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PREFACE 

The (liscoiirsc on “ P^volution and Ethics,” ro- 
])nnt(Hl in tlic first lialf’ of the present volnine, wns 
delivered before the University of Oxfoi’d, as tlie 
second of tlio annual lectures founded by Mr. 
Romanes: whose name I may not write without 
deploring the untimely death, in the flower of his 
nge, of a friend endeared to me, as to so many 
others, by his kindly nature ; and justly valued by 
all his colleagues for his powers of investigation 
and his zeal for the advancement of knowletlge. 
I well remember, when Mr. Romanes’ early woi'k 
came into my hands, as one of tlie s(‘cretai-ies 
of 1,he Royal Society, how much I rejoiced in 
the accession to the ranks of the little army of 
woi'kers in science of a recruit so well <|ualified 
to take a high ])lace among us. 

It was at my friend’s urgent request that I 
agreed to undertake the lecture, should I bo 
honoured with an official ])roposal to givt' it, tbough 
I confess not without misgivings, if only on 
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account of tlie serious fatigue and hoarseness 
wliich public speaking has for some years caused 
me ; wliile I knew tliat it would be my fate to 
follow tlie most accomplished and facile orator ol‘ 
our time, whose indomitable youth is in no matt('r 
more manifest than in his penetrating and musi- 
cal voice. A certain saying about compnrisons 
intruded itself somewliat ini])ortunately. 

And even if I disregarded tlie weakness of my 
body in the matter of voice, and that of my mind 
in the matter of vanity, there remained a third 
difficulty. For several reasons, my attention, 
during a number of years, has been much directed 
to tlie bearing of modern scientific thought on the 
problems of morals and of politics, and I did not 
care to be diverted from that topic. Moreover, I 
thought it the most im])ortant and the worthiest 
which, at the presimt time, coiiM engage the atten- 
tion even of an ancient and renowned University. 

But it is a condition of the Romanes foundation 
that the lecturer shall abstain from treating of 
either Religion or Politics; and it ajipeared to me 
that, more than most, jierhaps, I was bound to 
act, not merely up to the letter, but in the spirit, 
of that prohibition. Yet Ethical Sciemee is, on 
all sides, so entangled with Religion and Politics, 
thati the lecturer who essays to touch the former 
without coming into contact with either of the 
latter, needs all the dexterity of an egg-dancer ; 
and may even discover that his sense of clearness 
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and Ids sense of propriety come into conflict, by 
no means to the advantage of the former. 

I had little notion of the real magnitude of 
these difficulties when I set about my task ; but I 
am consoled lor my pains and anxiety by observing 
that none of the multitudinous criticisms with 
which I have been favoured and, often, instructed, 
find fault with me on the score of having strayed 
out of bounds. 

Among my critics there are not a few to whom 
I feel deeply indebted for the careful attention 
which they have given to the exposition thus 
hampered ; and further weakened, I am afraid, by 
my forgetfulness of a maxim touching lectures of 
a popular character, which has descended to me 
from that prince of lecturers, Mr. Faraday. He 
was once asked by a beginner, called upon to 
address a highly select and cultivated audience, 
what he might suppose his hearers to know 
already. Whereupon the past master of the art of 
exposition emphatically replied “ Notliing ! ” 

To my shame as a retired veteran, who has all 
his life profited by this great precept of lec> 
turing strategy, I forgot all about it just when 
it would have been most useful. I was fatuous 
enough to imagine that a number of propositions, 
which I thought established, and which, in fact, I 
had advanced without challenge on former oc- 
casions, needed no repetition. 

I have endeavoured to repair my error by 
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prefacinpr the locinre witli some matter — cliiefly 
elementary or recapitulatory — to Avhicli I have 
given the title of “ Prolegomena.” I wish T could 
have hit upon a heading of less pedantic aspect 
which would liave served my purpose; and if it 
be urged that the new building looks over large 
for the edifice to which it is added, I can only 
plead the precedent of the ancient architects, 
who always made tlie adytum the smallest part 
of the temple. 

If I had attempted to reply in full to the 
criticisms to which I have referred, I know not 
what extent of ground would have been covered 
by my pronaos. All I have endeavoured to do, 
at present, is to remove that which seems to 
have proved a stumbling-block to many — namely, 
the apparent paradox that ethical nature, wbih* 
born of cosmic nature, is necessarily at enmity 
with its parent. Unless the arguments set forth 
in the Prolegomena, in the simplest language at 
my command, have some flaw which I am unable 
to discei’ii, this seeming paradox is a truth, as 
great as it is jdain, the recognition of which 
IS fundamental for the ethical philosopher. 

We cannot do without our inheritance fi’oni tke 
ti)refathers who were the puppets of the cosmic 
process ; the society which renounces it must, 
be destroyed from without. Still less can we do 
with too much of it; the society in wbicli it 
dominates must b<‘ destrove<l from within. 
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The motive of the drama of linman life is 
the necessity, laid upon every man who comes 
into the world, of disco ver ing tlio niean between 
self-assertion and self-restraint suited to ^ his 
character and his circumstances. And the eter- 
nally tragic aspect of the drama lies in this : 
that the problem set before us is one the ele- 
ments of which can be but imperfectly known, 
and of which even an approximately right solution 
rarely presents itself, until that stern critic, aged 
experience, has been furnished with ample justifi- 
cation for venting his sarcastic humour upon the 
irreparable blunders we liave already made, 

I have reprinted the letters on the “ Darkest 
England” scheme, published in the “Times” of 
December 1890 and January 1891; and subse- 
(juently issued, with additions, as a pamphlet, under 
the title of “ Social Diseases and Worse Remedies;” 
because, although the clever attempt to rush 
the country on behalf of that scheme has been 
balked, Mr. Booth’s standing army remains afoot, 
retaining all the capacities for mischief which are 
inherent in its constitution. I am desirous that 
this hxet should be kept steadily in view ; ami 
that the moderation of the clamour of the drums 
and trumpets should not lead us to forget the 
existence of a force, which, in bad hands, may, at 
any time, be used for bad purposes. 

In 1892, a Committee was “ formed for the pur- 
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pose of investigating tlie manner in which the 
moneys, subscribed in response to the appeal made 
in the book entitled ‘ In Darkest England and the 
Way out,’ liave been expended.” The members of 
this body were gentlemen in whose competency 
and ccpiity every one must have complete con- 
fidence ; and in December 1892 they published 
a j'eport in which they declare that, “ with the 
exception of the sums expended on the ‘ barracks ’ 
at Hadleigh,” the moneys in question have been 
“ devoted only to the objects and expended in the 
methods set out in that appeal, and to and in no 
others.” 

Nevertheless, their final conclusion runs as 
follows : “ (4) That Avhilst the invested property, 
real and personal, resulting from such Appeal is 
so vested and controlled by the Trust of the Deed 
of January 30th, 1891, that any application of it 
to purposes other than those declared in the deed 
by any ' General ’ of the Salvation Army would 
amount to a breach of trust, and would subject him 
to the proceedings of a civil and criminal character, 
before mentioned in the Report, adequate legal 
safeguards do not at imscnt exist to qirevent the 
misapplication of such property!' 

The passage I have italicised forms part of a 
document dated December 19th, 1892. It follows, 
that, even after the Deed of January 30th, 1891, 
was executed, “ adequate legal safeguards ” “ to 
prevent the misapplication of the property ” did 
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not exist. Wliat then was the state of things, 
Tip to a week earlier, tliat is on January 22ncl, 
IcSOl, when niy twelfth and last letter appeared in 
tlie “ Times ” ? A better justification for what I 
have said about tlie want of adt'quate security for 
the proper administration of the funds intrusted 
to Mr. Booth could not be desired, unless it be that 
which is to be found in the following passages of 
the Report (pp. 3G and 37) : — 

“ It is possible that a ‘ General ’ may be forget- 
ful of his duty, and sell property and a})propriate 
the proceeds to his own use, or to meeting the 
general liabilities of the Salvation Army. As 
matters now stand, he, and he alone, would hav(‘ 
control over such a sale. Against such possibilities 
it appears to the Committee to be reasonable that 
some check should be imposed.” 

Oncti more l(‘t it be remembered that this 
opinion, given under the hand of Sir Henry 
James, was expressed by the Committee, with the 
Trust Deed of 1891, which has been so sedulously 
flaTinted before the public, in full view. 

The Committee made a suggestion for the 
improvement of this very unsatisfactory state of 
things ; but the exact value set upon it by the 
suggestors should be carefully considered (p. 37). 

“The Committee are fully aware that if the 
views thus expressed are carried out, the safe- 
guards and checks created will not be sufficient 
for all purposes absolutely to prevent possible 
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dealing with the property and moneys, inconsistent 
with the purposes to which they nre intended to 
he devoted.” 

Tn fact, tliey are content to express tlie very 
modest hope that “if the suggestion made he 
acted upon, some hindrance will thereby he placed 
in the way of any one acting dishonestly in 
respect of the disposal of the property and 
moneys I’cferred to.” 

I do not know, and, under the circumstances, T 
cannot say I much care, whether the suggestions 
of the Committee have, or have not, been acded 
upon. Whether or not, the fact remains, that an 
unscrupulous “ General ” will have a pretty free 
liand, notwithstanding “some” hindrance. 

Thus, the judgment of the highly authoritative, 
and certainly not hostile, Committee of LSO:^, 
upon the issues with which they concerned them- 
selves is hardly such as to inspire enthusiastic 
confidence. And it is fui'ther to be borne in 
mind that they carefully excluded from their 
duties “ any examination of the principles, govern- 
ment, teaching, or methods of the Salvation 
Army as a religious organisation, or of its 
affairs” except so far as they related to the 
administration of the moneys collected by tlie 
“ Darkest England ” appeal. 

Consequently, the most im2)ortant questions 
discussed in my letters were not in any way 
touched by the Committee. Even if their ix'port 
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had been lar moie favourable to the “ Darkest 
England ” sehcine than it is ; if it had reall} 
assured the contributors that the funds raised 
were fully secured against malversation ; the 
objections, on social and political grounds, to Mr. 
Booth’s despotic organization, with its thousands 
of docile satellites pledged to blind obedience, 
set forth in the letters, would be in no degree 
weakened. The “ sixpenny worth of good ” would 
still be outweighed by the “ shilling’s worth ol’ 
harm”; if indeed the relative worth, or unworth, 
of the latter should not be rated in pounds rather 
than in shillings. 

What Would one not give for the opinion of the 
iinaiicial members of the Committee about the 
famous Bank ; and that of the legal experts about 
the jti'oposed “ tribunes of the ]>oople ” i 

lIoULbl ,1. ^ , J'! V.Vl'i}OL il.N J-, 
t/u/^ 1691 . 
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EVOLUTION AND ETITK^S 

PJl()LE(i()MF:NA 

[J8I)41 


It Ilia) b(* saUIy assumed that, two thousand 
years ago, before Uiesai set foot iu soutluu’ii 
Britain, llu' wliole eountry-side visilile from the 
windows of the room in which 1 write, was in 
W'hat IS '‘idled “ the state of nature.” Fjxce]>t, it may 
be, ])y I'iusing ;i, lew sepulchrid mounds, sueli Jis 
those whicli still, liere Jiiid there*, break theHowing 
contours of the downs, nuin’s hands had made m» 
maik upon it; iind tlie thin veil of vegetation 
whicli ovc'rspread the broad-backed heights and 
tlie slielving side's e>f the' ce.KUubs was unatiected 
by Ids industry The native grasse-s and weeds, 
the scatteie'd piitches of gorse, contended with erne 
another for the* jiossessiem eif tlie scanty surface 
soil , they fought agidnst the droughts eif summer, 
V(»L. IX E Ji 
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the frosts of winter, and the furious gales wliich 
swept, with unbroken force, now from tin* Atlantic, 
and now from th(‘ North Sea, at all times ol the 
year ; they filled up, as tliey best might, the gaps 
made in their ranks by all sorts of undeig round 
and overground animal ravagers. One year vvilh 
another, an average pojndation, the floating balama' 
of the unciusing struggle for existence among th(‘ 
indigenous plants, maintained itsidf It is as 
little- to be doubted, that an essentially similai' 
state ef nature jirevailed, in this region, foi- many 
thousand \ears before the coming of (tesar ; and 
then' is no assignable leason for denying that it 
might continue to exist through an e(]ually ])ro- 
longed futurity, excejit foi the intervention of man 
Reckoned by our customary standards ol' 
duration, the native vi'getation, like the “ ever- 
lasting hills ” wliich it clothes, sec'ius a ty])(' of 
permanence'. The little Amandla (lentians, which 
abound in some places to-day, are the de'seendants 
of those that were trodden underfoot by tin' jin-- 
historic savages who ha.ve left their Hint tools about, 
here and there; and they followed ancestors 
which, in the climate of tin' glacial <'})och, jirobably 
flourished bei-ter than they do now. Compared 
with the long past of this humbh' ])ianti, all the 
history of civilized men is but an episodi' 

Yet nothing is more certain than that, measured 
by the liberal scale of time-keeping of tin* universe, 
this present stati; of nature, however it may seem 
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to liavo gone and to go on for ever, is but a 
tleetiiig phase of her infinite variety ; merely the 
last of th(' series of changes which the earth’s sur- 
face has undergone in the course of the millions of 
years of its existence. Turn back a square foot of 
the thin turf, and tlu' solid foundation of the land, 
exp()s(Ml in cliffs of chalk five hundred feet high on 
the adjacent shore, yields full assurance of a time 
when the sea covered the site of th(‘ “everlasting 
lulls ” ; a,nd when the vegetation of what land lay 
nearest, was as different from the jiresent Flora of 
the Sussex downs, as t,ha.t of (Central Africa now is.^ 
No less certain is it that, between the time during 
which the chalk was formed and that at which tin.' 
original turf came into existence, thousands of 
centuries elapsed, in the cour.^e of which, the state 
of nature of the ages during which th(‘ chalk was 
deposited, passed into that which now is, by 
changes so slow that, in the coming and going of 
the generations of men, had such wdtnessed them, 
the coiitem])orary conditions would ha\e seemed 
to be unchanging and unchangeable. 

But it is also certain that, before the deposition 
of the chalk, a vastly huiger pi'riod had elapsed, 
throughout which it is easy to follow the traci'S 
of the same jirocess of ceasidess modification and 
of the internecine struggle for existence of living 
things ; and that even when wa* can get no further 

^ Soo “On apiece of Chalk” in the jtK'ceding volume of Ihesc 
Essays (vol. vni ]> 1) 

li 2 
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back, it IS not because there is any reason to think 
we have ri'aclu'd tlie begiiinint^', but because tlie 
trail of tlie most ancient life remains hidden, or 
has become obliD'rated. 

Thus tliat state' of nature of the world oi' jdants, 
whicli we bei>an by considering, is far from jiosst'ss- 
ing the attriliute of permanence. Rather its very 
('ssence is imjM'rmanence. It may have lasted 
twenty or thirty thousand years, it may last foi- 
twenty or thiity thousand years more, witliout 
obvious change' , but, as surely as it has ledlowed 
u])on a very diffe'rent state*, see it will be followeel 
by an e'(|ually different condition. That which 
('ueluies is not one eir aneether association eif living 
forms, but the* preicciss eif which the cosmos is the' 
proeluct, anel eif whiedi tlu'se are among the* transi- 
tory ex])ressions. And in the living world, eme of 
the most ch:ira,cteristic feature's of this cosmic pro- 
e'e'ss is the struggle foi* existence, the comjietition 
,e)f e'ach with all, the' re\sult eif which is the se'lectiem, 
that is te) say, the survival of those forms which, 
on the whole, are* be'st aelapteel tei the conditions 
which at any jie'riod eibtain ; and which are, there- 
fore, in that respect, anel einly in that resjiect, the 
fittest.^ The acme reacheel by the cosmic process 

^ That every theory of evolution must he eonsistenl not 
merely with jirogressive develojunent, hut with indefmiti' 
lieisistenee in the same condition and with letiogiessive modiil- 
catioii, is a ]K)int which I have insisted ujion ic]ieatedlv liom 
the year 1862 till now See tWZecW Assuv/.s, vol ii ])]i 461-89; 
vol 111. p. 83; vol Mil ]i 804 In tlie address on “(Jeological 
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ill ilie veuiL'tatidn of tlie downs is soon in t-lie 
tni’f, with its weeds and gorso. Under the oon- 
ditions, tlu'y have come out of tlie strn_i(ole 
victorious; and, by surviving, have proved tlint 
they arc th(^ fittest to survive. 

That the state of nature, at any time, is a 
temporary phase of a process of incessant change, 
wliich lias been going on for innninerable ages, 
n])p('ars to me to be a ])ro]K)sition as well estab- 
lished as any in niodiTn history. Paleontology 
assnies ns, in addition, that tlie ancient philo- 
sophers who, with less reason, held the same 
doctrine, erred in supposing that the jihases 
formed a cycle, exactly repeating the past, exactly 
foreshadowing the future, in their rotations. On 
the contrary, it furnishes us with ccuiclusive 
r(‘,asons for thinking that, if every link in the 
ancestry of thesi' humble indigenous jilants had 
been preserved and were acc(\ssihle to us, the whole 
would ])r(‘S(mt a converging series of forms of 
gradually diminishing complexity, until, at some 
])eriod in the history of the earth, far more remote 
than any of which organic remains have yet been 
discovered, they would merge in those low gi-ou])^ 
among which the boundarit's between animal and 
vegetable life iK'Come effaced.^ 

Coiit('m])oraii('itv aixl IVisisti-nt Tv])('s” (]8t;2\ tlic ])al(‘oiito- 
logioal proots of this pio])OSitii)ii I boliovc, iiicf set 

lorth. 

^ “Oil the Border Terntory hetween Ihc Animal and the 
Vegetable Kingdoms,” Essays, vol viii p. 1(52 
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The word “ evolution,” now generally applied to 
the cosmic process, has had a singular histoiy, and 
is used in various sensesd Taken in it,s popular 
signification it means progri'ssive (h'velopment, 
tJiat is, gradual change from a condition of 
relative uniformity to one of relative comjih'xity ; 
but its connotafion has been widened to include 
the phenomena of ri'trogressive metamorphosis, 
tluit is, of pi-ogress from a condition of relative 
com])l(‘xity to one of relative uniformity. 

As a natural process, of the same character as 
tbe develojjmcnt of a tree from its seed, or of a, 
fowl from its c'gg, evolution ex(*hides creation and 
all other kinds of supernatural intervention. As 
the expression of a fixed order, every stage ol 
which is the effect of causes ojierating according 
to di'finite rules, the conception of evolution no 
less excludes that of chance. It is very dc'sirahh' 
to remember that evolution is not an explanation 
of the cosmic process, but imu'cly a giaieralized 
statenu'iit of the method and lesults of that pro- 
cess. And, further, that, if thei'e is proof that, 
the cosmic process was .set going by any agiait, 
then that agent will be the cnsitoi of it and of all 
its products, although superiiatuiaJ intervention 
may remain strictly excluded from its fuithm- 
course. 

So far as that limited revelation of the nature of 
things, which we call scientific knowledge!, has 
^ See “Evolution in Biology,” Essays, vol ii p 187. 
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yet i»one, it tends, with constantly increasing 
emphasis, to the belief that, not mcjrely the 
world of plants, but tluit of animals; not merely 
living things, but the whole fabric of the earth ; 
not merely our planet, but tlu' whole solar 
system ; not merely our star and its satellites, 
but the millions of similar bodies which bear 
witness to the order which pervades boundless 
space, and has endured through boundless time ; 
an* all woiking out their predestined courses of 
('volution 

With none of these have I anything to do, at 
piesc'iit, oxc('})t with that exhibited by the forms 
of life winch ti'iiant the earth. All jilants and 
animals exhibit the tendency to vary, the causes 
of which have yet to be ascertained ; it is the 
temhuicy of the conditions of life, at any givim 
time, while fawouring tlie existence of tin* varia- 
tions bt'Sl- adapted to tbimi, to ojiyiose that of the 
rest and thus to e.xercise selection ; and all 
living things tend to multiply without limit, 
while the nu'ans of siiyijiort are limited ; tlu* 
obvious cause of which is the production of 
otfs])iing more niinu'rous than their progenitors, 
but with ('ijuaJ ex])ectatioii of life* in the actuarial 
sens('. Without the first tendency there could 
be no evolution. Without the s(*cond, there 
would be no good reason why one variation should 
disa])pea,r and another take its place; that is to 
say, there would be no selection. Without the 
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tliird, the struggle for existence, the agent of tlie 
selective process in the state of nature, would 
vanishd 

Granting the existence of these tendencies, ah 
the known facts of the history of ydants and of 
animals may be brought into rational correlation 
And this is moi-e than can be said for any otlnu' 
hyyiothesis that I know of Such hy])othcses, for 
example, as that of the existence of a primitive, 
orderless chaos; of a yiassive and sluggish eternal 
matter moulded, with but jiartial success, by 
archetypal ideas; of a brand-new woi Id-stuff 
suddenly created and swiftly shaped by a supei- 
natural power; I’cceive no encouragement, but 
the contrary, from our present knowh'dgi'. That 
our ('art.h may onc(‘ have formed part of a nebu- 
lous cosmic magma is certainly }K)ssd)]e, indeed 
seems highly ])robable ; but there is no reason to 
doubt that order reigned tlnue, as com])lete]y as 
amidst what we regard as tlumnost finislieil woiks 
of nature or of rnan.^ The faith wliicli is horn of 
knowledge, finds its objirt in an eternal order, 
bringing forth ceaseless change, through (uid- 
less time, in endless s])ace ; the manift\sta- 
tions of the cosmic energy alternating lietween 
])hases of potentiality and ])hases of explication. 
It may be that, as Kant suggi'sts,-^ (wery cosmic 


^ CoHedcd Eftsays, vol. ii. passnn. 

- End., vol. iv, i>. ]:i8 ; vol. v. ])|>. 71-73. 
Ihtd., vol. vin. p. 3iil. 
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magma procU'stiiiod to cvolvo int(^ a tk'w world, 
lias been the no less predestined end of a van- 
ished predecessor. 


II 

Three or four years have elapsed since the state 
of nature, to which I have ixderred, wns brought 
to an end, so far as a small patch of the soil is 
conceriK'd, by the intervention of man. The 
patch was cut oif from the rest by a wall ; within 
the ai'ea thus protected, the native vi'getation was, 
as far as possible, I'xtirpated ; while a colony of 
strange plants was imported and set down in its 
place. In slioid, it was made into a garden. At 
the present time, this artificially treated area 
presents nn aspect extraordinarily different from 
that of so much of the land as remains in the 
state of natuix', outsidi' the wall. Trees, shrubs, 
mid heihs, many of them appertaining to the 
state of naturt‘ of remoti' jiarts of the globe, 
abound and flourish. Moreover, considerable 
(piantities of vegetables, fruits, and flowiTS are 
produc'd, of kinds which neither now (exist, nor 
hav(' even- (‘xistixl, exc(']it under conditions such as 
obtain in the garden; and which, therefore, are as 
much works of the art of man as the frames and 
glass-houses in whi(*h some of tluun an' raisi'd. 
That tin' “state of Art,” thus created in the 
state of nature by man, is sustained by 
and depeiKh'iit on him, would at once become 
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apparent, if tlic watchful supervision of the gar- 
dener weic withdrawn, and the antagonistic intlu- 
<'nces of tlie general cosmic process w(‘re no longer 
sedulously warded off, or counteracted. The walls 
and gate's would deeny; quadru})edal and l)i])edal 
iid.rudeis would devour and tread down the useful 
and Ixwitiful plants; birds, insects, blight, and 
mildew would work their wdl ; the seeds of the 
native jilants, earned by winds or other agencies, 
would immigrate, and in virtue of their long- 
('ariK'd s])ecial adapta.tion to the local conditions, 
these despised native weeds would soon choke 
their choice exotic rivals. A century or two 
lumce, little beyond the foundations of the wall 
and of the houses and frames would be left, in 
('vidcnce of the victory of the cosmic powers at 
work in the statt' of na.ture, over the teinjiorary 
obstacles to their supremacy, set up by the art (tf 
the horticulturist 

It will be admitted that the garden is as much 
a work of art, ^ or artifice, as an\ thing that can be 
mentioned The energy localised in certain human 
bodii'S, directed by similarly localisi'd intellects, 
has jiroduced a collocation of other material bodic's 
which could not be brought about in the static ol' 
nature. The same ])roposition is true of all the 

^ Tilt' .seiiso of tlio term “Art” is lu'coining narrowed, 
“work of Art” to luo.st ]»eo])]e nu'aii.s a j)ictuie, a statue, oi' a 
jiieee of hijoiLtcric , liy way of (‘oii)]ieii.s.itioii “aiti.st” has in- 
cluded 111 its w’lde cudiiace cooks and ballet girls, no loss than 
jiainters and sciilptois. 
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works of man’s Lands, from a flint implement to 
a catluKlral ora chionometcr; and it is because 
it is tnu', tliat we call these things artificial, 
tc'rm them works of art, nr artifice, by way of 
distinguishing them from the proilucts of the cosmic 
process, working outside man, which we call 
natural, or works of nature The distinction thus 
drawn between the works of nature and those of 
man, is universally recognised; and it is, as I 
conceive, botli useful and justifiable. 


Ill 

No doubt, ii may b(‘ jirojKU’ly urged that 
the o])eration of human energy and intelligence, 
which has brought into ('Xisience and maintains 
the garden, by what I have' (*alh'd “the horticul- 
tural process,” is, strictly speaking, ])art and parcel 
of the cosmic jirocess. And no one could more 
r(;adily agree to that [iropo.sition than I. In fact, 

1 do not know that a,n} one has taken mori' 
})ains than I have, during tin* last thirty years, to 
insist u])on the doctrine, so much reviled in the 
(-aiiy ])art of that jieriod, that man, physical, - 
inttdk'ctual, and mora.1, is as much a part of 
nature, as ]nirely a product of the cosmic jirocess, 
as the humblest weed.^ 

But if, following uj) this admission, it is urged 

^ S(!o “ Mall’s t’lacc m Natuie,” (Weded Ensays, vol. vii and 
“On the Stiu^'glc for Existence in Human Society ”(1888), helow. 
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that, such being tlie case, the cosmic process can- 
not be in antagonism with that horticultural pro- 
cess which is part of its(;lf — I can only re])ly, that 
if the conclusi<)n that the two are antagonistic 
is logically .‘ibsurd, I am sorry for logic, because, 
as we have seen, the hict is so The garden is in 
the same position as every other work of man’s 
art; it is a rc'sult of the cosmic proct'ss working 
through and by human energy and mielligeiiee ; 
and, as is the case with every other artificial 
thing S(‘t up in the state ot nature, the influ- 
('iices of the latter are constantly tending to Imvak 
it down and destroy it No doubt, t he Fort h bridge 
and an ironclad in the offing, are, in ultimate n'- 
sort, products of the cosmic j)roc('ss ; as much so its 
the river which fi()ws under the one, or the sea- 
watei* on which the other floats. Nevertheless, 
('Very brc'ezc' strains the bridge a lit, tie, ('vi'ry tid(' 
does something to weaken its foundations ; ('very 
change of tem]uTatur(' alU'rs the adjustnu'iit of 
its parts, produces friction and conse<|U('nt wi'ar 
and tear. From tinu' to turn', tin' britlge must be 
repain'd, just as tho ironclad must go into dock; 
simply bc'cause nat,iir<' is always ti'iiding to rv- 
claim that whi(‘h h('r child, ma,n, has burrowed 
from h(T and has arrang(*d in combinations which 
a,r(' not those favoured by tlie general cijsmic 
process. 

Thus, it is not only true that the ('osmic 
energy, working through man u])on a jiortion of the 
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plant world, opposes the same energy as it works 
through the state of nature, hut a similar an- 
tagonism is everywhere manifest between the 
artificial and the natural. Even in the state of 
nature itself, what is tlie struggle for existence 
but the antagonism of the results of the cosmic 
process in the region of life, one to another? ^ 

IV 

Not only is the state of nature hostile to the 
state of ai’t of the garden ; but the principle of 
tht' horticultural jii’ocess, by which the latter is 
cieated and maintained, is antithetic to that of the 
cosmic })ioc(\ss. The characteristic feature of the 
lattei is the intense' and unceasing comjietition of 
the struggle' foi- existene'e'. The characteristic eif 
the foi'iiu'r is the elimination of that struggle, by 
the' re'iiioval of the' e*onebtions which give rise to 
it. The* t.eiideiie'V of the e-o.smic process is to bring 
about the adjustment of the forms of plant life 
to the cui'ivnt conditions; the tendency of the 
horticultural juoce'ss is the adjustme'iit of the con- 
ditions to th(' nee'ds of the feu'ins of plant life 
which the gardener de'sires to raise. 

The cosmic ])rocess uses unrestricted multi])lie'a- 

^ 0i to }iu1 the ease still iiioie siiiijdy. AVlieii a iiian lays 
hold ot the two ends ol apiece ol' string and ]>ulls tliein, with 
intent to bleak it, the ii^ht aim is (‘citainlv excited in 
anta,i>oni.sm to tin* lelt aim ; jet both aim-^ deine then enei^fy 
liom the same soiiiee. 
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tion as the means whereby Iniiidreds eompete lor 
the place and nourishment adecpiate for ont' : it 
em])loys frost and drought to cut off tlie weak 
and unfortunak' ; to survivt', tlu're is need not 
only of strengtli, hut of Hexihility and oi' good 
fortune. 

The gardener, on the other hand, restricts 
nmlti})lieation ; provides tliat each ])lant shall 
liave sufficient s])ace and nourishment; })iot(*cts 
from frost and drought; and, in every otlu'r way, 
attemjits to modify the conditions, in such a 
manner as to bring about the survival of those 
forms which most nearly a})])roach the standard 
of the ust'ful, or the ht‘autiful, whicli lie has in 
his mind. 

If the fruits and the tubers, tlie filiage and 
the flowers thus obtained, reaeli, or sufficic'iitly 
a])proach, that id(‘al, tlnav is no reason why the 
.s'/e/vos quo attained should not be indefinitidy pro- 
longed. So long as the state of nature lemaiiis 
ap])roximately tlu' sam(‘, so long will th(' tmergy 
and intelligence which crea.ted thegardcai .suffice to 
maintain it However, the limits within which this ,, 
mastery of man over nature can be nniintaiiUHl arel 
narrow. If the conditions of the cu‘tac(H)us epoch 
returned, I fear themo.st skilful of gardeners would 
have to give up the cultivation of ajiples and 
gooseberries ; while, if tliose' of tin* glacial period 
once again obtaini'd, o])en aspara.gus beds would 
be supeihuoiis, and tlie training (»f fruit trees 
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against the most favourable of south walls, a waste 
of time and trouble. 

But it is extiemcdy important to not(‘ that, the 
state of nature remaining the sa,m(*, if the pio- 
duce does not satisfy the gardener, it may 
])e made to approach his ideal more closed}. 
Although the struggle for existeuiet^ may he a,t 
('nd, the })ossibility of progi'ess remains. In dis- 
cussions on these topics, it is often strangely 
forgottim that tlie essenti al conditions of tlie 
modificadion, oi' evolution, of living tilings are 
variation <and hereditary transmission. Selection 
is the me;ins by which certain variadions are 
favoiiied and their progeny pix'seu’ved. But tlie 
struggle for existence is only one of the means 
by vvhieli seh'ction may be effected. The endh'ss 
varieties ol cultivated flowers, fruits, roots, tubers, 
and bulbs aix' not jiroducts of sidi'ction by means 
of the struggle for existence, but ()f diri'ct selec- 
tion, in view of an nhad of utility or beauty. 
Amidst a multitude of jilants, occupying the same 
stadion and subjectixl to the same conditions, in 
th(‘ garden, varieties arise. Thi' vaiieties tending 
in a given din'ction are pies(T\ed, and the n^st 
are destroyed And tdie same process takes place 
among the varieties until, for exa,mple, the wild 
kale becomes a cabbage, or the wild Viola fncolor 
a jirize pansy. 
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The process of colonization presents analooic'S 
to the formation of a garden which are highly 
instructive. Supjiose a shipload of English 
colonists sent to form a settlement, in such a 
country as Tasmania was in the middle of th(‘ last 
century On landing, they find themselvi's in tlie 
midst of a state of nature, widel}' different from 
that left hehiiid them in everything hut the most 
general ])hysical conditions. The common j)lants, 
the common birds and (juadrupeds, are as totidly 
distinct as the men from anything to hi* seen on 
the side of the globe from which they come. 
The colonists proceiMl to ])ut an (uid to tins state 
of things over as large an area as they desire to 
occujiy. They clear away the native vegetation, 
extirpate or drive out the animal ]H)pu]ation, so 
far as may he necessary, and take measures to 
defend themselves from the re-immigiation of 
either. In their place, they intioduce English 
grain aJid fruit trees; English dogs, shoe}), cattle, 
horses; and Knghsh men; in fact, they set up a 
new Flora and Fauna and a new variety olhnankind, 
within the old state of nature. Theii farms and 
jiastures rejiresent a garden on a great scale, and 
themselves the gardeners who have to keep it up, 
in watchful antagonism to the old Con- 

sidered as a whole, the colony is a comjiosite unit 
introduced into the old .state of nature; and. 
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tlionceforward, a competitor in the struggle for 
existence, to coiKpier or he vanf|uislied. 

Under the conditions su})poscd, there is no 
douht of the result, if the work of the colonists 
he carried out energetically and with intelligent 
coinhination of all their forc,es. On the other 
hand, if they are slothful, stupid, and careless ; or 
if they waste their energies in contests with one 
nnother, the chances are that the old state of 
nature will have the best of it. The native 
savage will destroy the inimigrajit civilized man; 
of the English animals and ])lants some will be 
extirpated by their indigenous rivals, others will 
pass into the feral state and themselves become 
components of the state of nature. In a few 
(h^cades, all other traces of the settlement will 
have vanished. 


VI 

Let us now imagine that some administrative 
authority, as far superior in power and intelligence 
to men, as men aie to their cattle, is s('t over the 
colony, charged to deal with its human elements 
in such a manner as to assure the victory of 
the settlement over the antagonistic influences of 
the state of nature in wliich it is set down He 
would proceed in the same fashion as that in 
which the gardener dealt witli his garden. In 
the first place, he would, as far as possible', put a 
VOL. IX C 
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stop to the influence of external competition by 
thoroughly extirpating and excluding the native 
rivals, whether men, beasts, or jdants. And 
our administrator would select his human agents, 
with a view to his ideal of a snccessful colony, 
just as the gardener selects his plants with a view 
to his ideal of useful or beautiful products. 

In the second place, in order that no struggle 
for the means of existence between these human 
ag('nts should weaken the efliciency of the cor- 
porate whole in the battle with the state of 
nature, he would make arrangements by which 
each would be provided with those means; and 
would be relieved from the fear of being deprivial 
of them by his stronger or more cunning fellows 
Laws, sanctioned by the combined force of the 
colony, wcuild re.stiain the self-as.sertion of each 
man within the limits reijuired for the mainten- 
ance of peace. In other words, the cosmic struggle 
for existence, as between man and man, would be; 
rigorously sujiprcssed ; and seh'ction, by its means, 
would be as completely excluded as it is from 
the gardem. 

At tlie same lime, the obstacles to the lull 
development of the capacities of the colonists 
by other conditions of ilie state of nature 
than those already mentioned, would be re- 
moved by the creation of artificial conditions of 
existence of a more favourable character. Pro- 
tection against extremes ol‘ heat and cold would 
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be afforded by bouses and clothing; drainage 
and irrigation works would antagonise the effects 
of excessive rain and excessive drought; roads, 
bridges, canals, carriages, and ships would over- 
come the natural obstacles to locomotion and 
transport ; im^clianical engines would supple- 
ment the natural strength of men and of 
tlieir draught animals; hygienic precautions 
would check, or remove, the natural causes of 
dis('ase. With evei-y stt'p of this progress in 
civilization, the colonists wouM become more and 
more indepemh'iit of the states of nature; more 
and mon^ tlu'ir lives wovdd be conditioned by a 
state (»f art In order to attain his ends, the ad- 
ministrator would havt' to avail himself of the 
courage, indusj.ry, and co-operative int(‘lligenee of 
the settlers, and il. is plain that the interest of 
the community would Ik* best scawed by increas- 
ing th(‘ juopoition of persons who possess such 
(pialities, and diminishing that of persons devoid 
of tin'!)). In other words, b y selection direc fiid 
towards an idt-al . 

Thus the administiator might look to the 
('stahhsliment of an <'arthly paradise, a true 
gardi'ii of Eden, in which all things should 
work tog(‘th(‘r towards the well-being of the 
gardeners; within whieh tin' cosmic process, 
the coai’se struggh* lor ('Kistence of the state 
of nature, should he abolished; in which that 
stat.e should be rejilaced by a st.ati' of art ; 
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where every plant and every lower animal Rhoiild 
be adnpted to human wants, and would p(‘rish if 
human supervision and proteetion were with- 
drawn ; where men themselves should have bcuoi 
s(deeted, with a view to their efficiency as 
organs l‘or the performance of th(‘ functions of a 
perhicted sociely. And this idi'al l)olity would 
have been brought abou1,not by gradually adjust- 
ing the men to the conditions around them, but 
by creating aitihcial conditions for tlaun ; not by 
allowing the free ])lay of iJie struggle for existence, 
but by ('xiduding that struggle; and by substitut- 
ing selection diu'cted towards the administrator’s 
ideal for the selection it exercises 


VII 

But the Eden would have its S('i |>ent . and a 
V('iT subtle beast too. Man shaies with tlu' lest 
of the living world the mighty instinct of rejao- 
duction and its conseijuenci', the tendency to 
multiply with great rajndity. The bc'tter the 
nuxisures of tlu* administra,tor achii'ved theii 
objc'ct, the nioie comjilekdy tlu* d('structiv(' 
agimcies of the state ol nature wi'ie (hdi'at.ed, 
the less would that multiplication lx* checki'd 
On the other hand, within tin* othuiy, the 
entorcement of peace*, which de])rives every man 
of the power to tak(‘ away the means of existence 
from another, simjdy liecause he is the stronger, 
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would liave put an end to tlie struggle for exist- 
ence between ilie colonists, and tlie competition for 
the commodities of existence, which would alone 
remain, is no check upon pojnilation. 

Thus, as soon as the colonists began to multiply, 
the administrator would have to fiice the tendency 
to the reintroduction of the cosmic struggle into 
his artificial fabric, in consecpience of the competi- 
tion, not merely for the commodities, but for the 
means of existenct' When the colony reaclunl 
the limit of possible expansion, the surplus popu- 
lation must be disjiosed of somehow ; or the fierce 
struggle for existence must lecomnieiice and 
desi roy that jieace, whi(‘h is the i’lindamental con- 
dition of the maintenance of the state of art 
against the state of nature. 

Su])])osing the administrator to be guided by 
purely scientific coiisideiatmns, he would, like the 
gai'deiH'r, niei't l.liis most M-rious difficulty by 
systematic extir])ation, or exclusion, of tlu' super- 
fiuous. The hopelessly dis(‘ased, the infirm aged, 
tlie weak or defoinied m body or in mind, the 
excc'ss of infants born, would be put a,Wiiy, as the 
gardenin' pulls 11]) didectivi' and su])ei‘fluous plants, 
or the bleeder destroys undesiiable catiJe Only 
the stiong and the healthy, carefully inatclnHl, with 
a view to the progeny best adajited to the pur- 
])oses of the administrator, would be jierinitted to 
perpetuate their kind. 
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Of tlie more llioroiigljgoiiio of tlu* muliiiudiiious 
attem])ts to a]>])]y tlu' of cosmio evolu- 

tion, or wlint, ai‘(' supposed to be such, to social 
and political ])rol)lems, which liavc ap])eared ol’late 
years, a considerable projiortion ajijiear to me to 
b(‘ based iijxm the notion that hum;ui society is 
compef.eiit to furnish, from its own resources, an 
administrator of tlu' kind I have imagined. The 
pigcions, ill short, ai*e to be then’ own Sir John 
S(d)right.^ A despotic government, whether indi- 
vidual or collective, is to be endowed with the 
])retornatural intelligence, and with what, I am 
af'raid, many will consider the pretc'rnatiiral ruth- 
lessness, ref|uii‘ed for tlu' ])urpose of carrying out 
the princijile of improvement by sidection, with the- 
somewhat drastu* thoroughness upon which the 
success of th(‘ method de])ends. Ex])(Tience cer- 
tainly does iioL justify us in limiting the ruthk'ss- 
ness of individual “saviiuirs of society”; and, on 
the well-known gi-oiinds of th(' a]>horism which 
dmiies both bod\ and soul to coi]»oiatioiis, it seems 
])i-obable (indeed the Ixdu'f is not without su])])oit 
in Instory) that a collectivi* des])otism, a mob got 
to believe in its own divine light by demagogic 
missionaries, would be capable of more thorougli 

^ Not that the c()iiec))tioii of .such a society is iicoessaiily based 
upon the idea of evolution. The I’l.'itonic slate te.stilies to the 
contraiy. 
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work in this direction tlian any single tyrant, puffed 
up with the same illusion, has ever achieved. 
But intelligence is another affair. The fact that 
“ saviours of society ” take to that trade is evidence 
enough that they have none to spare. And 
such as they j)ossess is generally sold to the 
caj)italists of physical force on whose resources 
they depend. However, J doubt whether even 
the keenest judge of character, if he had belore 
him a hundi'cd boys and girls under fourteen, could 
pick out, with the least chance of success, those 
who should be ke])t, as certain to be serviceabh' 
members of the polity, and tliose who slmiild be 
chloroformed, as equally sure to be stupid, idle, or 
vicious. The of a good or of a ])ad (‘iti- 

zen are really ffrr harder to discern than those of 
a pu])py or a short-horn calf ; many do not show 
themselves before the ]aactical difficulties of life 
stimulate manhood to lull exertion. And by that 
time the mischief is doiu* The evil stock, if it be 
one, has had time to multi})Iy, and selection is 
nullilied. 


IX 

I have other reasons fearing that this 
logical ideal of evolutionary legina'iitation — tliis 
pigeon-fanciers’ polity— is unatfcainabh'. In the 
absence of any such a si'veiely schuitdic adminis- 
trator as we have been dreaming of, human society 
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is kept together by bonds of such a singula r 
ch aracter , that the attempt to perfect society after 
liis las) lion would rim serious risk of loosening 
them. 

Social organiz ation is not peculiar to men. 
Other societies, such as those constituted by bees 
and ants, have also arisen out of the advantage of co- 
operat ion in the struggle for existence ; and their 
resemblances to, and their differences from, human 
society are alike instructive. Tlie society foi-med by 
the hive bee fulfils the ideal of the communistic 
aphorism “to each according to his needs, from each 
according to his capacity.” Within it. tl ie 
st ruggle Jor exi s ten c<^is strictly lim ited. Queen , 
drones, and workers have each their allotted suffi- 
ciency of food ; each performs the function 
assigned to it in the economy of the hive, and all 
contribute to the success ol’ the whole co-operative 
society in its competition with rival collectors of 
nectar and jiollen and with other enemies, in the 
state of nature without. In tlie same siaise ns 
the garden, oi tla* colony, is a woik of human 
art, the bee polity is a work of apiarian art, 
brought about by tlu' cosmic pi'ocess, working 
through the organization of the hymeiiopterous 
t\'pe. 

Now this socii'ty is tlu' ( feet product of an 
organic _ nec(}s sitv, ^ jji i pclli ng _ every member of' 
it to ly course of action which tends to the good 
of the whole . Each bee has its duty arid none.. 
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has any rights. Wlicther bees are susceptible 
of feeling and capable of thought is a ([uestion 
which cannot be dogmatically answered. As a 
})i()us opinion, I am disposed to deny them more 
than the merest rudiments of consciousness.^ But 
it is curious to reflect that a thouglitful drone 
(workers and queens would have no leisure* for 
speculation) with a turn for ethical jihilosophy, 
must needs profess hims(‘lf an intuitive moralist 
of the ])urest water. He would ])oint out, with 
])erfect justice, that the devotion of the workers to 
a life of ceaseless toil for a mere subsistence 
wage, cannot be accounted for either by enlight- 
ened selfishness, or by any other sort of utilitarian 
motives; since these bees begin to work, without 
exjierii'iice oi’ retlei'tion, as they emerge fiom the 
cell in which th(‘\ arc* hatched. Plainly, an eter- 
nal and immutable ])rinciple, innate in each bee, 
ca,ii alone account for the ]»henomemi On the 
other hand, tin* biologist, who traces out ail the 
(ixtant stages of gradation between solitary and 
hive bees, as clearly set's in the latter, simjily the 
perfection ol an automatic mechanism, hammered 
out by the blows of the struggle for t*xistence 
upon the progeny of the* former, dining long ages 
of constant variation 


^ Collected Ksnai/s, vol i, ‘‘Aiiiiiui] Automatibin ”, vol. v , 
“ PiolotfiU',” I'p 45 ct seq 
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I SCO no rotxsoii to doubt tliat, Jit its origin, 
liuiuan society was as imich a ja’oduct of organic 
necessity as tliat of tlie bees ^ Tlie liunian family, 
to begin with, rested upon exactly the same con- 
ditions as those wliicb gave rise to similar associ- 
ations among animals lower in the scale. Further, 
it is easy to see that every incieasein the duration 
of the family ties, with tlie lesulting co-o])eration 
of a larger and larger number of descendants foi 
protection and defence, would give the families 
in which such modification took place a distinct 
advantage over the others. And, as in the hive, 
the progressiv(‘ limitation of the struggle for 
c'xistc'iice between the members ol‘ the family 
would involve increasing elHciency as regards 
outside conpietition. 

fjiitthei-eis this vast and fundamental difference 
between bee society and human sociidy. In the 
j'ormer, tbe memlxas of the society are each organi- 
cally ])redestined to the jierforniance ol one particu- 
lar class of functions onl} If they were endowiMl 
with desires, each could desire to perform noiu^ 
but those offici's foi which its oiganization speci- 
ally fits it; <and wliich,in view of the good of the 
whole, it is projx'i* it should do So long as a new 
(pieen does not maka* hei a])pearance, rivalries and 
comjietition aie absent fi-om the bee jiolity. 

^ Collected Ei,mys, vol. v , riologuc, ])p. 50-54. 
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Among mankind, on tlie contrary, there is no 
sucli jHX'dosti nation to a sharply defined place in 
the social organism. However much men may 
differ in the (|uality of their ink'llects, tin', in- 
timsity of their ])assions, and tlie delicacy of their 
sensations, it cannot he said that oik' is fitted by 
his organization to be an agricultural labourer and 
nothing else, and another to be a landowner and 
nothin^ else Moreover, with all then enormous 
dilferi'iiees in natural endowmient, men agiei- in 
one thing, and that is their innak' desire to enjoy 
the pleasures and to escape the jiains of life ; and, 
in short, to do nothing but tliat wdiich it jdeasi'S 
them to do, wdthout the least lehTence to the 
wadlarc ol’ tin' society into wliich they arc- born. 
That istlieii inheritance- (tin- reality at the bottom 
of the doctrine of original sin) from the long seiic-s 
of ancestois, human and semi-human and biutal, 
in wdioni the strength of this innate tc-ndency to 
sell-asseitioii was the condition of victory in the 
struggle for existence. That is the reason oi‘ the 
aviddits rn'a ’'— the insatiable hunger fui enjoy- 
ment— of all mankind, wliicli is one of the essen- 
tia! conditions of succ(\ss in the wair with tin- staic- 
of nature outside; and yc-t tlie sure age-nt of the 
dc‘struction of society if allowed free* pla) within. 

The chc'ck u})on this fre-e ]day of self-assc-rtion, 
or natural liberty, wdiiidi is tin- necessaiy condition 
for the origin of human .society, is the product 
’ So(‘ bi'locv. Uoiniiues’ Loctmc, note 7. 
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of organic necessities of a different kind from 
those upon which the constitution of the liive 
depends. One of these is the mutual affection 
of parent and offspring, intensified by the long 
infancy of the human species But the most 
important is the tcmdericy, so strongly 
developed in man, to re})roduce in himself ac- 
tions and feelings similar to, or correlated with, 
those of other men. Man is the most con- 
summate of all mimics in the animal world; 
none hut himself can draw or model; none comes 
near him in the scope, variety, and exactness ol' 
vocal imitation; none is sucli a master of gesture ; 
while he seems to he impelled thus to imitate 
for the pure pleasui-e of it And there is 
no such another emotional chameleon. By a 
])urt‘ly reflex operation of the mind, we take 
tlie hue of ])assion of those who are about us, 
or, it may be, the compleim'utary (‘olour. It is 
not ])y any conscious “ jmtting oiu's stdf in the 
place” of a joyful oi a suffeiiiig jktsou that the 
state of mind we call sym])athy usually arises;^ 
indeed, it is often contrary to ones sense of 


^ Adam Smith makes tla* pithy oltservatioii Unit tlie man 
nho sympathises with a woman in eliildlied, eauiiot he said 
to ])ut himself 111 her jdaee. (“Tlie Theoiy ol the Moial Senti- 
ments,” Part vii. .see. in. eliap. i) l’(iha])& theie is nioie 
Iminoiir than foree in the e\am])le ; and. in spite of this 
and othei observations of the .same tenoi, I think that the 
one defe(‘t ol the leniaikahlo woik in which it oeiiiis is that 
it lays too nuuh .stiuss on coii.scioub siihstitution, too little 
on piiiely lellex .sympathy. 
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riglit, and in spite of one’s will, that “ fellow- 
f(Tling makes ns wondrous kind,” or the reverse. 
However coinj)lete imiy he the indifference to 
public opinion, in a cool, intellectual view, of the 
traditional sage, it has not yet been my f()rtune to 
meet with any actmd sagc' who took its hostile 
manifestations with entire e<piammity. Indeed, I 
doubt if the philosojdjer lives, or ever has lived, 
who could know himself to be heartily despised by 
a street boy witliout some irritation. And, though 
one cannot justify Hainan for wishing to hang 
Mordecai on such .a vmy liigh gihbet, yet, really, 
the consciousness of the Vizier of Ahasuerus, as 
lie went in and out of the gate, that this obscure 
Jew had no respect lor him, must have been very 
annoying.^ 

It is needfid only to look around us, to see that 
the giH'atest restrainer of tlu' anti-social tendencies 
of men is fear, not ol the law, but of the opinion of 
their fellows. Tin' convimtions ol‘ honour bind men 
who bri'ak h'gal, moral, and religious bonds: and, 
whik' ])eople endure the extremity of ])hysical 
pain ratlu'r iban jiart with life, shame drives the 
weakest to suicide. 

Evi'ry forward ste]) of social pi ogress brings men 

^ Estlici V 0 1.‘) “ Jmt wliou Ilaiuuiisau Aroidccai in the 
king’s gate, that he stood not up, nor moved foi him, ho was 
inll of indignation against Moideeai . And Hainan told 
them of the glory of liis nehes. . . . and all the things 
therein the king had jnonioted him Yet all this availeth 

me nothing, so lung as I se(« Moideiai the Jew sitting at the 
king’s gate ” Wliat a shicvd exposuie of human weakness it i.s ' 
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into closer relations with tlieir fellows, and in- 
creas(^,s the im])ortancc of the pleasures and pains 
derived from sym])athy. We judge the acts of 
others by our own sym})athies, and we judge our 
own acts by the sympathies of otlu'rs, every day 
and all day long, from childhood upwards, untd 
associations, as indissoluble as tln^se of language, 
are fonned between certain acts and the leivlings 
of a])]>robation or disa-p])roha,tion. It becomes 
im])ossd)le to imagim* some acts without dis- 
approbation, or others without approbation of 
the aelor, whether he b(‘ om'sself, or anyone else. 
We come to t hink in the accpnred dialect of morals. 
An artificial ])ersonality, the “man within,” as 
Adam Smith ^ calls conscience, is built up b(‘sido 
the natural peisonality. He is the watchman of 
society, (‘harg(‘d to restrain the a.nti-soeial tiai- 
deneies of the natural iiian within the limits 
required by social welfare. 

XI 

I have termed this evolution of the fis'lings 
out of which tlu; ])iimitive bonds of liinnan 
society au' so largely forged, into tlu' oiganized 
and personified symjiathy we call conseiiuice, 
tlie ethical piocess.- So far as it tends t(^ 

^ “Tlieoiy of tto Moi.il SwitimiMits,” Fart in. chap. ?>. 
On the injlumr tind authoritii of cnnscicvcc. 

" Woikol oil, 111 its csbcntial icatUK'S, clncliy hy Haitley aiul 
Adam Smilli, 1 hcfoic Hic niodeiii doctiiiio oJ evolution was 
1lioujj[ht ol. Sir A'o<(’ below, ]». 45 
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make any liiunan so(;i(*ty moi-e efficient in 
the struggle for existence witli the state of 
nature, or with otlier societi('s, it works in har- 
monious contrast with the cosmic process. But 
it is none the less true that, since law and 
morals an' restraints upon the struggle for ex- 
istence between irn'ii in society, the ethical 
process is in opjmsition to the principle of the 
cosmic proc('ss, and tends to the su])j)ression of the 
(jualities best fitted for success in that struggle.^ 

It is further to be obsi'rved that, just as the self- 
assertion, necessary to the maintenance of society 
against the stafe of nature, will destroy that soci(‘ty 
if it is allowed free operation within ; so the self- 
restraint, the essence of the ethical ])rocess, which 
is no hiss an essential condition of the existence of 
every polity, may, by excess, become ruinous to it. 

Moralists of all ages and of all faiths, attf'iiding 
only to th(' relations of men towards one another 
in an ideal socii'ty, have agreed upon the 
“golden rule,” “ Do as you would be doiu' by.” 
In otlu'r words, let sympathy be your guide ; 
put yoursc'lf in the place of the man towards 
whom your action is directed ; and do to him 
what you would like to have done to yourself 
under the circumstauci's. Howi'vi'r much one 
may admire tlu' generosity of such a rule of con- 

^ St>c tlio ('s ay “ On tin’ foi Exi^U'iu e in Human 

Soacty” ll(■ln^\ , and Collcdul V('l. i. p. 270, lor Kaiit’.s 

roco^Tutinn ol IIh'M' farts 
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duct ; liowcvcr corifuleut one may be that average 
men may be tliorouglily depended upon not. l.o 
carry it out to its fidl logical consequences ; it 
is nevertheless desirable to recognise the fact 
that these consecjuences are incompatible with 
the existence of a civil state, under any circum- 
stances of this world which have obtained, or, 
so far as one can see, are, likely i.o come to 
})ass. 

For I imagine there can be no doubt that the 
great desire of every wrongdoer is to escape from 
the painful consequences of his actions If I ])ut 
myself in the jilace of the man who has robbed me, 
I find that T am possess(“d by an excis'ding dosin' 
not to bo fined or imprisoiu'd ; if in fliat of tlu' 
man who has smitten me on one chei'k, ] contem- 
plate with satisfaction tlu' absence oi‘ any worse 
n'sult than the turning of tlu' otlu'r cheek lor hk(' 
treatment. Strictly observed, the “golden rule” 
involves the negation of law by the ix'liisal to put it 
in motion against law-break (' rs ; and, as regards 
the external relations of a ])ohtv, it is the refusal 
to continue the struggle for existi'iice It caii be 
obeyed, even jiartially, only under the jirotection of 
a society which repudiates it. Without such 
shelter, the fdlowers of the “ golden rule ” may in- 
dulge in hojies of heaven, but they must rec'kon 
with the ceitainty that other people will Ix' 
masters of tlie earth. 

What would become of the gardc'ii if the gar- 
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(lenor treated all the weeds and slugs and birds 
and tresjmssers as he would like to be treated, if 
he were in their place ? 


XII 

Under the preceding heads, I have endeavoured 
to represent in broad, but I hope faithful, outlines 
the essential features of the state of nature and of 
that cosmic process of which it is the outcome, so 
far as was needful for my argument ; I have con- 
trasted with the state of nature the state of 
art, produced by human intelligence and energy, 
as it is exemplified by a, garden ; and I have shown 
tJiat the stat(‘ of art, here and elsewhere, can be 
maintained only by the constant counteraction 
of the hostile influences of the state of nature. 
Further, I have pointed out that the “ horticultural 
process ” which thus sets itself against the cosmic 
process ” is oyiposed to the latter in principle, in so 
far as it tends to airest the struggle for existence, 
by restraining the multiplication which is one 
of tlie chief causes of that struggle, and by 
creating artificial conditions of life, better adapted 
to the cultivated jilants than are fh(‘ conditions of 
the state of nature. And I have dwelt u])on the 
fact that, though the progressive modification, 
which is the consequence of the struggle for 
exist, dice in the state of nature, is at an end, 
such inoditication may still be effi'cted by that 

VOl. IX I) 
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selection, in view of an ideal of usefulness, or of 
pleasantness, to man, of which the state of nature 
knows nothing. 

I have proceeded to show that a colony, sc't down 
in a country in the state of uatiirn, j absents close 
analogies witli a garden; and I liavc inihcatc'd tin' 
course of action which an administrator, able and 
willing to carry out horticultural prin(‘i})les, would 
ado])t, in order to secure the success of such a 
newly formed polity, supjiosing it to be capable of 
indefinite expansion. In the contrary case, I have 
shown that difficulties must arise ; that the un- 
limited increase of the population over a limited 
area must, sooner or later, reintroduce into the 
colony that struggle for the means of existence 
between the colonists, which it was the primary 
object of the administrator to exclude, insomuch 
as it is fatal to the mutual ]H‘,aco which is the 
pi’ime condition of the union ol' men in society. 

I have briefly desiTibed the nature of the only 
radical cure, known to m(‘, for the disease which 
would thus threaten the existence^ oi' the colony ; 
and, however regretfully, I hav(' been obliged 
to admit that this rigorously scimitific im^thod of 
a])plying the ])rincip]es of evolution to human 
society hardly comes within the region of practical 
politics ; not lor want of will on the part of a great 
many peo])le ; but because, for oiu'rc^ason, there is no 
hope that mere human beings will ever jiossess 
enough intelligence' to select the fittest. And I 
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liave adduced oilier grounds for arriving at the 
same conclusion. 

I have pointed out that human society took its 
rise in the organic necessities expressed by imita^ 
tion and by tlio sympathetic emotions ; and tluit, 
ill the struggle for existence with the state of 
nature and with other societies, as part of it, those 
ill which men were thus led to close co-operation 
had a great advantage.^ But, since each man 
ridained more or less of the faculties common to 
all the rest, and especially a full share of the 
desire for unlimited self-gratification, the struggle 
for existence within society could only bo gradu- 
ally eliminated. So long as any of it remained, 
society coutiiiued to be an imjierfect instrument 
of the struggle, for existence and, consequently, 
was improvable by the selective infiiu'uce of that 
struggle. Otlu'r things In'ing alike, the tribe of 
savages in which order was b(*st maintained; in 
which there was most s(‘curity within the tribe 
and the most loyal mutual support outside it, 
would be the suivivors. 

I have teiiiH'd this gradual strengthening of 
the social bond, which, though it arrests the 
struggle for existence inside societ}', up to a 
certain point improves the chances of society, as 
a, corporate whole, in the cosmic struggle — the 
('thical process. I have endt'avoured to show 
that, when tlu^ ethical process has advanced so 
^ Culhcied Es\av'', vol v., Piolo^aic, ]•. .''•C 
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far as to secure every member of tlie society in 
the possession of the means of existence, the 
struggle for existence, as between man and man, 
within that society is, 'qiso facto, at an end. And, 
as it is undeniable that the most highly civilized 
societies have substantially reached this position, 
it follows that, so far as tliey are concerned, the 
struggle for existence can play no important j)art 
within thein.^ In other words, the kind of evo- 
lution which is brought a.bout in the state of 
nature cannot take place. 

I have further shown ca,use for the belief that 
direct selection, after the fashion of the horticul- 
turist and tlie breeder, neither has jdayed, nor 
can play, any important part in tlie evolution 
of society ; ajiart from ot,h(T reasons, because I 
do not see how such selection could be practised 
wiiihout a serious weakening, it may be the destruc- 
tion, of the bonds which hold .society together. 
It strikes me that men who are accustomed to 
contemplate the active oi jiassive extirpation of 
the weak, the unfortunate, and the sujierfluous ; 
who justify that conduct on the ground that it has 
the sanction of the cosmic proce.ss, and is the only 
way of ensuring the jirogress of the race ; who, if 

’ Whetlior tlic strugp:](‘ for cxistoocf* with tin* .stalo of nature 
and w'ltli otlier societies, so far as they stand in the lelation of 
the state of nature with it, exeitsa selective infliienceujinn modem 
society, and in W'har direction, are quest ions not easy to 
answ'er The ]nohleni of the effect of military and industiial 
warfare upon those who waj?e it is very comjilieated. 
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they are consistent, must rank medicine among the 
})lack arts and count the physician a mischievons 
preserver of the unfit ; on whose matrimonial un- 
dertakings the principles of the stud have the chief 
influence ; wliose whole lives, therefore, are an 
education in the noble art of su])pressing natural 
affection and symjmthy, are not likely to have any 
large stock of these commodities left. But, with- 
out th(;m, there is no conscience, nor any restraint 
on the conduct of men, exce])t the calculation of 
s(df-intc'iest, the balancing of certain })resent grati- 
fications against douhtful future pains; and ex- 
jieriencc tells us how much that is worth. Every 
(lay, we see firm believers in the ludl of the theo- 
logians commit acts by which, as they believe when 
cool, they risk eternal punishment; while they 
hold hack from those which are opposed to the 
sympathies of their associates. 


xni 

That }»rogressive modification of civilization 
which passes by the name of the (‘volution of 
society,” is, m fact, a ])roceHS of an essc'ntially 
different character, both fiom that which brings 
about the evolution cf species, in the state of 
nature, and from that which gives rise to the evo- 
lution of varieties, in tire state of ai‘t. 

There can be no doubt that vast changes liave 
taken place in English civilization since the reign 
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of the Tiulors. But I am not aware of a particle 
of evidence in favour of the conclusion that this 
evolutionary j)rocess has been accomj)anie(l by any 
modification of the physical, or the mental, 
cliaractej-s of the men who liave been the subjects 
of it. I ha,ve not met with any grounds for 
suspecting that the average Englislimen of to-day 
are sensibly different from those that Shahspen* 
knew and drew. We look into his magic minor 
of th(^ Elizabethan age, ami behold, nowise darkly, 
the presentment of ourselves. 

During these three centuries, from the reign of 
Elizabeth t.o that of Victoria, the struggle for 
existence lietween man and man has been so 
largely restraim^d among the gix'at mass of tin* 
j)0])ulation (except for one or two short intervals 
of civil wai), that it can liave liad little, or no, 
selective operation. As to anything comparable 
to direct selection, it has Ixam practised on so 
small a scale that it may also be negh^cted. 
The criminal law, in so far as by jiiitting to deatli, 
or by subjecting to long ]»eiiods of iiujaisonment, 
tliose who infringe its jirovjsions, it jirevents tlie 
pro])agation of heieditary criminal temhaicies; 
and the ])oor-lawg in so far as it separates married 
couples, who.se destitution arises from hereditary 
defects of cliaracter, aie doubtless stdective agents 
operating in favour of tlu' non-criminal and the 
more effective members of society. But the pro- 
jiortion of the ]>opulation wdiicli iliey influence 
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is very small ; and, generally, the hereditary 
criminal and the hereditary pauper have propa- 
gated their kind before the, law affects them. 
In a large projiortion of cases, crime and pauper- 
ism have nothing to do with heredity; but 
are the conseipieiice, partly, of circumstances 
and, partly, ol‘ the possession of qualities, which, 
under different conditions of life, might have 
excited esteem and even admiration. It was a 
shrewd man of the world who, in discussing sewage 
]»roblems, remarked that dirt is riches in the 
wrong place ; and that sound caphorism has moral 
applications. The benevolence and open-handed 
gt'iKirosity which adorn a rich man, may niid<e a 
])aiiper of a poor one ; tin.' energy and courage to 
vdiicli the su(*cessful soldiei owes his rise, the cool 
and daring subtlety to which the great financier 
owes his fortune, may vi'iy c-asily, under unfavour- 
able conditions, lead their possessors to the 
gallows, or to the hulks. Moreover, it is lairly 
])iobalde that the children of a ' failure ’ will le- 
ceive from thi*ir other parent just that little 
moditication of character which ma,kes all the 
difference. I sometimes wonder whether ])eople, 
who talk so freely about extirpating the unfit, 
ever dispassionately considci- their own history. 
Surely, one must be vi'ry ‘ fit,’ indeed, not to know 
of an occasion, or perhajis two, in one’s life, when 
it would have been only too easy to (pialify for 
a phice among the ‘ unfit.’ 
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In ray belief tlie innate qualities, physical, 
intellectual, and moral, of our nation have 
remained substantially tlie same I'or the last 
four or five centuries. If the struggle for (exist- 
ence has affected us to any serious extent (and I 
doubt it) it has been, indirectly, through (jur mili- 
tary and industrial wars with other nations. 

XIV 

Whnt is often calk'd the struggle foi’ existence 
in society (I plead guilty to having used the 
term too loosely myself), is a coiiti'st, not for tlu' 
iiK'ans of existence, but for the means of enjo\- 
rai'iit. Those who occupy the fii’st jilaces in this 
practi('al competitive examination are the rich 
and the influential ; tliose who fail, more or less, 
occupy tile lower places, down to the sejualid 
obscurity of the paujier and the criminal. Upon 
the most liberal estimate, I suppose the former 
grou]) will not amount to two jier cent, of the 
population. I doubt if th(‘ latter excc'eds another 
two ])er cent. ; but Ut it be su])])osed, for the sake 
of argument, that it is as great as five per cent ^ 
As it is only in the latti^r grou]) that any- 
thing comjiarable to the struggle for existence in 
the state of nature can take place ; as it is only 

^ TItose who lead llio last Essay in this volunu' will not 
ac( uso luf ot wishing to attenuate tlie evil of the existence of 
this group, whethei gieat or small 
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amonp^ this twentieth of tlie wliole people tliat 
numerous men, women, and children die of rapid 
or slow starvation, or of the diseases incidental to 
])ermanently bad conditions of life ; and as there 
is nothing' to pi'evenb their muIti])lication before 
they ar(j killed oif, while, in spite of greater 
infant moit.ility, they increase faster than the 
rich ; it seems clear that the struggle for exist- 
ence in this class can have; no appreciable se- 
h'ctive influence upon the otlu'r ho per cent, of 
the ])opulation. 

What sort of a sheo]) breed(a' would ho ]>e who 
should content himself with jacking out the worst 
fifty out of a thousand, leaving them on a 
barieii common till the weakest st;irved, and then 
hitting the sut vivors go back to mix with the rest '' 
And the j)arallel is too favourable ; since in a 
large number of cases, the actual })0()r and the 
convicted criminals are neithei the weakest nor 
the worst. 

In the struggle foi- the means of enjoyment, 
the (jualities which ensure success are energy, 
industry, intellt'ctual ca})acity, tenaciU of })urjiose, 
and, at least as much symjmthy as is necessary 
1,0 make a man understand the feelings of his 
fellows. Were there none of tho.se artificial ar- 
rangements by which fools and knaves are kept at 
tlu' top of society instead of sinking to their natural 
place at the bottom,^ the struggle foi'the means of 

^ 1 liavt’ flsewlierc lamented tlie abseme fium society of 
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enjoyment would ensure a constant circulation of 
the liuman units of the social compound, from 
the bottom to the top and from the top to the 
bottom. The survivors of the contest, those who 
continued to form the great bulk of the iiolity, 
would not be those ‘fittest’ who got to the very 
to]), but the great body of the moderately “fit,” 
whose numbers and su})erior })ropagativc power, 
emible them always to swamp the exceptionally 
endowed minority 

T tJiink it must be obvious to every one, that, 
whethei we consider the internal or the external 
interests of society, it is desirable they should be 
in the hands of those who an- endowed with the 
largest shai'C of energy, of industry, of intellectual 
ca])acity, of tenacity of pui})Ose, while they are not 
devoid of sympathetic humanity; and, in so far as 
the struggle for the means of enjoyment tends to 
plac(! such men in possession of wealth and inllu- 
eiice, it is a process which tonds to the good of 
society But the ])rocess, as we have seen, has 
no real resemblance to that which ada})ts living 
beings to current conditions in the state of nature ; 
noi‘ any to the artificial selection of the hoiti- 
ciilturist, 

a inaclimery for lacilitatii)f]j the (lescent of iiu‘aj)ac‘ity. “Ad- 
iiiiiiLstiativo Niliilisni.” Collcckd Kshmjii, vol. i. p. 54. 
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XV 

To return, once more, to tlic parallel of horti- 
culture. In the modern world, the gardening of 
uK'n hy themselves is ])ractical]y restricted to the 
y)erfori nance, not of selection, but of that other 
function of the gardener, the creation of condi- 
tions more favourable than those of the state of 
nature ; to the end of facilitating the free ex- 
pansion of the innate faculties of the citizen, so 
lar as it is consistent with the general good 
And the business of the moral and political 
philosopher appears to me to be the ascertainme!it, 
by the same method of observation, ex])eriment, 
and ratiocination, as is practised in other kinds 
of scientific work, of the course of conduct which 
will best conduce to that end. 

But, supposing this coui’se of conduct to be 
scientifically determined and carefully followed 
out, it cannot ])ut an end to the struggle for 
(existence in the state of nature ; and it will not so 
much as tend, in any way, to the ada]>tation of 
man to that state. Even should the whole human 
race be absoihed in one vast polity, within which 
“absolute j)olitical justice” reigns, the struggle 
for existence with the state of nature outside it, 
and the tendency to the return of the struggle 
within, in consecpience of over-multiydication, will 
remain ; and, unless men’s iidieritance from the 
ancestors who fought a good fight in the state of 
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nature, tlicir dose of original sin, is rooted out by 
some metliod at 2>i’csent unrevealed, at any rate 
to disbeliev('rs in snj)ernaturalism, eveiy eliild 
born into tlie world will still bring witli liim tli(' 
instinct of unlimited self-assertion. He will liitve 
to learn the lesson of self-restraint and reniUKaa- 
tion. But tbe pi'actice of self-iestraint and re- 
nunciation is not liai)piness, tliougli it may be 
soinetbing iniicb better. 

That man, as a ‘ animal,’ is sus- 

ceptible of a vast amount of imju'ovemeiit, by edu- 
cation, by instruction, and by tlie application of bis 
intelligence to tbe ada^dation <»f tbe conditions 
of life to bis bigber needs, I enteitain not tlu' 
slightest doubt. But, so long as be nmiains liable 
to error, intellectual or moral ; so long as be is 
comjielled to lie ])eri>etually on guard against tlu' 
cosmic forces, whose ends are not bis ends, without 
and within himself; so long as be is haunted by 
inex^JUgnabb* memorii^s and bo]K‘less aspirations; 
so long as tbe recognition of bis inbilectiial limita- 
tions foices him to acknowledgi* bis incajiacity to 
jienctrate tbe mystery of existence ; tbe jirosjK'ct 
of attaining untroubled ba.])])iness, or of a state 
which can, even remotely, deserve* tbe title of 
])erfection, a])])ears to me to be as misleaxling an 
illusion as ever was dangled bedore tbe eyes of jioor 
humanity. And there have been many of them. 

That wliiedi lies before tbe human race is a 
constant struggle to maintain and improve, in 
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opposition 1.0 tl 1C State of Nature, tlie State of Art 
of an organized polity ; in which, and by whicli, 
man may develoj) a worthy civilization, capable 
of maintaining and constantly im])roving itself, 
until the evolution of our globe shall have entered 
so fiirupon its downward course that the cosmic 
process resumes its sway; and, once more, tin* 
State of Nature prevails over the surface of our 
planet. 


Kdfe (s(‘f' p 30) —It s(‘('ius tlie fa^liion llO^\aday& to if 2 ;rioif.' 
Hmtley, tliongli, a ceiituiyand a halt ago, ho not only laid 
tho foundations Imi hiiilt up iniuh of tho suj»erstructuie ot a 
tiuo tlioory oi tho Evolution of the intelloetiial and irioial 
taciiltios. lie sjtoaks ot what 1 ha\(! teiinod the etluoal ]>rooess 
as “our I’logiess fioin Solt-intoiost to Sell -annihilation.” 
Obumations on 3Ian{\U9), \o\. ii p 2bl 
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Soleo enim et in aliena castra transire, nontanqnain Iransfuga 
sod tanquam explorator. (L, Ann^ei Sene0;!5 Ei’Ist. II, 4 ) 

There is a deliglitful child’s story, known by 
tlie title of “ Jack and the Bean-stalk,” witli 
which my contein])orarics who are jiresent will be 
familiar. But so many of our grave and reverend 
juniors liave been brouglit up on severer intellec- 
tual diet, and, perhajis, have become acquainted 
with fairyland only through primers of comparative 
mythology, that it may be needful to give an out- 
line of the tale It is a legend of a bean-plant, 
which grows and grows until it reaches the high 
heavens and there spreads out into a vast canojiy 
of foliage The hero, being moved to climb the 
stalk, discovers that the leafy expanse supports a 
world comjiosed of the same elements as tliat 
below, but yet strangely new ; and his adventures 
there, on which I may not dwell, must have com- 
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pletely clianocMl his views of the nature of things ; 
though the story, not having been composed by, 
or for, plnlosophers, has nothing to say about 
views. 

My present enterpiise has a, certain analogy to 
that of the daring adventurer. 1 beg you to 
a(‘company me in an attem}>t to reach a woild 
which, to many, is probably st, range, by the help 
of a bean. It is, as you know, a simple, inert- 
looking thing. Yet, il planted under pro])er con- 
ditions, of which sufficient wa.rmth is one of the 
most important, it manifests active ]K)wers of a 
very remarkable kind. A small green sec'dling 
ciiKTges, rises to tlu' surface of the soil, r/ipidly 
increases in size and, at the same time, undergoes 
a- si'Di'S of metamorphoses which do not excite our 
wonder as miicli as tliose which meet us in 
h'gendary history, merely because they are to be 
seen every day and ;dl day long 

By insensible steps, the plant builds itself up 
into a large' and various fabnc of root, stem, leaves, 
tlowcTS, and fruit, every one moulded within and 
without 111 accordance with an e.vtn'inely complex 
but, at the same time, minutely defined pattern. 
In ('a(‘h of these' comjdicated structures, as in their 
smalk'st constituents, there is an immanent energy 
which, in harmony with that ix'sidcnt in all the 
otlu'rs, incessaiifly works towards tlie' maintenance 
of the whole' anel the efficu'nt. pel ffirinance of the 
part which it has to jday in the economy of nature. 
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But no sooner has the edifice, reared with such 
exact elaboration, attained conip]etcn(\ss, than it 
begins to crumble. By degrees, the plant withers 
and disa})]>ears fiom view, leaving behind more or 
fewer a])parently inert and simple bodies, just like 
the b('an from which it sprang; and, like it, en- 
dow(‘d with the })otentiahty of giving rise to a 
similar cych' of manih'stations. 

Neither the poetic nor the scientific imagination 
is put. to much strain in tke search after analogies 
with this pro(‘ess of going fortli and, as it were, 
returning to the starting-] )oint. It may be likened 
to the ascent and descent of a slung stone, or 
the course of an arrow along its trajc^ctory. Or 
we may say that the living energy takt's first an 
upward and then a downward road Or it may 
seem preferable to compare' the exjiansion of the 
germ into the full-grown plant, to the unfolding 
of a fan, or to tin* rolling Ibrth and widening of a 
stream ; and thus to arrive at the concejiiion of 
‘ development,’ or ‘ evolution.’ Here a,s else- 
where, names are ' noise and smoke ’ ; the im- 
portant point is to have a clear and adeejuate 
conception of the fact signified by a name And, 
in this case, tin* fact is the Sisyplifean process, in 
the cours(‘ of which, the living and growing plant 
passes from the relative simplicity and latent 
])otentiality of the seed to the full epi])hany of a 
highly differentiated type, thence to fall back to 
simplit'ity and jiotentiality. 
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The value of a strong intellectual grasp of tlie 
nature of this process lies in the circunistance that 
what is true of the bean is true of living things in 
general. From very low forms up to the highest 
— in th(‘ animal no less than in the vegetable 
kingdom — the process of life presents the same 
appearance ^ of cyclical evolution. Nay, we have 
but to cast our eyes over the rest of the world and 
cw’lical change presents itself on all sides. It 
meets us in the water that hows to the sea and 
returns to the s])rings; in the heavenly bodies 
that wax aaid wane, go and return to their places; 
in the inexorable secpience of the ages of man’s 
life ; in that successive rise, apogee, and fall of 
dynasties a,nd of states which is tlie most pro- 
minent to])ic of civil history. 

As no man fording a, swift stream can di]) his 
foot twice into the same watc'r, so no man can, 
with ('xactmcss, ahlrni ot anUhing in tlu' sensible 
world that it is- As he utters the words, nay, 
as he thinks them, the jiredicati' ceases to be 
aiiplicable; the piesent has become the past; the 
‘ is ’ should l)(‘ ‘ was ’ And the more we learn of 
the nature of things, the more evident is it that 
what we call r<‘st is only unjicrceived activity; 
that seeming peace is silent but .strenuous battle. 
In every part, at every moment, the state of the 
cosmos is the expression of a transitory adjust- 
ment of contending forces; a scene of .strife, in 
which ail the combatants fall in turn. What is 
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true of eacli juirt, is true of the whole. Natural 
knowledge tends more and more to the conclusion 
that “ all the choir of heaven and furniture of the 
earth ” are the transitory forms of parcels of cosmic 
substance wending along the road of evolution, 
from nebulous potentiality, through endless 
growths of sun anil planet and satellite ; through 
all vari(*ties of matter; through infinite diversities 
of life and thought; jiossibly, through modes of 
being of which we neither have a conception, nor 
are competent to form any, back to the indefin- 
able latency from which they arose. Thus the 
most obvious attribute of the cosmos is its imper- 
maiK'nce. It assumes the aspect not so much of 
a permanent entity as of a changeful process, in 
which naught endures save the flow of energy and 
the rational order which jiervades it. 

We have climbed our bean-stalk and have 
reached a wonderland in which the common and 
the familiar become things new anil strange'. In 
the ox])loration of the cosmic process thus 
typified, the highest intelligence of man finds 
inexhaustible employment ; giants are subdued to 
our service; and the spiiitual affections of the 
contemplative philosopher are engaged by beautii's 
worthy of eternal constancy. 

But there is another aspect of the cosmic process, 
so ])erfect as a mechanism, so beautiful as a work 
of art. Where the cosmojioietic energy works 
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through sentient beings, there arises, :iniong its 
otlier manihistatioiis, tliat which we call pain or 
sutfeiing. Tliis baleful product of evolution in- 
creases in (]uantity and in intensity, with advancing 
grades of animal organization, until it attains its 
highest level in man. Kurtlu'r, the consumma- 
tion is not reached in man, the mere animal ; nor 
in man, the whole or half savage ; l)ut only in 
man, the nn'inln'r of an organized ])olity. And 
it is a necessary conse(|uenc«‘ of hisattenpit to live 
in this way ; that is, under those conditions which 
are essential to the full development of his noblest 
powers. 

Man, the animal, in fact, has woihc'd his way 
to the hcadshi]) of the sentient world, and has 
become the sipierb animal which he is, in virtue 
of his success in the struggle for existence. The 
comlitions ha.ving been of a certain order, man’s 
organization has adjust(‘d itst'lf to them better 
than that of his competitors in the cosmic strife. 
In t,he case of mankind, the self-assertion, the 
unscrupulous sidzing u])on all that can be grasped, 
the tenacious holding of all tliat can be kept, 
which constitnte the essence of the struggle for 
existence, liave answered. For his successful pro- 
gress, throughout the savage state, man has bian 
largely indebted to those ipialities which lie shares 
with the ape and the tiger; his exce})tional 
physical organization; his cunning, his sociability, 
his curiosity, and his imitativeness ; his ruthless 
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roused by o])]>ositioii. 

But, in proportion as men have passed from 
anarchy to social organization, and in })roportio)i 
as civilization has grown in worth, these deejdy 
ingrained serviceable qualities have become de- 
fects. After the manner of successlul pc'rsons, 
civilized man would gladly kick down the huhler 
by which he has climbed. He would be only too 
])leased to see ‘ tin* a] le and tiger die’ But they 
decline to suit his convenitmee ; and the unwel- 
come intrusion of these boon companions of liis 
hot youth into the ranged existence of civil lift' 
adds ])ains and griefs, imiumei*able and immeasur- 
ably grca,t, to those wbicli the cosmic process 
necessaril}' biings on the mere animal. In fact, 
civilized man brands all these ape and tigt'r 
prompting's witli the name of sins; he punishes 
many of the acts which flow from them as ci-inies ; 
and, in extreme cases, he does his bt'st to put an 
end to tlie survival oi' the fittest of former days 
by axe and ro])e. 

1 have said that civilized man lias reached this 
point; the asseition is perliajis too broad and 
general ; I had bell.t'r jnit it tliat ethical man has 
attained thereto. The science of ethics professes 
to furnish us witli a rc'asoned rule of life ; to tell 
us what is right action and why it is so. What- 
ever differences of o])inion may exist among experts, 
there is a general consensus that the ape and tiger 
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LK'Uiods of tlio st-ru^glo for ('xisfcoiicc aic not 
reconciiable with sound (d, Ideal principles. 

The hero of onr story descended the bean-stalk, 
:uid came back to tlie common wot Id, where fare 
and work wer(‘ alike hard ; wheie ugly competitors 
were mnch conTinoner than bean ti fid jwincesses ; 
and where the* (‘vei lasting battle with S('lf was 
mnch h‘ss sure to be crowned with victory than a. 
tiirn-to with a gia,nt. We have done the like 
Thousands upon thousands of onr fidlows, thou- 
sands of y{\'irs ago, ha,ve prec(*ded ns in finding 
themselves fa(‘e to 1‘ace with the same di’c'ad ])rob- 
leni of ('vil. They a.lso have seiMi that the cosmic 
])roeess is evolntion ; that it is fnll of wonder, full 
of beaiity, and, at the same time, fnll of ])ain. 
They have sought to discover tlu' bc'aringof tlu'sc' 
great lacts on ethics ; to find out whether there 
is, or is not, a sanction for moi'alit}’ in the ways of 
the cosmos. 

Th('ori('S of the ntiiverse, in which the conception 
of ('Volution ]>lays a leading jiart, were extant at 
least six centuries bcfoi-e onr era,. Cteitain know- 
]('dge of them, in the fifth century, reach(\s ns 
from localities as distant as the valley (»f the 
(ranges and the Asiatic coa.sts of the yEgean. To 
the ('arly phiioso])h(’rs of Hindostan, no less than 
to those of Ionia, the salient and characteristic 
I'eatnu' of the phenomenal woi'ld was its change- 
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fulness ; tlie unresting flow of all things, through 
birth to visible being and thence to not being, in 
which they could discern no sign of a beginning 
and for which they saw no |)r()S])ect of an ending. 
It w;is no ]('ss ])lain to some of these antique fore- 
runn(*,i-s of modern jddlosophy that suffering is the 
badge of all the tribe of sentient things ; that it 
is no accidental accompaniment, but an essential 
constituent of the cosmic process. The* energetic 
Grecik might fliid flerce joys in a woild in which 
‘strife is father and king’; but tht' old Aryan 
spirit was subdued to quietism in tla^ Indian sage ; 
the mist of suffering which spread over humanity 
hid everything elsi; from his view ; to him life 
was one with sufteringand suffering with life. 

In Hindostan, as in Ionia, a ])eriod of relatively 
high and tolerably stable civilization had succe('d('d 
long ages of semi -barbarism and straggle. Out of 
wealth and security had come leisure and reline- 
ment, and, cloS(‘ at their heels, had followed the 
malady of thought. To the struggle for bare 
existence, which never (mkIs, though it may be 
alleviated and i)artially disguised for a fortunate 
lew, succei'ded tlie struggle to make existence 
intelligibk? and to bring the order of things into 
harmony with tlu' moral sense' of man, which also 
never ends, but, foi the thinking few, becomes 
keener with every increase of knowledge and with 
every step towards the realization of a worthy 
ideal of life. 
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Two thousand live hundred years ago, tlic value 
of civilization was as apparent as it is now ; then, 
as now, it was obvious that only in the garden of 
an orderly polit}' can tlie finest fiuits humanity 
is capable of bearing be produ(;ed. But it had 
also becouK' evident that the blessings of culture 
weix' not unmixed. The garden was apt to turn 
into a hothouse. The stimulation of the senses, 
the pampering of the emotions, endlessly mul- 
tiplied the sources of })leasure. The constant 
widening ol‘ the intellectual fi(dd indefinitely 
(‘xtended the range of that especially human 
faculty of looking bcdbix' and aftoi', which adds 
to the fleeting present those' ol<l and new worlds 
of the ]>ast and the* future, wherein men dwell the 
more the higlnn- tlu'ir culture' But that very 
sharpening of the se'iise and that subtle' refine- 
ment of emotion, whicli brenight sue-h a, wealth of 
})leasures, were; fatally attende^el by a ])ro])ortional 
('nlargememt of tl>e ca})acity for suffering; and 
the divine fae'ulty e>f imaginatiem, whde it created 
ne'w heavens and iie'w earths, provided them with 
the corresponding lu'lls of futile regret for the 
past anel morbiel anxiedy for the future.'^ Finally, 
the inevitable' penalty of over-stimulation, ex- 
hau.stion, o])('n('d the gates e)f eivilizalion to its 
great enemy, ('mini ; the' stale' and Hat weariness 
when man de'lights not, nor weunan neither ; when 
all things are* vanity anel vexation ; and life seems 
not worth living except to escape the bore of dying. 
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Even purely intellectual ju'ogress brings about 
its revenge's. Problems settled in a rougli and 
ready way by rude men, absorbed in action, 
demand n'liewed attention and show tbemselves 
to be still unread riddic's when nu'n have time to 
think. The beneficent demon, doubt, whose name 
is Legion and who dwells amongst tin' tombs of 
old fiiiths, enters into mankind and thenceforth 
refuses to be cast out. Sacred customs, venerabh' 
dooms of ancestraJ wisdom, hallowed by tradition 
and ])rolessing to liold good for all time, are pul 
to the (]uestion Cultured reflection asks for their 
crech'ntials ; judge's them liy its own standards; 
Anally, gathers those (»f winch it approves into 
('thical systems, in which the reasoning is rarely 
much more than a (h'cent pretext for the adoption 
of foregone conclusions. 

One of the oldest and most important elements 
in sucli systems is the conce])tion of justice. 
Society is impossible unless those who are asso- 
ciated agree to observe certain ruh'S (tf conduct 
towards one anotlu'r; its staliility de]K'nds on tlu' 
steadiness with which they abide' by that agree- 
ment; and, so far as they waver, that mutual 
trust which is the' bond of socii'ty is weakeiu'd 
or (lestrened. Wolvc's could not hunt in ]>acks 
('\ce])t for tlie re'al, though unex])reRsed, under- 
standing thad they should not attack one anoth('r 
during the chase. The most rudinu'ntary polity 
is a pack (»f men living umh'r the like tacit, 
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the very in)})ortaiit advance: upon wolf society, 
tliat tliey agrcM' to use the force of tlie whole body 
against individuals who violate it and in favour of 
those who observe it. This observance of a com- 
mon understanding, with the conse(|uent distribu- 
tion of punishments and rewards according to 
accepted rules, received the name of justice, whili' 
the contrary was called injustice. Early ethics 
did not take much note of the animus of the 
violator of the rules. But civilization could not 
advance far, without, th(‘- establishment of a 
capital distinction betw(‘en the case of involun- 
tary and that ol wilful misdiH'd ; between a merely 
wrong action and a guilty one. And, with increas- 
ing refineiiK'nt of moral a]>preciation, the pioblcm 
of desert, which aris(‘s out of this distinction, 
acquired more and more theorc'tica! and jaactical 
importance. If life must b(‘ given for life, yid it 
was recogniz(‘d tliat th(‘ unintentional slayer did 
not altogether deserve death; an<l, by a, soil, of 
C(im])ronns(' bdween tlu' jmblu' and th(' ])rivat(' 
conception of justice, a, san(l,uaiy was ])rovi(h'd 
in which he might take refuge fiom the avenger 
of blood. 

The idea of justice thus und('rw(‘nt a, gradual 
sublimation from ])unishm{‘nt and n-ward accord- 
ing to acts,to])unishnu‘ntand rmvard according to 
desert; or, in other words, according to motive. 
Righti'ousness, that is, action from right motive, 
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not only became synonymous with justice', but the 
yiositive constituent of innocence and the very 
heart of goodness. 

Now wlieii the ancient sage, whetlier Indian or 
Greek, wlio had attained to this conception of 
goodness, looked the world, and esjiecially human 
lifi', in the face, he found it as hard as we do to 
bring the course of evolution into harmony with 
even the elementary recpiiremcnts of the ethical 
ideal of th(' just and the good. 

If there is one thing jilainer than another, it is 
that neither the pleasures nor the pains of life, 
in the merely animal world, are distributed accord- 
ing to desert; for it is admittedly impossible for 
the lower orders of sentient beings to dc'serve; 
eithcir the one or the iither. If there is a gene- 
ralization from the facts of human life which has 
the assent of thoughtful men in every age and 
country, it is that the violator of ethical rules 
constantly escapes the punishment which he 
deserves ; that the wicked flourishes like a grt'en 
bay tree, while the righteous begs his bread ; 
that the sins of the fathers are visited ujion tlu' 
ehildn'ii; that,, in the realm of nature, ignorance 
is punished just as severely as wilful wrong ; and 
that thousands ujion thousands of innocent beings 
suffer for the crime, or the unintentional trespass, 
of (tlK‘ 

(Jreek and Semite and Indian arc agreed upon 
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this subject. The book of Job is at one with the 
“Works and Days” and the Buddhist Sutras; 
the Psahnist and the Prea(;her of Israel, with the 
Tragic Poets of Greece. What is a more common 
motive of th(' ancient tragedy in fact, than the 
unfathomable injustice of the nature of things; 
what is more deejdy lidt to be true than its pr('- 
sentation of the destruction of the blaineh'ss by 
the work of his own hands, or bv th(‘ fatal o])ora- 
tion ol' the sms of others^ SuK'ly (7{di]»us was 
|)ur(! of heart; it was th(‘ natural setpuaice of 
ev(‘nts — the cosmic jwocess — which drove' him, in 
all innocence, to slay his lather and Ix'come the 
husband of his mother, to the desedation e)f his 
peeiide and his own he'adlong ruin. Or to step, fen 
a ?ne)ment, bejnnel the' chre)nole)gicaJ limits I have 
set myself, what constitutes the se'iu})iternal at- 
tractiem of Hamlet but the ajejeeal to elee‘])e'st 
expedience of that history of a no less blameless 
elreamer, elragged, in spites of himself, into a worlel 
out of joint ; involved in a tangle of crime anel 
miseny, create'el by one of the prime age'uts e)f the' 
ceesnnc preeces.s as it works in and through man ? 

Thus, brought before' the tribunal of ethics, the 
e'osmos might well seem to stand e'ondenuu'd 
The' conscience of man revedte'el a, gainst the' moral 
ineliffenene'e' of nature, and the muTocosmic atom 
should have found the dlimitable macrocosm 
guilty. Blit few, oi none, venture'el to lecord that 
verelict. 
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In tJu' gre.Tt. Semitic trial of tiiis issiu', .Job 
takes refuge in silence cind submission ; tlie Indian 
and the Greek, less wise perhaps, attempt to n'- 
concile the irrc'conciJable and jdead for the defend- 
ant. To this (‘nd, the Grec'ks invented Theo- 
dicies; whih' the Indians devised what, in its 
ultimate i‘orm, must rather be termed a Cos- 
modiey. For, though Buddhism recognizes gods 
many and lords many, they are ])roducts of the 
cosmic process ; and transitory, however Jong ('n- 
during, luamf ‘stations of its .eternal activity. In* 
the doetriiK' of transmigration, whatever its origin, 
Ih'aJiminieal and Buddhist S])eeulation found, 
iH'ady to hand,'^ the means of const, ructing a. 
plausible vindication of the ways of the cosmos t(t 
man. It this world is full of pain and sorrow; il' 
grief and evil fall, lik(‘ the ram, upon both the 
just and the unjust; it is because, like the rain, 
they a, re links in tlie (‘iidless chiiin of natural 
causation by which ])ast, ])i-esent, and future ari' 
indissolubly connected; and theie is no moic 
iniusti(‘e in th(‘ oiu' case than in th(‘ othei. Every 
sentient being is reajhng as it has sown ; if not in 
this life, tlnm in one or other of the infinite serit's 
of anteced('nt existences of which it is the latest 
t,eim The pi’csi'iit distributi<ai of good and evil 
is, th(‘iefoi(', the alg(‘braical sum of accumula,ted 
]»ositiv(‘ and lu'gative deserts; or, ra.ther, it 
de]M‘nds on the floating balance of th(‘ account. 
For it was not thought necessary that a comph't.e 
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settlement sliould ever take place. Arrears luiglit 
stand ovm- as a sort of ‘ hanging gale ’ ; a period 
of celestial Inappiness just earned might be suc- 
ceeded by ages of torment in a hideous nether 
world, the balance still overdue for some remote 
ancesti'al error. ^ 

Whether the cosmic pi’ocess looks any moj'e 
moral than at first, after such a vindication, may 
peihaps be (jiiestioned. Yet this plea of justifica- 
tion is not less jdaiisible than others; and none 
but very hasty thinkeis will I’eject it on the 
ground of inherent absurdity. Like the doctrine 
of evolution itself, that of transmigration has its 
roots ill the world of reality; and it may claim 
such sujiport as the gieat argument li'om analogy 
IS capable of sup] dying. 

Everyday e.\])erienc(‘ familiarizes us with the 
iacts which are groujied under the name of here- 
dity. Evt'iy one ol' us bears u]K)n him obvious 
marks of his jiarentage, ]ierha])s of remoter rela- 
tionshijis Mon* particularly, tlie sum of tenden- 
cies to act in a certain way, which we call 
“ character,” is often to be tracisl through a long 
series of' progiaiitors and collaterals So we may 
justly say that this ‘character’ — tliis moral and 
iiitellectual essence of a man — does veritably jiass 
over fiom one fleshly tabernacle to another, and 
does really ti’ansmigrate from gmieration to 
generation. In the new-born infant, the character 
of the stock lies latent, and the Ego is little more 
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than a huiidle of potentialities. But, very early, 
these become actualities ; from childhood to age 
they manifest themselves in diilness or bright- 
ness, weakness or strengtli, viciousiiess or up- 
rightness; and with each feature modified by 
confluence with another character, if by nothing 
else, tlic charactei- passes on to its incarnation in 
new bodies. 

The Indian jihilosophers called character, as 
thus defined, ' karma.’ It is this karma which 
passed from life to life and linked them in the 
chain of transmigrations ; and they held that it is 
modified in each life, not merely by confluence of 
jiarentage, but by its own a(*ts They were, in 
fact, strong believers in the tiieory, so much 
disimted just at jiresent, of the hereditary trans- 
mission of acquired characters. That the mani- 
festation of the tendencies of a charac^ter may be 
greatly facilitated, or impeded, by conditions, of 
which self-discipline, or the absence of it, are 
among the most imiiortaiit, is indubitable; but 
that the character itself is modified in this way is 
by no means so certain ; it is not so sure that the 
transmitted character of an evil liver is worse, or 
that of a righteous man better, than that which 
he received. Indian philosopliy, however, did not 
admit of any doubt on this subject; the belief in 
the influence of conditions, notably of self-dis- 
cipline, on the karma was not mendy a necessiiry 
])ostulate of its tlieory of retribution, but it pre- 
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sentcd the onl}^ way of escape from the endless 
round of traiiHinigrations. 

The earlier forms of Indian philosojihy agreed 
with those prevalent in our own times, in siijipos- 
ing the existence of a pennanent reality, or ‘ sub- 
stance/ beneath the shifting series of phenomena, 
whether of matter or of mind. Tlie substance of 
tlie cosmos was ‘ Bralima/ tliat of tlie individual 
man ‘Atman’; ami the latter was sejiarated from 
t)he former only, if I may so sjieak, b\ its jiheno- 
menal envelope, by the casing of sensations, 
thoughts and desires, pleasures and jiains, wliieh 
make up the illusive phantasmagoria of lift' This 
tilt' Ignorant take for reality ; their ‘ Atman ’ 
(therefore remains eternally im])ris()ned in tlehi- 
sions, bound by the fetters of desire and scourged 
by the whiji of misery. But the man wlio has 
attained enliglitenment sees that the a})parenL 
rtiality is mere illusion, or, as was said a couple of 
thousand years later, that tliere is nothing good 
nor bad but thinking makes it so. If the cosmos 
“ is just and of our jdeasant vices makes instru- 
ments to scoui'ge us,” it would seem that the only 
way to escape from our heritage of evil is to 
destroy that fountain of desire whence our vices 
flow; to refuse any longer to be the instruments 
of the evolutionary process, and witlalraw from the 
sti'uggle for existenc('. If tlie karma is modifiable 
by self-discipline, if its coarser desires, one aftc'r 
anotlu'r, can be extinguished, the ultimate funda- 
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mental desire of self-assertion, or the desire to bo, 
may also be destroyed^ Then the bubble of 
illusion will burst, and the frec'd individual ‘ At- 
man ’ will lose itself in the universal ‘ Brahma.’ 

Such seems to have been the pre-Buddliistic 
conception of salvation, and of the way to be 
followed by those who would jittam thereto No 
more thorough mortification of tlu' flesh has ever 
been attemjited than that achieved by the Indian 
ascetic anchorite ; no later monachism has so 
nearly succeeded in reducing the human mind to 
that condition of impassive quasi-somnambulism, 
which, but for its acknowledged holiness, might 
run the risk of being confoundc-d with idiocy. 

And this salvation, it will be observed, was to 
be attained through knowledge, and by action 
based on that/ knowledge ; just as the experi- 
menter, wlio would obtain a certain jihysical or 
chemical insult, must have a knowledge of the 
natural laws involved and the jiensistent disciplined 
will ade(|uate to carry out all the various opera- 
tions re(]uired The sujiernatural, in our sense of 
the term, was entirely excluded Them was no 
external jiower which could affect the secpience of 
cause and effect which gives rise to karma; none 
but the will of the subject of the kaima wdiich 
could ])ut an end to it. 

Only one rule of conduct could be based u])on 
the remai’kable theory of which I have endeavoured 
to give a masoned outline. It was folly to continue 
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to exist wlicii an overplus of pain was certain ; 
and the jirobabilities in favour of tlie increase of 
misery with tlie pi'olongation of existence, were 
so overwlielniing. Slaying the body only made 
imitters worse; there was nothing for it but to 
slay the soul by tlu' voluntiiry jirrest of all its 
activities. Projierty, social ties, I'amily affections, 
common companionship, must be abandoned ; tfie 
most natural ajijietites, even that for food, must 
be suytpressed, or at least minimized ; until all 
that remained of a man was the imjiassive, 
extenuated, mendicant monk, self-hyjmotised 
into catale})tic tiances, which the <h‘luded mystic 
took for’ foretastes of the final union with 
Brahma 

The founder of Buddhism accepted the chief 
postulate's demaneh'd by his pi’edecessois. But he 
was not satisfied with the practical annihilation 
involved in merging the individual existence in 
tlie unconditioned — the Atman in Brahma. It 
would seem that the admission of the existence of 
any substance whatever — even of the tenuity of 
that which has neither ipiality nor energy and of 
which no predicate whatever can be asseited — 
a])peared to him to be a danger and a snare. 
Though reduced to a hypostatized negation, 
Brahma was not to be trusted ; so long as entity 
was there, it might conceivably n*sume the weary 
round of evolution, with all its train of immeasur- 
able misi'i'ics, Gautama got lid of even that 
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shade of a shadow of permanent existence by a 
metaphysical tonr dc. force of great interest to the 
student of jihilosophy, seeing tliat it supplies the 
wanting lialf of Bishoj) Berkeley’s well-known 
idealistic argument. 

Granting the premises, T am not aware of any 
escape from Berkeley’s conclusion, that the ‘ sub- 
stnnee’ of matter is a meta])h}sical unknown 
(juantity, of the existence of which there is no 
proof. What Berkidey does not seem to have so 
clearly perceived is that the non-existence of a 
substance of mind is ecjually arguable ; and that 
the result of the impartial ajiplications of his 
reasonings is the reduction of the All to co- 
existences and secpiences of jdieiiomena, beneath 
and beyond which there is nothing cognoscible. 
It is a remarkable indication ol‘ the siditlety of 
Indian spc'culation that Gautama should have 
seen deeper than the greatest of mod ei‘n idealists; 
though it must be admitted that, if some of 
Berkeley’s rt^asonings respecting the nature of 
spirit are jmshed home, they reach pretty much 
the same conclusion.^ 

Accepting the jirevalent Brahminical doctrine 
that the whole cosmos, cehsstial, terrestrial, and 
infernal, with its population of gods and other 
celestial beings, of sentient animals, of Meira and 
his devils, is incessantly shifting through recurring 
cycles of ]iroduction and destruction, in each of 
wdiich every human being has his transmigratory 
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representative, Gautama proceeded to eliminate 
substance altog('tlier ; and to rcKluce the cosmos 
to a more How of sensations, emotions, volitions, 
and thoughts, devoid of any substratum. As, on 
the surhice of a stream of water, we see ripples 
and whirlpools, which last for a while and then 
vanish with the causes that gave rise to them, so 
what seem individual existences are mere tem- 
porary associations of phenomena circling round a 
centre, ‘‘like a dog tied to a }M)st.” In the whole 
Tiniverse there is nothing permanent, no eternal 
substance either of mind or of matter. Person- 
ality is a metaphysical fancy; and in very truth, 
not only we, but all things, in the worlds without 
end of the cosmic phantasmagoria, arc such stuff 
a.s drc'ams aie made of. 

What then becomt‘s of karma”? Karma r('- 
mains untouched. As the ])eculiar form of energy 
we call magnetism may be transmitted from a 
loadstone to a piece of stec'l, from the steel to a 
])iece of nickel, as it may be strengthened or 
weakeiK'd by tlie conditions to which it is sub- 
jected while resident in each jaece, so it seems to 
have been conceived that karma might be trans- 
mitted from one })henomenal association to another 
by a sort of induction. However this may be, 
Gautama doubtless had a better guarantee for the 
aholition of transmigration, wlnm no wrack of 
substance, either of Atman or of Brahma, was 
left behind • when, in short, a man had but to 
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dream that he willed not to dream, to put an end 
to all dreaming. 

This end of life’s dream is Nirvana. What 
Nirvana is the learned do not agree. But, since 
the best oiiginal authorities tell us there is neither 
d(‘sire nor activity, nor any possibility of phenom- 
(.‘ual ieap})earance for tlie sage who has enteu'd 
Nirvana, it may be safely said of this acme of 
Buddhistic phiIo.sophy — “ the rest is silence.”*'^ 

Thus there is no very great jiractical disagree- 
ment between Gautama and liis predecessors witli 
resjiect to the end of action ; but it is otherwise 
as regards the means to tliat end. With just 
insight into human nature, Gautama declared 
extreme ascetic ])ractices to be useless and indeed 
harmful. Tlie appetites and the passions arc not 
to b(; abolished by mere mortification of the body ; 
they must, in addition, bo attacked on their own 
ground and conquered l)y steady cultivation of 
the mental habits which oppose them ; by uni- 
versal benevolence ; by the return of good for 
evil ; by humility ; by abstinence from evil 
thought; in short, by total nmunciation of that 
sell-assertion which is the essence of the cosmic 
process. 

Doubtless, it is to these ethical qualities that 
Buddhism owes its marvellous succeSvS.^^ A system 
which knows no God in the western sense ; wliich 
denies a soul to man ; which counts the belief in 
immortality a blunder and the hojie of it a sin ; 
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wliicli rofusos any efficacy to prayer and sacrifice ; 
wliieli l)ids men look to nothing but their own 
efforts for salvation ; whicli, in its original purity, 
knew nothing of vows of obedience, abhonud in- 
toku'ance, and never sought the aid of the secular 
arm ; yet spread over a considerable moiety of tbc; 
Old World with marvellous rapidity, and is still, 
with whatever base admixturi' of lort'ign super- 
stitions, the dominant creed of a huge liaction of 
mankind. 

Let us now set our faces westwards, towards 
Asia Minor and On'ece and ItaJy, to view the rise 
and progu'ss ot another philo^ojihy, ajiparently 
independent, Imt no less pervadt'd by the concep- 
tion of evolution.^^ 

The sages of Miletus were })i enounced evolu- 
tionists; and, however dark may be some of ilu' 
sayings of Ib'raclidtus of Ejdu'sus, who was ])rob- 
ably a contemjiorary of (huitama., no bettia* e\- 
pn'ssions of th(‘ essiaice of the modeiai doctrine 
of evolution can l>e found than aie ])resente(l by 
some of his lathy aphorisms and striking nnd.a- 
])hors^“ Indeed, many of my present aiiditois 
must liave observed that, more than once, I have 
borrowed from him in tlie briid’ exjiosition of the 
theory of evolution with wliich this discourse 
commenced. 

But when the focus of Greek intellectual activity 
shifted to Athens, the leading minds concentrated 
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tlicir attention etliical problems. Forsaking 
the study of the macrocosm for that of the micro- 
cosm, they lost the key to the thought of the 
great Ephesian, which, 1 imagine, is more intelli- 
gible to us than it was to Socrates, or to Plato. 
Socrates, more especialty, set the fashion of a kind 
of inverse agnosticism, by teaching that the prob- 
lems of physics lie beyond the reach oi' the 
human intellect; that the attempt to solve them 
is essentially vain ; that the one worthy object of 
investigation is the problem of ethical lib;; and 
his example was followed by the Cynics and the 
later Stoics Even the comprehensive knowledge 
and the pcmdrating intellect of Aristotle failed to 
suggest to him that in holding the eternity of the 
world, within its pu'sent range of mutation, he was 
making a retrogressive step. The scientific herit- 
age of Heraclcitus pa.ssed into the hands neither 
of Plato nor of Ari.stotle, but into those of Demo- 
critus. But the world was not yet ready to 
receive the great conceptions of the philosopher of 
Abdera. It was reserved for the Stoics to return 
to the track marked out by the earliei- jdiilo- 
sophers; and, professing themselves discijiles of 
Jleracleitus, to develop the idea of evolution 
systematically. In doing this, they not only 
omitted some characteristic features of tlimr 
master’s teaching, but they made additions al- 
together foreign to it. One of the most influ- 
ential of these importations wa.s the trairsceriT 
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dental theism wliich had come into vogue. The 
restless, fiery energy, operating according to law, 
out of which all things emerge and into which 
they return, in the endless successive cycles of 
the great year; which creates and destroys worlds 
as a wanton child builds up, and anon levels, sand 
ciustles on the seashore ; wa,s metamorjihosed into 
a material world-soul and docked out with all the 
attributes of ideal Divinity; not merely with in- 
finite power and transcendent wisdom, but with 
absolute goodness. 

The coiiseijuences of this step were momentous. 
For if the cosmos is the (‘ftect of an immanent, 
omnipotent, and infinitely beneficent cause, the ex- 
istence in it of real evil, still less of necessarily 
inherent evil, is plainly inadmissible.’^ Yet the 
universal experience of mankind testified then, as 
now, that, whether we look within us or without 
us, evil stares us in the face on all sides ; that if 
anything is leal, pain and sorrow and wrong are 
realities 

It would b(‘ a n(‘w thing in history if a 
philosoplu'i’s w(‘re daunted by the factious o})]X)- 
sition of I'xperitmcc' ; and the Stoics were the last 
men to allow themselves to bi* bi'afen by mere 
facts, ‘ Give me a doctriiu' and I will find the 
rotasons for it,’ said Ohrysijipus. So they per- 
fected, if they did not invent, that ingenious and 
])lausible form of pleading, tin* Theodicy ; for the 
purpose of showing firstly, that there is no sucli 
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thing as evil ; secondly, that if then^ is, it is the 
necessary correlate of good; a.nd, inonutver, that it 
is either due to our own fault, or indicted for our 
honefit Tlu'odjcies have l)een very popular in 
tlu'ir tune, and I believe that a numerous, though 
somewhat dwarfed, progeny of them still survives. 
So far as I know, they are all vaiiations of the 
theme set forth in those famous six lines of the 
“Essay on Man,” in which Po])e sums up Boling- 
broke’s remniiseenct's of stoicid and otlu'r sjiecu- 
lotions of this kind — 

“All iiatuic IS bill ait, unknown to tlioc ; 

All (‘lianci', (liii'dion which thon caiist not see ; 

All tliscoid, haiinony not ninlci stood ; 

All ]iartml evil, universal i^ood : 

And si>tt(‘ of piidi', in erjing n-ason’s .sjuto 

One tiuth is deal whatever is is light,” 

Yet, surely, if tluTi* are few moK' iinjuirtaiit 
truths than thosi' (‘uuneiatiHl in tlu' fii'st triad, the 
second is open to very grave objections. That 
there is a ‘soul of good in things evil’ is un- 
(|uestionable ; nor will any wise man diaiy the 
disciplinary value of pain and sorrow. But these 
considerations do not help us to see why the im- 
mense multitude of irresponsible sentient beings, 
which cannot profit by such disciplirng sliould 
suffer; norwh}, among the endless possibilities 
open to omni])otence — that of sinless, hapjiy exist- 
ence among the rest — tlie actuality in wliich sin 
and misery tibound should lie tliat selected. 
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Suroly it is iiu'rc ch(*a,p rhetoric to caJl argunioiits 
wlii(‘]i have never y(‘t been answered l)y evcai the 
nieekost and the least rational of Optimists, sug- 
gestions of the prid<i of reason. As to tlu' eon- 
eluding aphorism, its httest plaee w(udd be as an 
inseiiption in It^ttca's of mud over the pori,al of 
some ‘ stye of Epi(*urus ’ for that is ulnars the 
logical apjilieation of it to ]>raetiee would land 
men, with every as])iration stilled and ('very effort 
])araiyz('d. Why try to set light what is right 
already'^ Wh} stiave to improve the liest of all 
possible woilds ? Let us eat and drink, for as to- 
day all is right, so to-morrow all wdl be. 

But the att(an]>t of the Stoies to blind tla'iii- 
selv(\s to th(' reality of evil, as a- neeessaiy con- 
comitant of the cosmic jiioei'ss, had h'ss success 
than tliat of the Indian philoso])h(']-s to exclude 
tlu' K'ality of good from tlieir jmiview. Lidoi- 
tunalc'ly, it is much (‘asii'r to shut one's ('yes to 
good llh'iii to ('vil Pain and sorrow kmtck at our 
doors mol 0 loudly tha,n jileasun' and hap])iness ; 
and the ])rints of their lu'avy fo(Ust('ps are less 
('asily effaced. Before the grim realities of 
practical life tliQ jiffasant fictions of optimism 
vanished. If this w('re tlie best of all jiossible 
worlds, it nevertheless ])r()V('(l itself a very incon- 
venii'iit habitation for the ideal sage. 

The stoical summary of the whole duty of man, 
‘Live according to nature,’ would seem to imjily 
that the cosmic jirocess is an (‘xcmplar for human 
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conduct. Ktliics would thus become apjdied 
Natural History. In fact, a confused employment 
of the maxim, in this sense, lias done immeasur- 
able mischief in later times. It has furnished an 
axiomatic foundation for the philosophy of philo- 
sophasters and for ihc moralizing of sentimentalists. 
But the Stoics were, at bottom, not merely noble, 
but sane, men ; and if we look closely into what 
they really inea,nt by this ill-used jdirase, it will 
be Ibund to present no justification for the mis- 
chievous conclusions that have been deduced- 
from it. 

In the language of the Stoa, ‘ Nature ’ was a 
word of many meanings Ther(‘ was the ‘ Nature ’ 
of the cosmos and the ‘ Nature’ of man. In the 
hitter, the animal ‘ natui'e,’ which man shares 
with a moiety of the living part of tin' cosmos, was 
distinguished from a higher ‘nature'.’ Even in 
this higher nature there weie guides ol‘ rank. 
The logical faculty is an instrument which may Ix^ 
turned to account for any jnii-jiose. The passions 
and the emotions are so closely Ih'd to tin* lowe'r 
nature that the'y may be consideied to be* jiatho- 
logical, ratlier than normal, pln'iiomena. Tlu' one 
supreme, hegemonic, faculty, which constitutes the 
essential ‘natiini’of man, is most nearly repre- 
senti'd by that which, in the language of a later 
])hilosop]iy, has been called the ])ure n'ason. It is 
this ‘nature’ which holds up the ideal of the 
supreme good n,nd demands absolute submission of 
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tli(‘ will to its behests. It is this whieli comiiiands 
all men to love one another, to return good for evil, to 
regard one another as fellow-citizens of one great 
state. Indeed, seeing that the progress towards 
perfection of a civilized state, or polity, depends 
on the obedience of its members to these com- 
mands, the Stoics sometimes termed the pure 
reason the ‘politicar nature. Unfortunately, 
the s('nse of tlu' adj(‘ctive has undergone so much 
modification, that the application of it to that 
which commands the saciifice of self to the 
common good would now sound almost grotesque.^*' 

But what part is ])layed by the theor}’ of evolu- 
tion in this view of ethics ^ So far as I can 
discern, the ethical system of the Stoics, which is 
essentially intuitive, and rev(‘renc(\s the categorical 
im])erative as strongly as that of any later 
moralists, might have bemi just what it was if they 
had hc'ld any otlier theory ; wlntlier that of sjx'cial 
creation, on the one side, or that of the eternal 
existence of the jax'sent order, on the otlnu’^^' To 
the Stoic, the cosmos had no importaiu'e for the 
conscience, exco])t in so lar as lu' chose to think 
it a pedagogue to virtue. Th(‘ ])ertina, cions o])ti- 
mism of our ])hilosoi)hers hid from tln'in the actual 
state of tlie case. It ])revented them from seeing 
tliaf cosmic naturt‘ is no school of virtue, but the 
h(‘ad(|uarters of the enemy of ethical nature. 
The logic, of facts was necessary to convince tlu'in 
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that tlie cosmos works througli the lower nature 
of man, not for rigLteousness, but against it. And 
it finally drove them to confess that tlie existence 
of their ideal “ wis(‘ man ” was incom])atible with 
the natun* of things ; that even a passable a])])roxi- 
mation to that ideal wasto])e attaimsl only at the 
cost of renunciation of the world and mortification, 
not nien'ly of tin' fic'sh, but of ail human aliec- 
tions. The state of perfection was that ‘ a])a- 
theia’^^ in which desire, though it may still be 
felt., is ])owerh'ss to move the will, r(‘(luced to the' 
sole function of executing the commands of pure 
n'ason. Even this residuum of activity was to be 
ri'garded a.s a temjxn'ary loan, as an (‘fiiux of the 
diviiH' wo]-ld-])erva,<ling sjtirit, chafing at its im- 
prisonment in the fl(*sh, until such time as death 
enabled it to letiirn to its source' in the all- 
pervading logos. 

1 find it difficult, to discover any very gieat 
difference In'tweeui A]>atlu'ia a,nd Niivami, (‘X(‘e])t 
that stoical speculafion agrees with pie-Ihiddhistic 
])hilosophy, rather than with tlu' teachings of 
Gautama, in so far as it ])ostula,te‘S a ])e)’ma- 
iK'iit substance eepiivaJi'iit to ‘Biahma’ and 
'AtmaiG; and that, in stoical practice, the 
ado])tion of the life of the irn'iidicant cynic was 
held to be more a counsel of j)erfection than an 
indispensable condition of the higher life. 


Thus the t'.xtrenies touch Greek thought and 
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Indian thought set out from ground eoniinon to 
botli, diverge widely, develop under very difierent 
])hysical and moral conditions, and hnally converge 
to jmictically tlie same end. 

The Vedas and the Homeric epos set before us 
a world of rich and vigorous life, full of jo}ous 
fighting men 

Tliat 1‘vor A\ith a f]oli(' wclcoino took 

Tfu‘ tliun<U'i and the suiisliiiic .... 

and who were ready to brave the veiy Gods them- 
selves when their blood was u}). A lew centuries 
})ass away, and undca* the influence of civilization 
tlie descendants of these men are ' su'klied o’er 
with the pale east of thought’ — frank jiessimists, 
or, at best, make-believe o])timists The courage 
of the warlike stock may be as liardly tiii'd as 
before, jieihaps more hardly, but the enemy is 
self. Tlie hero has become a monk. The man of 
action is replai'ed by the quietist, whose highest 
a.spi ration is to be the piussive instrument of the 
divine Reason. B\ the Tiber, as by the Ganges, 
ethical man admits that the co.smos is too strong 
for him; and, destroying every bond which ties 
him to it by ascetic discipline, he seeks salvation 
in absolute renunciation.^^’' 

Modern thought is making a fresh start from 
the base whence Indian and Grta'k philosophy si't 
out : and, the human mind being very much what 
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it was six-and-twenty centuries ago, there is no 
ground for wonder if it presents indications of a 
tendency to move along the old hues to the same 
results. 

We are more than sufiicientiy familiar with 
modern pessimism, at least as a speculation ; for I 
cannot call to mind that any of its present votaries 
have sealed their faith by assuming the rags and 
the bowl of the mendicant Bhikku, or the cloak 
and the wallet of the Cynic. The obstacles placed 
ill the way of sturdy vagrancy by an unphiloso- 
phical police have, perhajis, proved too formidable 
for ])hilosophical consistency. We also know 
modern speculative optimism, with its jKTfectibility 
of the species, reign of peace, and lion a,nd lamb 
transformation scc'ues; but one do(>s not liear so 
much of it as oiKMlid i'orty y(‘ars ago; indec'd, 1 
imagine it is to be met with mon* commonly at 
the tables of the healthy and wealthy, than in the 
congregations of the wise. The majority of us, Ij 
apprehend, prof(‘ss neitlu'r pessimism nor optimism.' 
We hold that the world is luatln'r so good, nor so 
bad, as it conceivably might be; and, as most of 
us have reason, now and again, to discover that it 
can be. Those who liave failed to expeihnice the 
joys that make life worth living are, jn’obably, ini 
as small a minority as those who have never| 
known the griefs that rob existence of its savour 
and turn its richest fruits into mere dust and 
ashes. 
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Further, I think I do not err in assuming tliat, 
liowevcr diverse their views on pliilosopliical and 
religious matters, most men are agreed that the 
proportion of good and evil in life may be very 
sensibly affected by human action. I never lieard 
anybody doubt that the evil may be thus increased, 
or diminished ; and it would seem to follow that 
good must be similarly susce})tible of addition or 
subtraction. Finally, to my knowledge, nobody 
professes to doubt tliat, so far forth as we possess 
a power of bettering things, it is our paramount 
duty to use it and to train all our intellect and 
energy to this sujireme service of our kind. 

Hence the pnvssing interest of the (juestion, to 
what extent modern ])rogress in natural know- 
ledg(', and, more especially, the general outcome 
of that progress in the do(‘trine of evolution, is 
com])etent to hidp us in the great work of lielping 
one another ? 

The propounders of what are (‘alknl Ike ‘‘ ethics 
of evolution,” when the ‘ evolution of ethics ’ 
would usually better ex])ress the object of their 
speculations, adduc(‘ a number of more or less in- 
teresting facts and more or less sound arguments, 
in favour of the origin of tin* moivil sentiments, 
in the same way as otliei- natural phenomena, by 
a pi‘OC(‘ss of evolution. I have little doubt, for my 
own part, that they are on the right track ; but as 
the immoral sentiments have no less been evolved, 
thei'e is, so far, as much natural sanction for the 
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one as the other. The thief and the murderer 
follow nature just as much as the ])hilanthro})ist. 
Cosmic evolution may teach us how the good and 
the evil tendencies of man may have* come about; 
but, in itself, it is incompetent to furnish any 
better reason why what we cedi good is prel’erablc; 
to what we call evil than we had before. Some 
day, I doubt not, we shall arrive at an understand- 
ing of the evolution of tlie a-sthetic faculty : but 
all the understanding in tlu‘ woi’ld will neitlu'r 
increase nor diminish the force* of the* intuition 
that- this is beautiful and that is ugly. 

There is a nother fallacy which ap})ears to me to 
pervade the so-called “ ethics of evolution.” It is 
the notion that because, on tin.* whole*, auimals 
and ])lants have aelvanced in perfe'e*tion of organ- 
ization by means oi' the struggle for existe*nce and 
the cemsequent ‘survival of tlie fitte'st’; therefore 
men in society, men as e'thical beings, must loedc 
to the same ])rocess te» lielj) them towarels per- 
ibctieai. I suspect that this fallacy has aristui out 
of the unfortunate aiubiguity of the ])hrase ‘sur- 
vival of the fittest.’ ‘ Fittest ’ has a eeamotation of 
‘ best ’ ; and abejut ‘ best ’ there hangs a moiul 
flavour. In cosmic nature, liow(i vei\ wliat is 
‘ fittest ’ depends upon the conditions . Long sinc,e,^'* 
I ventured to point out that if our hemisphere 
were to cool again, the survival of the fittest might 
bring about, in the vegetable kingdom, a. po]mla- 
tion of more a.nd more stunted and humblei’ and 
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humbler organisms, until the ‘fittest’ that sur- 
vived miglit be nothing but licliens, diatoms, and 
sueli microscopic organisms as those wliich give 
red snow its colour; wljile, if it became hotter, the 
pleasant valleys of the Tliaines and Isis migl)t be 
uninhabitable by any animated bidngs save those 
that flourish in a tropical jungle. They, as the 
fittest, the best adapted to the changed conditions, 
would survive. 

Men in society arc undoubte(lly subject to the 
cosmic process. As among other animals, multi- 
})lication goes on without cessation, and involv('s 
sev('-re competition for the means of support. The 
struggle for ('xistence tends to eliminate thos(' less 
fitted to adapt themselves to the circumstanees 
of their existence. The stiongi'st, the most sell- 
assertive, t('nd to tread down the weakei'. But/] 
the influence of the cosmic jirocess on the evolu- 
tion of society is thegreati'i* the mou' rudimentary 
its civilization. Socia l jirogi'.ess means- a checking 
of tlu' cosmic ])rocess at every st(']) and the sub- 
stitution for it of another, which may be called 
the efl^ il procei ^s : the end of which is not the 
sjiiAiivak of those who may happen to he the 
fittest, in respect of the whole of the conditions 
which obtain, but ( T those who are ethically the 
best.^^* 

As I have alieady urged, the jiractice of that 
which is ethically best — what we call goodness or 
virtue — involves a course of conduct which, in all 
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respects, is opposed to tliat which leads to success 
in the cosmic struggle for existence. In ])l;\ce of 
ruthless self-assertion it demands ■bcK-restuiint. ; 
in place of thrusting aside, or treading down, all 
competitors, it reipiires that the individjml shall 
not merely respect, but shall helplus felloA^j its 
influence is directed, not so much to the survival 
of the fittest, as to the fitting, of a§.jnany_,as,pD&“ 
sible to survi^ It repudiates the gladiatorial 
theory of existence. It demands that each man 
who enters into the enjoyment of the advantages- 
of a polity shall be mindful of his debt to those 
who have laboriously constructed it; and shall 
take hoed that no act of his weakens the fabric in 
which he has been permitted to live Laws and 
moral precepts are directed to the end of curbing* 
the cosmic process and reminding the individual 
of his duty to the community, to the protection 
and influence of which he owes, if not existence 
itself, at least the life of something better than a I 
brutal savage. 

It is from neglect of these plain considerations 
that the fanatical individualism of our time 
attempts to apply the analogy of cosmic nature to 
society. Once more we have a misajiiilication of 
the stoical injunction to follow nature ; the duties 
of the individual to the state are forgotten, and his 
tendencies to self-assertion ari^ dignified by the 
name of rights. It is seriously debated whetlier 
the members of a community ani justified in 
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using tlieir combined strength to constrain one of 
their niimher to contribute his share to the main- 
tenance of it ; or even to prevent him from doing 
his best to destroy it. The struggle for existence, 
which has done such admirable work in cosmic 
nature, must, it appears, be e(jually beneficent in 
the etliical spliere. Yet if that whicli I liave in- 
sisted upon is true; if the cosmic ])rocess has no- 
sort of relation to moral emds; if the imitation of 
it by man is inconsistent with the first principles 
of ethics ; what becomes of this surprising tlieory ^ 

Let us understand, once for all, that the ethi(!a l 
progj;ess of soc iety depends, not o n imit at ing tJm 
cosniicjirocess, sLlf less-.m.Tuniiing away from it, 
bu t in combatin g it . It may seem an audacious 
pro})osal thus to j>it the microcosm against the 
macrocosm and to set man to subdue nature to his 
higher ends; but I venture to think that the 
great intellectual difference between the ancient 
tinu'S with which we have been occu]»hu1 and our 
day, lies in the solid foundation we have acrpiired 
for tlu' ho])e that such an enterjirise may meet 
with a certain measure of success. 

The history of civilization details the steps by 
which men have succeeiled in building up an 
artificial world within the cosmos Fi agile it'cd 
as he may be, man, as Pasca l says, is a thinking 
KH'd:-- there lies within him a fund of energy, 
o])erating intelligently and so far akin to that 
wliich pervades the universe, that it is competent 

(; 
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to influence and modify tlie cosmic process. In 
virtue of Ids intelligence, tlie dwarf bends tlie 
Titan to his will. In every iiimily, in every polity 
that has been established, the cosmic process in 
man has been restrained and otherwise modified 
by law and custom ; in surrounding nature, it has 
been similarly influenced by tin* art of the shep- 
herd, the agriculturist, the artisan. As civilization 
has advanc(Hl, so lias the extent of this interfiir- 
ence increased ; until tlu' organized and highly 
dev(‘loped sciences and aits of the prescait day 
have endowed man with a command over the 
course of non-human nature greater than that 
once attributed to the magicians. The most im- 
pressive, I might say startling, of these changes 
have been brought about in the course of the last 
two centuries; while a right comprehension of the 
process of life and of the means of influencing 
its manifestations is only just dawning u])on us 
W(‘ do not yet see our way beyond generalities; 
and wc are befogginl by tht' obtrusion of false 
analogies and crud(‘ antici])ations But Astro- 
nomy, Physics, (flieimstry, have' all had to pass 
through similar jihases, before they reached the 
stage at which their influ(*nce became an import- 
ant factor in human affairs. Physiobgy, Psycho- 
logy, Ethics, Politioa] Science, must submit to the 
same ordi'al. Yet it seems to iiu' irrational to 
doubt that, at no distant peii(>d, they will work as 
great a revolution in the sjiheie of practice. 
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Till' tlieory of evolution eiieouragcs no inilleu- 
nial anticipations. If, for millions of years, our 
glob(^ has taken the uj)wartl road, yet, some time,, 
tlie summit will he reached and the downward 
route' will he conmu'nced. The most daring 
imagination will hardly venture u])on the sugges- 
tion that the })o\ver and the intelligencei of man 
can ever arrest the jn’oeession of the great year. 

Moreover, the' cosmic nature horn with us and, 
to a large extent, necessary for our maintenance', 
is the outcome* of millions of years of severe train- 
ing, and it would he folly to imagine* that a few 
centuries will suffice to suhdue its masterfulne'ss 
to purely e-thie^al ends Ethie^ nature may count 
upxm Jiaving to ivckon with a tenacious anel 
powerful e'lK'iny as long as the* woihl laj^s. But, 
em the other hand, I see no limit to the extent to 
wjih'h intelligence and will^uide'er hy sound prin- 
ci |)les o f mvestigation, and o rgani zeel in common 
effiort, may mo dify the* conditions of existe-ne'e, for 
a ])eriod longer than that now cove're'd Tiy liistor\’. 
And much may he done* to change the nature* of 
man himself."*^ The inte*lhge*nce which has con- 
verte'd the* ])rother of the wolt into the; faithful 
guaj'dian e)f the Hock ought to he* able to do some- 
thing tow;irds curbing the instincts of savageiy 
in civilized men. 

But if wo may ]iermit ourse'lves a larger ho])e 
of ahate'meiit of the e*sse*ntial evil of the* world than 
was possible to those who, in the infancy of exact 
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knowledge, fUeed tlie. problem of existence mor(^ 
than a score of centuries ago, I deem it an essc^n- 
tial condition of tlie realization of that hope that 
we should cast aside tlie notion that the escape 
from i)ain and sorrow is the 2Ji'<>]>er object of life. 

We have long since emerged from the heroic 
childhood of our race, when good and evil could 
be met with the same ‘ frolic welcome ’ ; the 
attcmipts to esca]>e from evil, whether Indian or 
Grecik, have ended in flight from the hattle-fleld ; 
it remains to us to throw aside the youthful over- 
confidence and the no less youthful discourage- 
ment of nonage. We are g rown men, and must 
})lay the man 

stioiig ill vill I 

To stiivc, to soolv, to fiiul, and not to yield, F . 

cheiishiijg the good that falls in our way, and 
hearing the evil, in and around u s. with stout 
h earts s(‘t on di minish ing it. So far, we all may 
strive in one faith towards one hojie : 

It may he tliat tlie gulls Avill A\as]i ms down, 

It may lit* we sliall toueli the Jlajqiy Isles, 


. , . . hut sonnahing eio tlie end. 

Some AAoik of iiolde note may yet he done. 



NOTES 

Note 1 (p. 40). 

T UAYK been (-{ireful to spivik of the “ {ippeamnee ” 
of eyi'li(!al evolution presented by living things ; for, 
on ei’itiedl examination, it will be found that the 
course of vegetiible and of animal life is not exactly 
represented by the figure of a cycle which returns 
into its(df. Whiit actually ha])pens, in all but the 
lowest organisms, is tliat one part of the growing 
germ (.4) givi^s rise to tissues and organs, while 
.‘inotlier ]):irt [B) remains in its jirimitive condition, 
or is but slightly moditied. The- moiety A becomes 
tlie body of the adult and, sooner or later, perishes, 
while jiortions of the moiety B are detached and, as 
olTspring, continue the life of the species. Thus, if 
we trace back :iii organism {ilong the direct line of 
descent from its remotest Jincestor, B, as a whole, 
lais never suffered deiith ; portions of it, only, have 
been cast off and died in each individual oifspring. 

Everybody is familiar with the way in which the 
“ suckers ” of a strawberry phiiit behave. A thin 
cylinder of living tissue keeps on growing at its free 
end, until it attains ;i coiisideriible length. At 
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snccoHbive intervals, it dovolops buds whieli grow into 
strawberry plants; and these become independent by 
the dentil of the parts of the sucker which connect 
them. Tlio rest of the sucker, how^ever, may go on 
living and giwing indelinitely, and, circumstances 
remaining favourable, there is no obvious reason wdiy 
it should ever die. The living substance ]i, in a 
manner, answ^ers to the sucker. If w'e could restore 
the continuity which was once possessed by the por- 
tions of ]), contained in all the individuals of a direct 
line of descent, they would form a sucker, ors/o^«,ou 
wdiich these individuals would be strung, and which 
would never have wholly died. 

A sjieides remains unchanged so long as the 
potentiality of development resident in B remains 
unaltered ; so long, e </., as the buds of the strawdierry 
sucher ttuid to become typical vStraw'berry plants. In 
the case of the progressive evolution of a species, the 
developmental j)otentiality of B becomes of a higher 
and higher order. In retrogressive evolution, the 
contrary would be tlie case. The phenomena of 
atavism seem to show' that retrogi-essive evolution, 
that is, the return of a species to one or other of its 
earlier forms, is a, })Ossibility to be reckoned with. 
The simplification of structure, wdiich is so common 
in tlie pai-asitic members of a group, however, does 
not projierly come under this head. The worm-like, 
limliless Lernmi has no resemblance to any of the 
stages of development of the many-limbed active 
animals of the group to wdiich it belongs. 
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Koia 2 (p. 49) 

JltTaclciiiis says, llora/xw yap ovk Icttl hU (fi/^rji ai 
Tw aiJTw , ))nt, to be strictly aecnirate, tlie river 
remains, tliongli the water of wliieli it is composed 
changes — just as a man retains his identity though 
the whole substance of his body is constantly 
shifting. 

This is put very well by Seneca (Ep. Ivii. i. 20, Ed. 
Kuhkopf) : “ C'orpora nosti’a rapiuntur fluminuni 
moi*e, quidquid vides currit cum tempore ; nihil ex 
his qme videmus manet. Ego ipse duni hxjuor mutari 
ista, mutatus sum. Jioc est (juod ait Heraclitus ‘ In 
idem flumen bis non descendimus.’ Manet idem 
fluminis nomen, acpia transmissa est. Hoc in amne 
manifestius est quam in homine, sed nos quo(|ue non 
minus velox cursus pradervehit.'' 


Xofe r, (p. 55). 

‘‘Multa bona, nostra nobis nocent, timoris enim 
tormentuni memoria reducit, pro\idi'nti:i anticipat. 
Nemo tantum j)ra‘sentibus miser est.” (Seneca, Ed. 

V. 7.) 

Among the many wise and weiglity aphorisms of 
tlie Koman Bacon, few sound the rc alities of life more 
deeply than “ Multa Ixma nostra nobis nocent.” If 
there is a soul of good in things evil, it is at least 
equally true that there is a soul of evil in things 
good : for things, like men, have “ les defauts do leurs 
(jiialites.” It is one of the last lessons one learns 
from expeiience, but not the least important, that a 
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heavy tax is levied upon all forms of snecess ; and 
that failure is one of the commonest disguises 
assuiiK'd by blessings. 


Xoln ^ {p. GO), 

“Tliere is within the body of every man a soul 
which, at the death of the body, flies away from it 
like a bird out of a cage, and enters upon a new 
life . . . eithei' in one of the heavens or one of tlie 
hells or on this earth. The only exception is the 
rare case of a man liaving in tliis life acipiired a, 
true knowledge of (fod. According to the pre- 
lluddhistic tlu'ory, the soul of such a man goes along 
the path of the Gods to God, and, being united with 
Him, enters upon an immortal life in which liis 
individuality is not extinguished. In the latter theory, 
his soul is directly absorbed into the Great Soul, is 
lost ill it, and has no longer any indejtendent exisUaice, 
The souls of all other men enter, after the death of 
the body, upon a new existence in one or other of 
the many different modes of being. If in heaven or 
hell, the soul itself becomes a god or demon witliout 
entering a body , all superhuman beings, save the 
great gods, being looked ujion as not eternal, but 
merely temporary creatures. If the soul returns to 
earth it may or may not enter a new body ; and tins 
either of a liuman being, an animal, a plant, or even 
a material object. For all these are jiossessed of 
souls, and there is no essential difference between 
these souls and the souls of men — all being alike 
mere sparks of the Great Spirit, who is the only real 
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existence.” (Rhys I)avids, Jlihhert Lectures, 1881, 
p. 83.) 

For what I have said about Indian Philosophy, 1 
am particularly indebted to the luminous exposition 
of primitive Puddln’sm and its relations to earlier 
Hindu thought, which is given by Prof. Eliys Davids 
in his remarkable llihhe.rt Lectures for 1881, and 
Buddkuni (1890). The only apology I can olfer for 
the freedom with which I have borrowed from him 
in these notes, is my desire to leave no doubt as to 
my indebtedness. 1 have also found Dr. Oldenberg’s 
Buddha (Fd. 2, 1890) very helpful. The origin of 
the theory of transmigration stated in the above 
extract is an unsolved problem. That it differs 
widely from the Egyptian metempsychosis is clear. 
In fact, since men usually people the other world 
with phantoms of this, the Egyptian doctrine would 
seem to presujipose the Indian as a. more archaic 
belief. 

Prof. Rhys Da^dds has fully iii'^isted upon the 
ethical importance of the transmigration theory. 
“One of the latest speculations now being put foiuard 
among ourselves would seek to explain each man's 
character, and even his outward coiulition m life, by 
the character he inherited from his ancestors, a 
character gradually formed during a practically 
endless series of past existences, modified only by the 
conditions into which he was born, those very con- 
ditions being also, in like manner, tlie hist result of 
a practic'ally endless series of pa.st causes. Ootama’s 
speculation miglit be stated in the same words. Put 
it attemjited also to explain, in a way different from 
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tliat wliioli would bo adoptod by tlio exjxinouts of 
tlio uiodorii Iboory, tliat strange problem wliieh it 
is also the motive of the wonderful dinniii of the 
book of Job to explain— the fact that the actual 
distrilmtion liere of good fortune, or misery, is 
entirely independent of tlie moral qualities wliich 
men call good or liad. We cannot wonder that a 
teacher, wliose whole systi'in was so essentially an 
ethical reformation, should have felt it incumbent 
upon him to seek an explanation of this apparent 
injustice. And all the more so, since the belief he 
had inherited, the theory of the transmigration of 
souls, had pi-ovided a solution perfectly siiflica'ent to 
any one who could accept that belief.” (JJihhn't 
Lt‘cUm‘h, p. 911 ) J should venture to suggest the 
substitution of ‘ largely ’ for ‘ entirely ’ in the fore- 
going passage. Whether a ship makes a good or a 
bad voyage is largely independent of the conduct of 
the ('aptain, but it is largely affecti'd by that con- 
duct. Though powerless before a hurricane he may 
weather many a liad gale. 


Note 5 (p. 01). 

The outward condition of the soul is, in each new 
birth, determined by its actions in a jtrevious birth ; 
but by each action in succession, and not by the 
balance struck alter the evil has been reckoiu'd olf 
a, gainst the good. A good man wdio has once uttered 
a slander may spend a hundred thousand years as a 
god, in conse(|uence of his goodness, and when the 
powan* of his good actions is exhausted, may b(j born 
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as a fliimb man on account of liis transgression ; and 
a robber wbo lias once done an act of mercy, may 
come to life in a king’s body as tlie result of his 
virtue, and then suffer torments for ages in hell or 
as a ghost without a body, or be re-born many times 
as a slave or an outcast, in consequence of his evil 
life. 

“ I’liere is no escape, according to this theory, from 
the result of any act ; though it is only the conso- 
(jnences of its own acts that each soul has to endure. 
The force has been set in motion by itself and can 
never stop ; and its effect can never be foretold. If evil, 
it can never be modilied or prevented, for it depends 
on a cause already completed, that is now for ever 
beyond the soul’s control. There is even no continuing 
consciousness, no memory of the past that could guide 
the soul to any knowledge of its fate. The only 
advantage ojion to it is to add in this life to the sum 
of its good actions, that it may bear fruit with the 
rest. And even this can only happen in some future 
life under essentially the same conditions as the pre- 
sent one : subject, like the present one, to old age, 
decay, and dc'ath , and affording opportunity, like the 
jiresent one, for the commission of eriors, ignorances, 
or sins, which in their turn must inevitably produce 
their due effect of sickness, disability, or woe. Thus 
is the soul tossed about from life to life, from billow 
to billow in the great ocean of transmigration And 
there is no cscajie save for the very few, wdio, dining 
their birth as men, attain to a right knowledge of the 
(treat Sjiirit • and thus enter into immortality, or, as 
the later philosophers taught, are absorbed into the 
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Divine Essence.” (Rhys Davids, Hibh&rt Lecturei^, pp. 
85, 86.) 

The state after death thus imagined by the Hindu 
philosopher's has a certain analogy to tlie purgatory 
of tJie Roman Cliui'cli ; except that esca})c from it is 
dependent, not on a divine decree modilied, it may be, 
by sacerdotal or saintly intercession, but by the acts 
of the individual himself ; ajul that while ultimate 
emergence into heavenly bliss of the good, or well- 
prayed for. Catholic is professedly as.surod, the chances 
in favour of the attainment of absorj)tion, or of 
Nirvana, by any individual Hindu are exti'omely 
small. 


Note 6 (p 62), 

“ That ])art of the then prevalent transmigration 
theory which could not be proved false seemed to 
meet a deejdy felt necessity, seemed to supply a 
moi'al cause which would exphun the unequal distri- 
bution here of happinesss oi’ woe, so utterly inconsis- 
tent with the present characters of men.” Cauiama 
“ still therefore talked of men’s previous existence, 
but by no means in the v\ay that he is geiu'rally 
represented to have done” What he taught was 
“ the transmigration of character.” He hold that 
after the death of any being, whether human or 
not, there survived nothing at all but that being’s 
‘Karma,’ the result, that is, of its mental and bodily 
actions Every individual, whether human or divine, 
was the last inheritor and the last result of the 
Karma of a long series of past individuals— a series 
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80 Ion" that its beginning is beyond the reach of 
cahailation, and its end will be coincident with the 
destruction of the world.” (Rhys Davids, 1/ibbert 
Lectures, p. 92.) 

]n the theory of evolution, the tendency of a germ 
to develop according to a certain specific type, e g. of 
tlie kidney bea.n seed to grow into a plant having ail 
the c,ha.racters of Phase, olus vulgaris, is its ' Karma- ’ 
Tt is the “last inheritor and the last result” of Jill 
the conditions that have a.tl‘ected a line of ancestry 
which goes back for many millions of years to tlie 
time when life first appeared on the earth. Tlie 
moiety B of the substance of the bean plant (see 
Note 1) is the last link in a once continuous chain 
extending from the primitive living substance ; and 
the characters of the successive species to which it 
has given rise are the manifestations of its gradually 
modified Karma. As Prof. Rhys Davids aptly says, 
the snowdrop “is a snowdroji and not an oak, and 
just that kind of snowdrop, because it is the outcome 
of the Karma, of an endless series of past existences.” 
[Hibhert T Pictures, ]). 114.) 


Note 7 (p. b t). 

“it is interesting to notice that the very point 
which is the wi'akness of the theory - the supposed 
concentration of the elTect of the Karma in one new 
being — presented itself to the early Buddliists them- 
selves as a difficulty. They avoided it, partly by 
explaining that it was a particular thirst in the 
creature dying (a, craving, Tanha, which plays other- 
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wise a great part in tlie linddhist tlieory) which 
actually caused the birth of the new individual who 
was to inherit the Karma of the former one. Jhit, 
how this took pla,ce, how the craving desire produced 
tin's effect, was acknowledged to he a, mystery patent 
only to a Buddha.” (Ilhys Davids, ll'ihheit Lect'nres, 
1,. <J5.) 

Among the many parallelisms of Stoicism and 
Buddhism, it is curious to find one for this Tanha, 
‘thirst,’ or ‘ cra,ving desiri' ’ for life. Seneca writes 
(Kpist, Ixxvi. 18). “Si enim ullum aliud est honum 
(juam honestum, seejuetur nos aviditas vitev aviditas 
rerum vitam instruentium ; quod est intolernhile 
inhnitiim, vaguiu.” 


yotA’. 8 (p. ()()). 

“'i’he distinguishing characteristic of Buddhism 
was that it started a new line, that it looked u])on 
the dee]iest questions men have to solve from an 
entirely different standpoint. It swejit away from 
the field of its vision tlie vhole of the great soul- 
theory which had hitherto so coiiqiletely filled and 
dominated the minds of the superstitious and the 
thoughtful alike. For the first time in the history 
of the world, it proclaimed a salvation which each 
man could gain for himself and by himself, in this 
world, during this life, without any the least reference 
to God, or to Gods, either great or small. Like the 
Dpanishads, it placed the fir.st importance on know- 
ledge , but it was no longer a knowledge of God, it 
was a clear perception of the real nature, as they 
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supposed ii to be, of men and tilings. And it added 
to the noeessity of knowledge, tlie necessity of purity, 
of courtesy, of uprightness, of peace and of a universal 
love far reaching, grown great and beyond measure ” 
(Rhys Da vids, IJihhert Lect'nres, p. 29.) 

The contemporary Greek philosophy takes an 
analogous direction. According to Heracleitus, the 
universe uas made neither by Gods nor men ; but, 
from all eternity, has been, and to all eternity, 
will be, immortal hie, glowing and fading in 
due measure. (Mullach, JleracJiti Fra(juieiita, 27.) 
And the part assigned by his successors, the 
Stoics, to the knowledge and the volition of the ‘ wise 
man ’ made their Divinity (for logical thinkers) a 
subject for com])liments, rather than a power to be 
reckoned with. In Hindu speiailation the * Arahat,’ 
still more the ‘ Ruddha,’ becomes the superior of 
Rrahma , the stoical ‘wise man’ is, at least, the 
equal of Zeus. 

Derkeley affirms over and over again that no idea can 
he formed of a soul or spirit — “ If any man shall doubt 
of the truth of what is here delivered, let him but 
leflect and try if he can form any idea of jiower or 
active being, and -whether he hath ideas of two 
principal powers marked by the names of v'lll and 
'H.iulerstandiiKj distinct from each other, as w’cll as 
from a third idea of substance or being in general, 
with a relative notion of its siipjiorting or lieing tlie 
subject of the aforesaid power, wdiich is signified by 
the name soul or sjnrit. This is what some hold: 
but, so far as 1 can see, the words will, soul, Sj)int, 

TOL IX H 
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do not stand for different ideas or, in truth, for any 
idea, at all, but for soniotliing whieh is voiy dilTei-ent 
from ideas, and which, being an agent, cannot l)elike 
unto or represented by any idea whatever [though it 
must be owned at the same time, that we have some 
notion of soul, spirit, and the operations of tlu' mind, 
such as willing, loving, hating, inasmuch as wo know 
or understand the meaning of these words [77ie 
Principles of Jlnui/ui KnowJedtje, Ixxvi. See also 
§§ Ixxxix., cxxxv., cxlv.) 

It is open to discmssion, 1 think, whether it is. 
possible to have ‘some notion’ of that of wlmdi wo 
can form no ‘ idea.’ 

llerkelcy attaches several jiredicates to the 
“ jierceiving acti\e being mind, spirit, soul ormysell ” 
(Parts 1. IL) It is said, for exam])le, to be “indi- 
visible, incorporeal, unextended, and incorruptible.” 
Tiie jiredicate indivisible, though negative in form, 
has highly positive conseipiences, For, if ‘ perceiving 
active being’ is strictly indivisibh', man’s soul must 
be one with the Divine spirit; which is good Hindu 
or Stoical doctrine, but hardly orthodoK (Christian 
philosojihy. If, on the other hand, the ‘ substance ’ 
of active perceiving ‘being’ is actually divided into 
the one l)ivine and innumerable human entities, 
how can the juedicate ‘indivisible’ be rigoiously 
applicable to it? 

Taking the words cited, as they stand, they amount 
to the denial of the possibility of any knowledge of 
substance. ‘Matter’ having been resol ved into mere 
affections of ‘ sjurit,’ ‘ sjiirit ’ melts away into an 
admittedly inconceivable and unknowable hypostasis 
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of and ])OAver — ronsocjnently the existence 

of ;inytlung in the universe beyond a flow of 
phenniiKMia is a purely liypothetieal aHSumption, 
Indeed a pyrrhonist might raise the objection that if 
‘ esse ’ is ‘ peroipi ’ spirit itself can have no existence 
except as a perception, hvpostatized into a ‘ self,’ or 
as a perception of some other spirit. In the former 
case, objective reality vanishes, in tlie latter, there 
would seem to be the need of an infinite series of 
spirits eacli [lerceiving the others. 

It is curious to observe how very closely the 
phraseology of Ilerkeley sometniies approaches that 
of the Stoics: thus (cxlviii.) “It seems to be a 
(jP)h(ral preMnoe of ihe 'iniflrhil'hKj herd that ihey 
Cdin/M see (Uni .. I>ut, alas, wo need only o])en our 
eyes to see the Sovereign Loid of all things with a 
more full and clear view, Ilian we do any of our 
felloW'Creatures we do at all times and in all 
])laces perceive manifest tokens of the Dn'inity : 
everything we see, hear, feel, or any wise perceive by 
sense, being a sign or effect of the ])ower of (fod ” 

. cxlix, “It is therefore plain, that notin' np ran 
hr, more cvidrnt to any one that is capable of the 
least reflection, than ihr r.risteiirr of (lod, or a spirit 
who is intimately jn-esent to our minds, producing in 
them all that variety of ideas or sensations which 
continually affect us, on wdiom we have an absolute 
and entire depmidence, in short., in irhoin ire live a/nd 
move and have onr heimj ” cl. [I>ut yoiiAvill .say hath 
Nature no share in the production of natural things, 
and must they be all ascribed to the immediate and 
sole operation of (fed? . if by Xrtfu?-cis meant some 

11 2 
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being distinct from Crod, as well as fiom tin; laws of 
nature and things perceiv('d by sense, I must confess 
that word is to me an em])ty sound, without any 
intelligible meaning annexed to it.j Natuie in this 
acceptation is a vain (liiiiiara inti'odueed by those 
Iieathens, who had not just notions of the omni- 
presence and infinite perfection of (xod,” 

Comj)a]‘e Seneca {De lUnicJiciu, iv. 7) : 

“ Nat lira, incjuit, haa* mihi jiriestat. Non intelligis 
te, (|uuni hoc dicis, niutare Nomen Deo ? Quid eniiii 
e,st aliud Natura quam Dens, et divina I’atio, toti 
mundo et partibus ejus inserta^ (,>uoties voles tibi 
licet alitor huiic auctorem ri'i-um nostrarum com- 
pellare, et Jo\em ilium o]>timum et maximum i-ite 
dices, et tonantem, et statorem . qui non, ut liistoriei 
tradiderunt, ex eo quod post vot uni siisceptuni acies 
Ivomanorum fugientum stetit, sed ijuod stunt benedcio 
ejus omnia, stator, stabihtorque est liunc eundeni et 
fatum si dixeris, non mentieris, nam quuin fabum 
mini aliud est, «juam series imjilexa. causarum, ille est 
piima omnium causa, ea qua cu'tera' pendent.” It 
would appear, therefoie, tli.it tlie good Bishop is 
somewhat hard upon the ‘ liejitheii,’ of vliose words 
his own might be a paiajihrase. 

There is yet anotlim- diiection in which Berkeley’s 
philosophy, I will not say agrees W'lth (lautama’s, but 
at any rate ludjis to make a fundamental dogma of 
Buddhism intelligible. 

“ 1 find 1 can excite ideas in my mind at jdeasui'e, 
and vary and shift the scene as often as 1 think fit. 
It is no more than willing, and straightw'.ay this or 
that idea arises in my fancy • and by the siune power, 
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it is oblitenitetl, and inakos wny foi- another. This 
making and unmaking of ideas doth very properly 
denomimite the mind active. This much is certain 
and grounded on experience. . . [Principkn, 
xxviii.) 

A good many of us, I f.iiicy, have reason to think 
that experience tells them very much the contrary; 
a,nd are painfully familiar with the obsession of the 
mind by ideas which cannot be olditei’ated by any 
elfort of tlie will and steadily refuse to make way for 
others. But what I desire to point out is that if 
(lautama was eijually confident that he could ‘inaki' 
and unmake’ idea,s — then, since he had resolved 
self into a, group of ideal phantoms — tlie possibility 
of abolishing self by volition naturally followed. 


iVofe 0 (p 08). 

According to Buddhism, tlu^ relation of one life to 
the next is meiely that borne by the flanu' of one 
hunp to ihe llamo of anotluT lamp vhich is set aliglit 
by it. To the ‘ Arahat ’ or adejit “ no outward foi-m, 
no com]ionnd thing, no creature, no ci'eator, no 
existence of any kind, must a[)jK‘ar to be otlau' than a 
temporary collocation of its component jiarts, fated 
inevitably to be dissolved.” — (Bhys Davids, Hihhert 
Lectures, p. mi.) 

The self is nothing but a grou[) of jihenomena held 
together by the desire of life , when that desire shall 
have ceased, ‘Hhe Karma of tliat particular chain of 
lives will cease to influence any longer any distinct 
individual, and there will 1 k' no more birth; for 
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birth, decay, and death, grief, lamentation, and 
despair will have come, so far as reg.irds that chain of 
lives, for ever to an end.” 

The state of mind of the Arahat in wlmdi the 
desire of life has ceased is Kirvana. Dr. Oldenberg 
has very acutely and jiatieiitly considered the \airions 
interpretations which have been attached to 
‘ Nirvana’ in the work to which T ha.ve referred (pp. 
285 tt seq.). The result of his and other discussions 
of the (juestion may I think be briefly stated thus : 

1. Logical deduction fiom the predicates attached 
to the term ‘ Nirvana ’ sti-ips it of all leality, con- 
eeivahility, or perceivability, whether by (lods or 
men. Lor all practical purposes, therefore, it conies 
to exactly the same thing as annihilation. 

2. But it is not annihilation in the ordinary sense, 
inasmuch as it could take pla.ee in tlie living Arahat 
or Buddha, 

3. And, since, forthe faithful Ihuhlhist, that which 
was abolished in tlu^ Arahat was the possibility of 
further pain, sorrow^ or sin ; and that Avhich was 
attained wais perfect pieace , his mind directed itself 
exclusively to this joyful consummation, and jiersoni- 
fied the negation of all conceivable (‘xistence and of 
all pain into a positive bliss. I’his was all the more 
easy, as tTaaitama refused to give any dogmatic 
definition of Nirva,na. "There is something analogous 
in the way in which jieople commonly talk of the 
‘ happy release ’ of a man wdio has been long suffer- 
ing from mortal disease. According to their own 
views, it must always be extremely iloiditfnl whetlu'r 
the man will be any ha})picr after the ‘release’ than 
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before. But they do not choose to look at the 
matter in this light. 

The popular notion that, with praetieal, if not 
metaphysical, annihilation in view, Buddhism niu.st 
needs be a sad a,nd gloomy faith seems to be incon- 
sistent with fact , on the contrary, the pi'ospect of 
Nirvana lills the true believer, not merely with 
cheerfulness, but with an ecstatic desire to reach it. 


Note 10 (p. 68). 

The influence of the pictun' of the personal quali- 
ties of (hiutama, afforded by the legendary anecdotes 
which rapidly grew into a biogr<iphy of the Buddha ; 
and by the birth stoides, vhich coalesced with the 
current folk-lore, and weie intelligible to all the 
world, doubtless jilayed a great part. Further, 
although Gautama appears not to have meddled with 
the caste system, he refustsl to lecogiiize any dis- 
tinction, save that of perfection in the way of salva- 
tion, among his followers , and by such teaching, no 
less than by the inculcation of love and benevolence 
to all sentient beings, he practically levelled every 
social, })ohiical, and racial barrier. A third im- 
portant condition was the organization of the 
Buddhists iniu monastic communities for the stnctei 
professors, while the laity were permitted a wide 
indulgence in practice and were allowed to liojie for 
accommodation in some of the temporary abodes of 
bliss. With a few hundred thousand years of 
immediate paradise in sight, the average man could 
be content fo shut his eyes to what might follow, 
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Note. H (p. 09). 

Ill ancient times it was the fMshion, oven among 
the (H'oeks tliemselves, i.o derive all (Ireek wisdom 
from Kiisteni soiii-ces; not long ngo it was as 
generally denied that (tieek philosophy had any 
connection with Oriental speculation ; it seems 
]H‘o})ahle, however, that the truth lies between these 
c'xtremes. 

The Ionian intellectual movement does not stand 
alone. It is oidy one of several sporadic indications 
of the V 01 king of some powerful mental ferment over 
the whole of the iirea. comprised hei-ween the ^dllgean 
and Northern Hindostan during the eighth, seventh, 
and sixth centuries before our era.. In these three 
hundred years, })ro}»hetism attained its apogee among 
the Semites of Palestine ; Zoroasterisni grew and 
became Ihe creed of a coiujuering race, the Iranic 
Aryans, Ihiddhism I’ose and spread vith marvellous 
ra])idity among the Ai-yans of Hindostan; while 
sciiuitilic naturalism took its rise among the Aryans 
of Ionia. It would be diliicult to find another three 
centuries wdiich have given birlh to four events of 
equal importance. All the ])rinci])al existing 
religions of mankind have grown out of the first 
tliree ; while the fourth is the little spring, now' 
swollen into the great stream of positive science. So 
far as physica,! jiossibilities go, the })rophet Jeremiah 
and the oldest Ionian phil(»so])lier might have met 
and conversed If they had done so, they would 
probably have disagreed a good deal ; and it is in- 
teresting to reflect that their discussions might have 
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embraced questions which, at the I’resent day, are 
still hotly controverted. 

The old Ionian philosophy, then, seems to be only 
one of many results of a stirring of the moral and 
intelb'ctual life of the Aryan and the Semitic popu- 
lations of Western Asia. Tlu^ conditions of this 
general awakening were doubtless manifold ; but 
there is one which modern research has brought into 
great prominence. This is the existence of extremely 
ancient and highly advanced societies in the valleys 
of the Euphrates and of the Nile. 

It is now known that, more than a thousand — 
perhaps more than two thousand — years before the 
sixtli century no., civilization had attained a re- 
latively high pitch among the Babylonians and the 
Kgy})tians, Not only had painting, sculpture, 
architecture', and the industrial arts reached a re- 
markable development , but in (Iiahhea, at any rat(‘, 
a vast amount of knowledge had bemi accumulated 
and iTK'thodized, in the dejiartments of giammar, 
mathematics, astronomy, and natural history. Where 
such traces of the scientiiic spirit are visible, 
naturalistic sjieculation is rarely far off, though, so 
lar as 1 know, no remains of an Accadian, ov 
Egyptian, philosophy, propeily so called, have }et 
been ri'covered. 

(Geographically, (dialdiea occupii'd a ci'iitrai posi- 
tion among the oldest seats of civilization. CVnn- 
merce, largely aided by the intervention of those 
(‘olossal pi'dlars, the Bluenicians, had brought Ohahhea 
into connection with all of them, for a thousaiul 
years before the ejioch at present under consideration. 
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And in tlio ninth, eiglitli, und seventh centuries, the 
Assyrian, tlio de])Ositary of Chaldicaii civilization, as 
the Macedonian and the Koman, at a later date, were 
the depositaries of Greek culture, had added irre- 
sistible iorce to tlie other agencies for the w'ide dis- 
tribution of (dialdivan literature, art, and science, 

1 confess that 1 find it difficult toiuaigine that the 
Greek imiiiigrants - who stood in somewhat tlie same 
relation to t he Babylonians and the Egyptians as the 
later Germanic barbarians to the Koinaiis of the 
Empire— should not laive been immensely influenced 
by the new life with which they became acquainted. 
But there is abundant diiect evidence of the magni- 
tude of this influence in ceitain spheres. 1 suppose it 
is not doubted that the (irreek went to school with 
the Oriental for liis primary instruction in reading, 
writing, and aiithmetic, and that Hemitic theology 
sup])lied liiiii with some of Ins mythological lore. 
Nor does there noiv seem to be any (juestion about 
the Lirge indebtc'dness of Greek a,rt to that of 
Chalda'a, and that of Egyjit, 

But the manner of that indebtedness is very 
instructive. Tiie obligation is clear, but its limits 
are no less definite. Nothing better cAemplifies the 
indomitable originality of the Greeks than the 
relation.-, of their art to that of the Orientals. Ear 
from being subdued into mere imitators by the 
teclinical excellence of their teachers, they lost no 
time in bettering the instruction they leceived, using 
their models as mere stepping stones on tlie w^ay 
to those un.surpassed and unsurp.issahle achievements 
wdiich are all their own. The .shibboleth of Art is 
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tlie liiiman figure. TLo ancient Chal(Uean« and 
Egyptians, like the modern Japanese, did wonders in 
the repi csentation of linds and quadrupeds; they 
even attained to something more than resjiectahility 
in liiiman portraiture. ]>ut their utmost efforts never 
brouglit tliem within range of the best (Ireek embodi- 
nioiits of the grace of woiminhood, or of the severer 
lieauty of manhood. 

Jt is woitli while to consider the jirobable effect 
upon the acute and ciitic<il (Ireekmiml of the conflict 
of ideas, social, political, and theological, which arose 
out of the conditions of hie in the Asiatic colonies. 
The Ionian polities had jiassed through the wliole 
gamut of social and })olitical changes, from patriarchal 
and occasionally oppressive kingship to rowdy and 
still more biii'densoine mobship — no doubt with 
infinitely eloquent and copious argumentation, on 
both sides, at eveiy stage of their progress towards 
that ai’bitraiiK'nt ot torce which .settles most jKilitical 
(juestioiis. The marvellous speculative faculty, 
latent in the Ionian, had come in contact with 
Mesopotamian, Egyptian, Elucnician theologies and 
cosmogoni(‘S , with tiu; illuminati of Orphisin and 
the fanatics and dreamers of the Mysteries , possibly 
with ihiddhism and Zoroasterism , possibly even 
with Judaism. And it has been ob.served tliat the 
mutual contradictions of antagonistic superiiatiiral- 
isms are apt to play a large part among the genera“ 
tive agencies of naturalism. 

Thus, various external influences may have con- 
tributed to the rise of philosophy among the Ionian 
(1 reeks of the sixth eentuiy. Ihit the assimilative 
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capacity of tlio (rreok mind — its jiowerof Helleiii/ang 
whatever it toncliod~has liere worked so effectually, 
that, so far as I can learn, no indubitable ti-aces of 
such extraneous contributions are now allowed to exist 
by the most authoritai.ive historians of Philosojdiy. 
Nevertlicless, 1 think it must be admitted that, the 
coincidences between the Heracleito-stoical doctrines 
and those of the older Hindu philosojdiy ai-e 
extremely remarkable. In both, the cosmos pursues 
an eternal suc(*essioii of cyclical changes. The great 
year, answering to the Xaljia., covers an entire cycle 
from the origin of the universe as a ffind to its 
dissolution in fire — “ Humor initium, ignis exitus 
mundi,” as Seneca ha.^ it. In both systems, there is 
immanent in the cosmos a source of energy, llrahma, 
or the Logos, which works according to fixed laws. 
The individual soul is an efHux of this world-s])irit, 
and returns to it. Pei'fection is attainahle only by 
individual effort, through a,sc(‘tic discijtline, and is 
rather a stab' of painlessness tlian of happiness ; if 
indeed it ('an be said to Ik* a state of anything, save 
the negation of perturbing emotion. The hatchment 
motto ‘‘In (/(do (i)uies” would serve both Hindu and 
Stoic , and absolute (piu't is not easily distinguishalde 
from annihilation. 

Zoroa,st('rism, which, geograpliically, occupies a, 
position intermediate b('twcen Helleiusm and 
Hinduism, agrees with the latter in n'cogiu/ang the 
essential evil of the cosmos , but diffm'sfiom both in 
its inlensely anthropomorphic personification of tlu' 
two antagonistic principles, to the one of which it 
ascribes all the good ; and, to the other, all the evil. 
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111 fact,, it assumes the existence of two worlds, one 
good and one l)a,d ; the latter created by the evil 
power for the purpose of damaging the former. The 
existing cosmos is a mere mixture of the two, and the 
‘ last judgment ’ is a root-aiid-hranch extirpation of 
the work of Ahriman. 

Kate 12 (p. dt)). 

Tliere is no snare in wliich the feid of a modern 
student of ancient lore are moie, easily entangled, 
than that which is s])read by the similarity of the 
language of antiquity to modern modes of expression. 
I do not presume to inteijiret the obscurest of CIreek 
philosopheis ; all 1 wish is to point out, that his 
words, in the sense accepted by competent inter- 
pH'teis, tit modern ideas singularly well. 

So far as the general theoiy of evolution goestheie 
is no dilhciilty. The aphoiism about the river , the 
tigiire of the child jdaying on the shore ; the kingship 
and fatheiliood of strife, seem decisive, d’he o8ds crw 
K'droj jiuj exj)ress(*s, with singular aptness, the cyclical 
asjiect ot the one process of organic evolution in 
individual plants and animals, yet it may be a 
question whether the Heracleitean strife included 
any distinct conception of the struggle for existence. 
Again, it is tempting to compare the part ])layed by 
the Heracleitean Hire’ witli that ascribed by the 
moderns to heat, or rather to that cause of motion ol 
which heat is one expression , and a little ingenuity 
might find a foresliadowing of the doctiinc of the 
conservation of energy, in the saying that all the 
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tilings iiro into lire and lire into ail things, 

as gold mto goods and goods into gold. 

Note (p. 71). 

Popes lines in tlie Ksm.ij on Mail, (Pp. i. ll()7-<S), 

“All au' ]iut jiarls ul (au' stuixMidous ^\lK)lt•, 

Aliose liody Natiiio ‘‘‘■isl Cod tlu’ soul,” 

Minjdy paraphrase Seneea’s “(pieni in hoe imtndo 
loeuni dens ohlinet, hnne in hoinino aniiuns: (piod 
est illi(‘ materia., i<l nohis eoi’pus est - (Ki[). Ixv. iM) ; 
wliieli again is a I/itin version of tlie old Stoieal 
doetrine, eis dmiv to?) kocrfxov fupos hyKci o ror?, 
Ka^dvrep r/pwr y i/'ryp. 

So far as the testimony for the universality of what 
ordinary peojde call ‘evil’ goes, there is notlnng 
Ix'tter than the writings of tlie Stoies themselves. 
Tlu'y miglit serve as a. st.oiehouse foi* the epigrams of 
ihe nltra-jH'ssimists, Jleraeleitns {circa 500 ac.) 
says jiist as hard things a.l)out ordinary huimuiity 
as Ins (U.seijiles eentuiies later ^ and thei'e ri^ally 
seems no need to seek for the causes of this dark 
vi(w of life in the circumstances of the time of 
Alexander’s successors or of the (sirly Emperors of 
Home. ’Fo the man with an ethical ideal, the world, 
including himself, will always seem full of evil. 


AWc U (p. 75). 

I use the well knovn phrase, liiit decline respon- 
sihilitv for the hhel u])on l<]])icurus, whose doctrines 
were far h'ss compatible with existence in a stye 
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than tlio.^e of tho Oynic.s. If it wero steailily borne 
in niiiid tluit tlie conception of the ^ flesh’ as the 
source of evil, and the gri'at saym^^ ‘ [nitiiim est 
salutis notitia peccati,’ are th(^ proj)erty of Kjucurus, 
fewer illusions about Epicureanism would pass 
muster for accepted truth. 


^'ofe ir> (p, Tb). 

The Stoics said that ni.iii was a (wov XoyiKov 
TToXiTLKoi' cfiLkdXkrjXov, ov a iTitional, a political, and 
an altruistic or philanthropic animal. In their 
view, Ids luglier nature tended to develop in these 
three directions, a.s a plant tends to ^u’ow up into 
its typical form. Since, without tlu' introduction of 
any consideration of pleasuri' or pain, whatever 
thwarted the realization of its tyjie by the jdant 
mi^ht be said to be bad, and whatever ladped it "ood , 
so virtue, in the Stoical sense, as the conduct which 
tended to tlie attainment ol the r.itional, political, 
and philanthropii! ideal, was fjood in itself, and 
irrespectively of its emotional concomitants 

Man is an “ animal sociale commiini hono ^ciiitiim,” 
The safety of society de])ends upon practical reco<^' 
nition of the fact. “Salva autem esse societas nisi 
custodia. et amore partiuin non possit,’’ says Seneca. 
(l)e. Ira, ii. dl.) 


Xofe ir, (p. 75) 

The importance of the ]thysical doctrine of the 
Stoics lies in its clear recognition of the universality 
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of the law of causation, with its corollary, the order 
of na,tiire ; the exact form of that order is aii altogether 
secondary consideration. 

Many ingenious persons now appear i,o consider that 
the incompatibility of pantheism, of materialism, and 
of any doubt about the immortality of the soul, with 
religion and morality, is to be lield as an axiomatic 
truth. I confess that T have a certain dithculty in 
accepting this dogma. For the Stoics u eiv notoi-iously 
materialists and jiaiitheist.s of tin* most extreme 
character , and while no strict Stoic believed in the 
eternal duration of the individual soul, some even 
denied its ])ersistenc(‘ after dealh. Yet it is eipially 
certain tliat of all gentile ]»hilosoj)hies. Stoicism 
exhibits tlie highest (dliical <I('velopmenf, is animated 
by ih(^ most religious s]>irit, and has exerted the 
})rofoiinde.'-t influence upon flit; moral and religious 
develojmient not merely of the best men among 
the Romans, but among the moderns down to oiir 
own day. 

Seneca wa.s claimed a,s a (fhiistian and placed 
among the saints })y the fathers of the eaily C^hnstian 
riiuridi ; and th(' genuineness of a corri'spondence 
between him and the apostle Paul lias been hotly 
maintained in our own time, by oithodox writeis. 
That the letteis, as we possess them, are worthless 
forgeries is obvious, and writers as wide apart as 
Raur and Lightfoot agree that the whole story is 
devoid of foundation. 

Th(! dissertation of the late Bishop of Durham 
to the J^hilijiphmii) is paiticnlarly worthy of 
study, apart from this question, on account of the 
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evidence wliicli it supplies of the numerous similarities 
of thought between Seneca and the writer of tlie 
Pauline epistles. When it is remembered that the 
writer of the Acts puts a quotation from Aratus, or 
Cleantlies, into tlio mouth of the apostle ; and that 
Tarsus was a great seat of philosophical .and especially 
stoical learning (Chrysippus himself was a native of 
the adjacent town of Soli), there is no difficulty in 
understanding the origin of these resemblances. See, 
on this subject, Sir Alexander Grant’s dissertation 
in his edition of The, Ethics of Aristotle (where 
thei'o is an interesting reference to the stoical 
character of Bishop Butler’s ethics), the concluding 
pages of Dr. Weygoldt’s instructive little work Die 
Philosojihie der Etoa, and Aubertin’s Eencqne et Eaiut 
Paul. 

It is surprising that a writer of Dr. Lightfoot’s 
stamp should spi'ak of Stoicism as a philosophy of 
‘ despair ’ Surely, r.ither, it w.is a philosophy of 
men who, having cast off all illusions, and the childish- 
ness of de.spair .among them, were minded to endure 
111 patience* wh.atever conditions the cosmic process 
might create, so long as those conditions were com- 
patible with the progress towards virtue, which alone, 
for them, conferred a. wortliy object on existence. 
There is no note of di'spair in the stoical declaration 
that the perfected ‘ wise man ’ is the eijual of Zeus 
in everything but the duration of liis existence. 
And, in my judgment, there is as little pride about 
it, often as it serves for the text of discourses on 
stoical arrog.ance. Grant the stoical postulate that 
there is no good except virtue , grant that the per- 

YOI.. IX I 
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pas qiie I’linivers eiitier s’arme [)Our Teeraser. line 
vapeiir, uiie goutte d’eau, sufiit pour le tuer. Mais 
qiiand I’linivers I’ecTaserait, riionime serait encore 
plus nolle (jue ce qui le tue, parce qu’il salt (pi’il 
meurt , et I’a vantage queFuniversa sur lui, I'univers 
n’en sait rien." — 7V^?.s^V^f th rascal. 


Note 23 (i). 85). 

The use of the word “ Nature ’’ here may be criti- 
cised. Yet the manifestation of the natural tendencies 
of men is so profoundly modifiiMl hy training that it 
is hardly too strong. Consider the suppression of 
tlie sexual instinct between near rehitions. 


Note, 24 (p. 86). 

A great ])roportion of ]>oetry is addressed hy the 
young to the young ; only the gri'ut masters of the 
art are capalde of divining, or think it worth while 
to enter into, the feelings of retrosjiective age. The 
two great jioets whom we luive so lately lost, T euiiyson 
a nd Tir o wiling, have done this, each in his own 
inimitable way , the one in the nesses, from which 
I have borrowed ; the* other in that wonderful 
fragment ‘ (diilde Roland to the <la,rk Tower came.’ 
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In sj)it(' ()( and, ]R‘ilia]»s, not iinjusiifiaLlo 
li('sitation, I Login to think tlia.t thcn^ must Lo 
soiiK'tliiiig in t(‘lo])atliy. For cvidonce, wliioli I 
may not disregard, is furnish('d by the last immbei 
of tlie “ Eortniglitly Review ” that among the 
Intherto inidiseovcTod endowments of the Immaii 
spi'eies, tliere ma} l)e a powca even more wond('r- 
ful tliaii the mystic faculty by which tlie esoteric- 
ally Buddhistic sage “ upon the farthest mountain 
in Oath:iy ” i(‘ads the inmost thoughts of a dweller 
within the homely ciicuit of the London ])ostal 
district Great imh'ed is the insight of such a 
S('er; but how much greater is his who combines 
the feat of leading, not meiely the thoughts of 
which the thinker is aware, but thosi' of which 
he knows nothing; who sees liim unconsciously 
drawing the conclusions which he repudiates and 
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supporting tlie doctrines which he detests. To 
reflect upon tlu' confusion wliich tlie working of 
such a power as this may introduce into oner’s 
ideas of personality and responsibility is peiilous 
— madness li('s that way. But truth is truth, and 
I am almost fain to believe in this ma_<;ical visibi- 
lity of tlu' non-existent when the only alt('i-na4.iv(' 
is tlui su])})osition that, the writer of the article on 
“Materialism and Morality” in vol. xl. (ISNC)) of 
th(‘ “ Fortnightly Review,” in sjiite of his maiiih^st 
ability and honesty, ha.s ])ledged himsidf, so far as 
I am conceriu'd, to what, if I may trust my own 
kiiowh'dge of my own thoughts, must l)e called a 
multitude of errors of tlie first magnitude. 

I so much admire Mr. Lilly’s outspokenness, I 
am so com])letely satisfi(‘d with the uprightiK'Ss 
of iiis intentions, that it is r('j)ui<na,nt to me to 
quarrel with anything he may say; and I s\m]>a- 
thise so warmly with his manly scorn of th(“ 
vileness of much that ])a,ss(‘s under the name of 
literature in these times, that I would willingly b(‘ 
silent under his by no means unkindly exposition 
of his theory of my own tenets, iff thought that 
such personal abiu'gation would sm-ve th(‘ int('iest 
of the cause we both have at heart But I cannot 
think so. My ci’eed may be an ill-favouri'd thing, 
but it is mine own, as Touchstom' says of hislady- 
lovt' ; and I have so high an o])inion of the solid 
virtues of the object of my a,ffections thatl cannot 
calmly see her personated by a wench who is much 
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iigHor nnd has no virtue worth speaking of. I hope I 
shoulfl he r(‘ady tostaini hv a falling cause if I had 
ever adctpted it ; liiit siiliering for a falling cause 
Avhicli oTK'lias done oni'S liest tohringtothe ground, 
is a kind of martyrdom for whicli I have no taste 
In my ojhnion, tlie jiliilosophical tlieoiy which Mr. 
Lilly attributes to nu' — hut which I liave over and 
over again disclaime<l - is iintenahle and destined 
to ('xtinction ; and 1 not unreasonahly di'inur to 
being counti*d a.mong its d(‘fenders 

After tlu' maniK'r of a mi'diawal disputant, Mi. 
Lilly posts up thre(‘ thesi's, which, as ho eoii- 
ceiv('s, embody th(‘ chief h(‘resics jtropagated h} 
tlu' lati' hrotossor Llitford, Mi. Hiabert Spi'ncer. 
and rnysi'lf H(' says tliat we agree “(1) in 
])uttmg asid(', as un\(Tifiahl(‘, (weiy thing which 
th(‘ sense's cannot vea liy ; (il) ('vc'rything lu'vond 
tlie hounds of pliysical scie'iice ; (.S) e\erything 
which cannot he brought into a, lahoratoiy and 
(h'alt with clK'inically ” (p o7<S). 

My lamented young frii'ud (ditford, sweetest of 
natui'es though ki'i'iiest of disputants, is out of 
reach of oui littA controversies, hut his woiks 
s]H\Mk for him, and those wdio run may read a, 
refutation of Mr. Lilly’s assertions in them. Mr. 
Herbi'rt Spenci'r, hitherto, has shown no lack 
either of ability or of inclination to spe-ak for 
himself; and it would he a. su]K'illuity, not to say 
an impertiiu'nce, on my ]»art, to take* u}) the 
cudgels for him. Ihit, fur nusc'lf, if my know- 
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ledge of my own coiiscioiisiicss may lie assumed to 
be ade(jua.te (and I make not tli(‘ k'ust ])r(iteDsion 
to acHjuaintance with wliat goes on in my “Tln- 
bewusstseiri ”), I may be jiermitted to observe 
tliat the first proposition a])pears to me to be not 
tni(‘ , that the second is in the same case; and 
that, if there be gradations in untrueness, the 
third is so monstrously untrue that it hovers on 
the verge of absurdity, even if it does not aetuaJIy 
bounder in that logical limbo. Thus, to all three 
theses, I re])ly in a])])ropriat(^ fashion, Ncijo — Isay 
No; and I proceed to state the grounds of that 
negation, wliich the pro])ricties do not jiermit me 
to make (piite so emjihatic as 1 could desiie. 

Let me begin with the first asseition, that 1 
i)ut aside, as unverifiable, evmy thing which tlu' 
senses cannot verify.” ('an such a stateiiu'iit as 
this be seriously madi' in res})ect of any human 
being '' But 1 am not ap])ointed a]>ologist foi- 
mankind in gimeral; and confining my obstawa- 
tions to mj'self, I beg leave to point out that, at 
this present moment, I entertain an unshaka.ble 
conviction that Mr. Lilly is the victim of a ])atent 
and enormous misunderstanding, and that 1 have 
not the slighti'.st intention of jaitting that con- 
viction aside bi'cause T cannot “ verify” it eitlna’ 
by touch, or tast(‘, or smell, or hearing, or sight, 
which (in the abstmee of any trace of tek'jiathie 
faculty) make up the totality of my senses 

Again, I ni.-iy venture to admm; tlie clear ami 
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vigorous Eriglinh in which Mr. Lilly embodicR his 
views; but the source of that admiration does not 
lie in anything which my five senses enable me to 
discover in the pages of his article, and of wliich 
;in orang-outang miglit be just as acutel} sensible. 
No, it lies in an appreciation of literaiy form and 
logical structure by a-sthetic and intellectual 
faculties which are not senses, and which are not 
unfretjuently sadly wanting where the senses are 
in full vigour. My jioor lelation may beat me in 
th(' matter of sensation ; but I aiiKpiite confident 
tint, when styh^ and syllogisms are to be dealt 
with, he is nowlnuxe 

If there is anything in tlu‘ world which I do 
fiimly ladii've in, it is the univeisal validity of tlu' 
law of caiisafioii ; but that univensaJity cannot lie 
proveil by any amount of ex]»eri('nct', l(‘t alone 
th.at, which tomes to us through the senses. And 
when an effort of volition changes the current of 
my thoughts, or when an idea calls up anotlna- 
associated idea, I have not the slightest doubt 
that th(' ])ioce.ss to which the first of the phe- 
iiounun, ill each cas«‘, is due stands in the relation 
of cause to the second Y('t tin' attem])t to verify 
this belief by sensation would be sheer lunacy. 
Now I am quite sure that Mr. Lill}^ does not 
doubt my sanity ; and the only alternative seems 
to be the admission that his first jiroposition is 
erroneous. 

The second thesis chaiges me with putting 
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aside “ as iiiivc'nfiable ” “ cverythiug beyond the 
bounds of pbysieal scienc(‘.” Again 1 say, No. 
Nobody, T imagini', will crt'dit me with a desire 
to limit the empire of physical science, but I really 
fee] lioiind to conh'ss that a great many vcuy 
iamiliar and, at ibe same time, extremely im])or- 
tant jdienomena ]i(‘ quite Ix'jond its legitimate* 
limits. I cannot conceive, lior example, how the 
ph('nomena of consciousness, as such and apart 
from th(' ])hysicaJ ])rocess by which thoy are 
calh'd ini.o (*xist('nc(*, are* te) be bi-ought within 
the be)iinels of ])hysical se-iemce* Take the simplest 
jtossible* exam])l(', the fe‘e*]]ng of redness Physical 
sciemce* tells us thaX it e-ommemly ai*ise‘s as a con- 
seejuence of meilecular change's jireqiagateel from 
the eye tei a certain part of the substance of the* 
lirain, whe'u vibiations of the* luminife'iems eiilie*]* 
e)f a certain charaetew fall iqion the retina. Let 
ns sup])ose* the* ]noce*.ss of ])h\sical a,nalysis pushed 
so far that erne* ceaild vi<*w the* last link of this 
chain of medecules. watch the'ii me»veme:*nts as if 
they we're* billiaiel balls, weigh th(*m, measure* 
them, and kne>w all that is jibysically knowable 
about the*m We*ll, e*ve*n in that case, we* shemlel 
be just as far fiom being able to incluele* the 
re'sulting ]iji('nom(*ne)n of ceensciousni'ss, the fe*e*ling 
of re'elness, Avilhin tlie bounds of ])]iysie*al sciene*c, 
as we* are at ])r('sent. It wemlel re*main as unlike 
the* })he*nome'na we kneiw uneler the name's ed' 
matter and motion as it is now. If the*re is any 
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plain truth upon which I hav(‘ made it niy 
business to insist over and over ap^ain it is this — 
and wh(‘ther it is a trutli or not, my insistence 
u])on it leaves not a shadow of justification for 
Mr Ijilly’s assertion. 

But I ask in this case also, how is it conceivable 
that any man, in jiossessioii of all his natural 
faculties, should hold such an opinion^ I do not 
su])pose that 1 am exce])tionaily endowed because 
I hav(' all my lifi' enjoyed a keen })erc(‘])tion of 
tlie beauty offered us bynataire and by art. Now 
physi(‘a] sciiaice may and jirobalily will, some day, 
enable our ])osterity to set forth the exact ])h vsical 
concomitants and conditions of tin* stran,p'(' raptuiv 
of beauty. But if ever that day ariives, the 
ra])ture will remain, just as it is now, outside and 
b('yond th(‘ jihysical world; and, even in the 
mental world, somethin^'’ sujieraddi'il t<» mere sen- 
sation. I do not wish to ciow unduly over my 
humble cousin the orany, liiit in the avsthetic 
])rovince, as in that of tin' intellect, I am afraid 
he is nowhere I doubt not he Avould detect a 
i'ruit amidst a Avilderness of leavi's wheie I could 
see nothing : but I am toleiably confidmit that he 
has neviT beiai awi'stiuck, as I havi' beiai, by th(' 
dim ndiyious yloom, as of a U'lnph' devoted to tlu' 
earthpuxls, of tlie tro])ical forests which he in- 
habits. Y('t I doubt not that our poor long- 
arnuHl and s]iort-h\u^p;ed friend, as lu' sits medita- 
tively munching his durian fruit, has something 
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beliind tliai sad Socratic face of Ins wliicii is 
uiterl)^ beyond tin; bounds of ]>bysical science.” 
Physical science may know all about his clutching 
the fruit and munching it and digesting it, and 
how the jdiysical titillation of his judate is trans- 
mitted to some microscopic cells of iih(‘ gray 
matter of his brain. But tin* fcaiings of sweet- 
ness and of satisfaction which, for a moment, hang 
out their signal lights in his nuiancholy eyes, aie 
as utterly outside the bounds of ])hys]cs as is th(‘ 
“ line frenzy ” of a human rha]»sodist. 

Does Mr. Lilly reall\ believe that, jaitting nu‘ 
aside, there is any man with the feeling of music 
in him who disbelieves in tin* reality of the delight 
which he derives from it, because that delight 
lies outside the bounds of ]»hysical science', not 
less than outside the region ol’ (he nu're sense' of 
hearing ? But, it may be', that he inclueh'S music, 
painting, and sculjiture' under the head eif physie-al 
scie'iK'e', and in that case' T can only re'gre't I am 
unable to follow him in his enimble'inent e>f my 
faveiurite ])ursuits. 

The' third the'sis runs (.hat T put aside* '' as un- 
ve'i'iliable ” “everything which caniot be bremght 
into a. laboratory and eh'alt with e'hemically ” ; 
and, once' more, I say No. This wonelrenis 
allegation is no novelty ; it has not unfreepiently 
re'acheel me from that re'gion where* g(*ntlc (or 
unge'iitle*) elulness see olte'ii holds unche'ckeel 
sway — the ])uli)it. But T marvel to find that a 
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writer of Mr. Lilly’s ii»tellig(‘iice and good faitli 
is willing to father such a wastrel. If I am to deal 
with the thing seriously, I find myself nud, by 
one of the two horns of a dilemma. Either some 
meaning, as unknown to usage as to the diction- 
aries, attaclies to “laboratory” and “chemical,” 
or the proposition is (what am T to say in my son' 
need for a g('ntle and yet a])])ropriate word '0 — 
w e 1 1 — u nh i s t( )ri cal . 

Does Mr. Lilly su])])ose that I jnit aside “as 
unverifiabh' ” {dl the truths of mathematics, of 
philology, of histor\ ? And if I do not, will he 
have the great goodness to say how tin' binomial 
theorem is to be dealt with “ ch(‘mic:dly,” evi'U 
in the best-appointed “laboratory”; or wlu'io 
the balance's and crucibles are kept by which the 
various theories of tlu' natuie of the Lasepie 
language mjiy be' tested ; e>r what reage'uts 
will extract the truth from any give'ii History 
of Rome', and leave the' errors behind as a 
residual e-alx 

I really cannot answe'i* these epiestions, and 
unless Mr Lilly can, I think he weadd de) well 
he'i’eafter tei think more than twice befe)re 
attributing such prejiosterous notions to his 
fellow-me'ii, who, after all, as a leanu'd counse'l 
said, are veirtebnitc'd animals. 

The' whole thing jH'rplexe'S me much; and 
I am surei there must be* an explanatiein which 
will h'ave Mr. Lilly’s ri'putation for common sense 
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and fair dealing untouched. Can it be— I put 
this forward cpiiti^ tentatively — that Mr. Lilly is 
the victim of a confusion, common enough among 
tlioughtless ])eo])le, and into which he has fallen 
unawares ? Obviously, it is one thing to say 
that the logical methods of phy sical science are of 
universal a})plica])ility, and quite another to affirm 
that all subjects of thought he within the pro- 
vince of ])hysical science. I have often declared 
my conviction that tlieie is only one method by 
which intellectual truth can be reached, whether’ 
the subject-matter of investigation belongs to the 
world of ])hysics or to the world of consciousness ; 
and one of the arguments in favour of the use of 
physical science as an instrument of education 
which I have oftenest used is that, in my opinion, 
it (‘Xi'i'cises young minds in the ajipreciation of 
inductive evidmice better than any other study. 
But while I re])eat in} conviction that the physical 
sciences probably furnish tlie best and most easily 
apjaeciable illustrations of th(‘ oiu' and indivisible 
mode of ascertaining trutli liy the use of reason, 

J beg leave to add that I have never thought of 
suggesting that other branclu'S of knowledge may 
not ah'oi’d the same discijdim* , and assuredly I 
have never given the slightest ground for the 
attribution to me of the ridiculous contention 
that there is nothing true outside the bounds of 
]jhysical science. Doubtless jieople wlio wanted 
to say something damaging, without too nice a 
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regard to its truth or talsehood, have often 
enough iuisrepreseiit(!(l luy plain meaning. But 
Mr. Lilly is not one of these folks at whom one 
looks and jijxsses by, and 1 can but soirowfully 
wonder at hnding him in such (;om]jany. 

So much for tlie three theses which M)‘. Lilly 
has nailed on to the page of this Tteview. 1 think 
I have shown that the hrst is inaccurate, that the 
second is inaccurate, and that the third is in- 
accurate ; and that these three inaccurates con- 
stitute one prodigious, though 1 doubt not unin- 
tentional, misrepresentation II Mr. Lilly and I 
were dialectic gladiators, fighting in tlu' arena of 
the “ Fortnightly,” under the eye of an editorial 
lanista, for the delectation of the public, my best 
tactics would now be to leave the field of battle. 
For the (puvstion wlndher I do, or do not, hold 
(‘(utain opinions is a matter (L fact, with regard to 
which my evidence is hkt'ly to be legarded as 
conelusivi' — at least until such time as the tele- 
])athy of the unconscious is more geiieially recog- 
ms(‘cl. 

However, sonu' othiu’ asstations are made by 
Mr. Lilly which inon* or hvss in\olve matters of 
opinion whereof the rights and wrongs aie less 
easily settled, but in resjiect of which he seems to 
iiK! to err ipiite as seiiously as about the topics 
we have been hitherto discussing. And the im- 
portance of these subjects leads me to venture u])on 
saying something about them, even though I am 
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thereby coiiipc^lled to leave the sale ground of 
personal knowledge. 

Before launching the three torpc'does which 
have so sadly explodeil on l)oai-d his own shi]), 
Mr. Lilly says that with whatev(‘r rhetorical 
ornaments I may gild my teaching,” it is 
“ Mat('riahsm.” Let me observe, in passing, that 
I'hetorical ornament is not in my way, and that 
gilding refined gold would, to my mind, be less 
ohjectionahh' than varnishing the fair face of 
ia’uth with thiit pestilent cosmetic, ihetoric. If I 
belicwed that I had any claim to the title of 
“ Matei'ialist,” as that tcTin is umlerstood in tin* 
language of ])hil()So])hy and not in that of al)us(\I 
should not attempt to hide it by any sort of gild- 
ing. I have not found reason to care much for 
lull’d naiiK's in tlu' course of th(‘ last thirty yi'ars, 
and I am too old to develop a new sensitiveness. 
But, to ie])eat what I have more than once taken 
])ains to say in tin* most unadorned of ])la,in 
language, 1 Repudiate, as ])hiloso])hical error, thc‘ 
doctrine of Materialism as 1 undeistand it, just as 
I R'pudiate the doctrine of S])iritualism as Mr. 
Lilly ])resents it, and my reason for thus doing is, 
in both cases, the sann* ; namel}, that, whatiwer 
their dififeiences. Materialists and Spiiltualists 
agree in making veuy jiositive assertions about 
mattei’s of which I am certain I know nothing, 
and alM)ut whi(*h I believe they are, in truth, just 
as ignorant. And liirtlnT, that, even when their 
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assertions are confined to topics which lie within 
tile range of iny faculties, they often apjiear to 
me to he in the wrong. And there is yet another 
reason for ohjeeting to be identified with either of 
these sects ; and that is that each is extremely 
fond of attributing to the other, by way of re- 
proach, conclusions which are the jiroperty of 
neither, though they infallibly fiow from the 
logical deve]o]»ment of the first principl(\s of both. 
Suix'Iy a prudt'iit man is not to be repj-oached 
Ix'cause h(‘ ki'eps clear of the si^uabhles of these 
])hilosoi)hical Bianchi and Neii, by refusing to 
have anything to do with either ? 

I understand the main tmiet of Materialism to 
he that tlieix' is nothing in the univei'se but 
mattei and fact'; and that all the plientanena of 
natui'e ai'e t'xplicablt' by deductitai from the jR’o- 
])erties assignahlt' to these two piimitive factm’s. 
That grt'at champion <d‘ Materialism wlnan Mr. 
Lill\ appeals to t'onsider to be an authority in 
]thysical scienct', J)r Buchner, embodies this 
ai'ticle ol faitli on his title-page. Kraft and Staff 
— fta-ce and matter — aie jiaratled as the Alpha and 
Omega of exi.stenct'. This I apjirehend is the 
hindamental article of the faith matt'iialistic ; 
and whosoevtu’ does not hold it is condemned by 
the more zealous of the peisuasion (as I have 
some reason to know) to the Inlerno appointed 
lor fools or hypocrites. But all this I heartily 
disbelieve; and at the lisk of being charged with 

VOL IX K 
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wearisome rc])(*tition of an old stoiy, 1 will brielly 
^ive my reasons for ]>ersisting in my infidelity, 
Jn tlie first ])]ace, as ] have alieady limUnI, ii. 
seems to me ]»retty plain that tln'ri^ is a thiid 
tlinii^ in the miiv(‘rs(‘, to wit, eonscionsiiess, which, 
in the hardness ol my heart or head, 1 cannot see 
to be matter, or force, or any conceivable modifica- 
tion of either, howevta* intiniately the manifesta- 
tions of the ]>henoinen,‘i of consciousness may be 
coniu'cted with the plnmomena known as matfnr 
and forci'. In the si'Cond ])lac(‘, the arpimenf.s 
us(‘d by Descartes and Bmkidey to show that oiir 
cel tain knowled^m does not extend beyond onr 
states of consciousness, appear to me to be 
as irrefiagable now as they did wlien 1 first 
Ix'came accjiuunted wiib them some lialf-ci'iitury 
a^o. All the materialistic writers 1 know of who 
have tried to bite tliat fih' liave simply broken 
their teeth. But, if this is true, onr one certainty 
is the existence of the mental world, and that of 
Krajf imd Sidjf falls into tlie rank of, at best, a 
hiohly ]>iobable liypotliesis. 

Thirdly, when I was a mere boy, wilii a per- 
verse timdeiicy to think avIk'Ii 1 ou^ht to have 
been pla\ino, my mind was greatly exercised by 
this formidable pioblein, Wliat would become of 
things if tliey lost their (jnalities ? As the (pialities 
had no objective existence, and the thing without 
qualities was notliing, the solid woild seemed 
whittled away — to my gri'at liorror. As 1 grew 
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()l(l('r, find learned te use tlie terniR matter and 
fdr(’t‘, tlie l)()\iHli jiroLIem was revived, 'iiiiUafo 
'luyniin.c. On tli(' one li.and, tlie notion of matter 
witLont force seemed to it'solve the world into a 
set of ^I'eometrieal ghosts, too dead even to jahhi'r. 
On tlie otlier hand, Ijoscovich’s hypotlu'sis, by 
wliicli matter was resoLed into centres of face, 
was v(‘ry attractive. Phil, when one tried to tliink 
it out, what in tlu' woi!<l liecame of forci' con- 
sidered as an oliji'ctive entity Force, (‘ven the 
most matia'iahstic ol philosojihers will a[>rei' Avith 
th(‘ most idiaihstic, is noihin_i; but a naim* for the 
cause of motion. And if, with Boscovich, 1 
n'solved things into centres of toK-e, tlicii matter 
\anished altogether and left imniatt rial enlitu's 
in its plaC('. Om* mi^ht as well lianhly accept 
Idealism and ha\(‘ d(»ne with it 

1 must make a C(ade^sion, <‘ver> if it bi' humiii- 
atine-. I have mwer Ix'en able to form the 
slii(ht(‘st coiice]ition ol thosi' “ iiu'iM's " Avhich the 
Mateiialists talk about, as il’they had sam]>les of 
them many years in b(»tth‘. They ti'll me that 
matter consists of atoms, which art' .st']>arated by 
mt'iv space devoid of contents : and that, thiou^h 
this void, radiate the at.tiactive and n‘])ulsive 
lorct'S wlu'rt'by tlu' atoms afft'ct <uu' anothei. Jf 
anybody can clearly conct'ive the nature' of these 
thin_e-s which not only exist in nothinynu'ss, but 
pull and ]msh theie with sjj’reat vieoui', 1 t'nvy 
him for tht' ])osst'ssion of an intt'llect of laiet'r 
^rasp, not only than mint', but than that of 

1C '1 
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Leibnitz or of Newton.^ To ino the “ cliiiruera, 
bombinans in vacno quia coinedit secundas inten- 
tiones ” of tlic 8clioolnien is a familiar and 
domcBtic creature coiiqiared with such “ forces ” 
Besides, by tbe liy])otliesis, the forces are not 
matter ; and thus all that is of any jiarticular con- 
se(|uence in tbe woild tunes out to be not nnddei 
on tbe Materialist’s own sliowing. Let it not be 
supj)osed that T am castin^^ <a doubt upon tbe 
piopriety of tbe enqiloyment of the terms “ atom ” 
and “ foi'ce,” as they stand among- the working 
hypotheses of j diysieal science. As formula^ whicl i 
can be ap])lied, with ])eiiect precision and great con- 
venience, in the interpietation of nature', their valu(‘ 
is incalculable ; but, as real entities, having an ol)- 
jective existence, an indivisiblejiarticle which nevei- 
theless occujiies sjiace is surely inconceivable : and 
with respect to the ojieration of that atom, where' 
it is ne)t, by the aiel eef a “ fence ” I'esident in 
neithingness, I am as little able to imagine it as I 
fancy any one cist' is 

Unless and until anybeedy will resolve* all these' 
eloubts and difiicultie's fen me, I think I have a 
right to hold aloof fremi Materialism As to 
Spiritualism, it lands me in even greater difficul- 

^ See the famous Collection of Filters, ]iu1ili.sheil hy ('laiko in 
1717. Leihnitz saj's : “’Tib also a siijieriiatuiiil that 

hodie.s should attract one anothei at a distanee without any 
intei’iiiediate means ” Ami Claikc, on hehall ol Newton, (‘ajis 
this as follows : “ That one hody .sliould attiaet another without 
any intermediate mm /os- is, indeed, not a nuraclc, but a contra- 
tlietion ; ioi ’tis .suj»})o.sin^f bomethin<' to ait wlieie it is not,” 
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hand in the solid coin ofi-eality. For the assumed 
substantial (uitity, s])irit, which is supposed to 
underlii' the ])benomena of consciousness, as matter 
underlies those of physical nature, leaves not even 
a geonieti'ical ghost when these phenomena arc 
abstracted. And, even if we suppose the existence 
of such an entity apart from qualities — that is to 
say, a hare existence — for mind, how docs au}'- 
hody know that it differs from that other entity, 
apart from (|ualiti(‘s, wliich is the supposed sub- 
stratum of matter '' Spiritualism is, after all, little 
better than Materialism turned upside down. And 
if I try to think of the “spirit” which a man, by 
this hy])othcsis, carries about under his hat, as 
souK'thing di'void of relation to space, and as 
something indivisible, even in thought, while it is, 
at the same tim(\ su]i])osed to be in that jilace and 
to be possessed of half a dozen different faculties, I 
confess I g('t (pub' lost. 

As T have said els(‘whei\‘, if I were forced to 
ehoosi' bi'twi'i'ii Mab'riahsm and Idealism, I should 
(deet for the latb'r; and I certainly would have 
nothing to do with the effete mythology of 
Spiritualism. Jliit I a, in not aware that I am 
under any e()m])ulsion to choose either the one or 
the other [ have always entertained a, strong 
suspicion that the sage who maintained that man 
is the measure of the universe' was sadly in the 
wrong ; and age and exjx'rienee have not weakened 
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convution Tn followpit; tlu'so linos of specu- 
lation 1 am ronnn(l(’(] of the (pun tor-deck walks of 
npy youth. Jn takin^^ tliat ftu’ni of exmoisi* yon 
may ]H'raml)n1a,t(‘ throiyydi all ]ioints of the com- 
])ass wiTili ])ej’ioct .safid.y, so long ;is you k(H‘j» witliin 
C('rtain limits: foiget those limits, in your ardour, 
and nnux' smotlioriiig and spluttering, if not worse, 
await you. J stick by tin' d(H‘k and throw a, life- 
lamv now and t.hen to the struggling folk who 
have gone overboaid ; amd ail I gi't for my 
Immaiiity is the abuse of all whenever they leavi' 
off abusing one another 

Toleiabiy ('ar!\ in life I <]iscovered that oiu' of 
the uujiardonable sms, in the eyes of most people, 
is for a man to jnesume to go about iinlaiadled 
Tlu' world I'eg.irds such a ])eison as th(' ])ohce (l(» 
ail unmuzzled dog, not under ])roj)er control. 1 
could find no label that would suit me, so, m m\ 
d('sin' to range myself and be res]K‘(‘table, 1 in- 
veiitt'd one; and, as (he chii'f flung J ivas sure' of 
was that 1 did not knmv a great ma.ny fhings tiiat 
th(‘ — ists and tlu' - ites about me ju'oh'ssc'd to be 
familiar wuth, 1 called myself' an Agnostic. Surely 
no denomination (‘ould Ix' moio modest or more 
a]>pro])iiat(‘ ; and 1 cannot imagino w'hy T should 
b(‘ ('V('ry now a, ml flnm haJed out of my refuge 
and declarod sonudinu'S to b(' a Mab'rialist, some- 
times an Atlnast, sometimes a, lt)sitivist; and 
sometimes, alas and alack, a cowardly or reaction- 
aiy ( fbscurani-ist. 
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I trust that T linvc, at last, made my case clear, 
and that Inaicelorth I shall 1)0 allowed to rest in 
pi'ace—at least, after a furtlier explanation or two, 
which Mr Lilly provc'S to mo may he necessary. 
It has hec'ii seen that my excelhait critic has 
original ideas resjiecting the meaning of the 
words “lahoratory” and ‘ cliemicar’ ; and, as it 
appc'ars to me, his (h'tinition of “ Materialist ” is 
(piite as much peculiar to himself. For, unless I 
misuixlerstand him, and I hav(‘ ta,k(Mi pains not to 
do so, h(' ])uts nu' down as a Materialist (over and 
ahov(‘ the grounds whii'h I have shoAvn to have 
no foundation); firstly, hecaiisi^ I have said that 
consciousness is a function of th(^ brain ; and, 
secondly, hecaus(^ T hold by determinism. With 
res])ect to the first point, 1 am not aware that 
there is any one who doubts that, in tlu' jiroper 
physiological sens(‘ of the word function, con- 
sciousness, in c(‘rtain forms at any rate, is a 
C('re])ral function. In physiology we call function 
that eftect, or series of effects, which ri'sults from 
till' activity of an organ ddius, it is the function 
of muscle to give rise to motion; and the muscle 
gives rise to motion when the nervi' whicii 
su])pli('s it is stimulati'd If one of the nerve- 
Inindles in a, man’s arm is laid bare and a stimulus 
is ajiplied to certain of the neivous filami'iits, the 
K'sult will lie ]»roduction of motion in that arm. 
If otheis are stimulati'd, the result will be the 
])roductiou of the state of consciousness called 
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pain. Now, if T trace IIk'RO ]a,st ncrve-filainents, 
I find them to be ultimately conm'elA'd witli ])aTt 
of the siihsta,nce of tbe brain, just as th(' otlu'rs 
turn out to be conneeb'd Avith muscular sub- 
stanc(‘. If the production of motion in this oni' 
case is properly said to be the function of tlie 
muscular substance, why is the production of a 
state f)f consciousness in the other case not to b(' 
cidled a function of tlu' cerebral substance ^ Once 
u})on a time, it is true, it tvas su])posed tlmt a 
certain “animal s])irit” resided in muscle and was 
the rea,] active agent But \yv have done with 
that wholly su])erfluous fiction so far as the* 
muscular organs are conci'rmal Why are we to 
retain a corresponding fiction for the nervous 
organs ^ 

If it is rcjdied that no ])hysiologist, however 
spiritual his leanings, dreams of sup])osing that 
sim])le sf'usations irspiire a “spirit” for tlnar 
jiroduction, them I must point out that wi* an* 
all agreed that consciousiu'ss is a function of 
matter, and that particular teiK't must Ik* given 
up as a mark of Materialism. Any further argu- 
ment will till'll upon the (jiU'Stion, not whether 
consciousness is a function of tin* brain, but 
whetlu'r all forms of consciousness an* so Again, 

I hold it would be (juib* correct to say that 
material changes an*, the cause's of ])sychicaJ 
phenoirH'iia (and, as a consecjuence, that the 
organs in which these changes take jilace have 
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the production of such plnuioinoua for th(‘ir 
function), ('V(Mi if the spiritualistic liypothosis had 
any foundation. For nobody hesitatc's to say that 
an event A is the cause of an event Z, even if 
there a, re as many inUTinediatc* terms, known and 
unknown, in the chain of causation as there are 
letters betweiui A and Z, Th(' man who pulls 
the trigger of a loaded ]>ist(tl placed close to 
another’s head cin'tainly is the cause of that 
oth(‘r’s death, though, in strictm'ss, he “caiisi's” 
nothing but the moveauent of the finger upon tlu* 
trigger. And, in like manner, th(‘ molecular 
change whii'h is brought about in a ccTtain 
])ortion (»f tin' cen'bml substance by the stimula- 
tion of a remote ])art of the body would be 
jiroperl}'' said to bi* tln^ caiisi* of the cons('(pi{'nt 
feeling, whab'ver unknown terms weie interposed 
Ix'twei'ii the physical agi'ut and tin' a,ctual psychi- 
cal product. Therefore, unless Mati'rialism has 
the monopoly of the right use of language, 1 see 
nothing materialistic in the phraseology which I 
have em])loyed 

The only ri'inaiiiing justification which Mr. Lilly 
oftiTS for dubbing me a Materialrst, uidh/ir vun, 
arises out of a,])assage which he (pioti'S, in which I 
say that the jirogress of science' means the c'xten- 
sion of ih(' ])rovince of what we call matter and 
force, and the concomitant gradual banishment 
from all regions of human thought of what we call 
spirit and spontaneity. I hold that opinion now, 
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if jinvihiiig, iiioro firiiil} ihaii I did wlion I gave 
to it, a score of years ago, for it has 
been justiHed 1)V snl)se(pieiit evi'iils But what 
tliat o])iiiioii ]ia,s to do witli Ma,t(‘ria,]isiii I fail to 
discov(T In niy judgnuait, it is consistent wit.h 
th(' most tlioroiigli-going Idealism, and tin' 
gi-onnds of tliat judgment are really very jilain 
and simple. 

The growtli of science, lad, merely of jdiysical 
scien(‘e, but of all science, means the demonstration 
oCordi'r and natiir.d causitfbui among ])h('iiom('na, 
which ha<l not jireviously been brought under those 
(‘()nc(‘])tions. Nobody who is ae<]uainted with the 
]»i'()gr(‘ss of scientific thinking inevmy de})artiment 
of human knowledge, m the course of the last twai 
ceiitiiric's, wall be dis])os('d t(> dmiy that imimuiso 
provinci^s have licim added to the realm of scieina* ; 
or t(t doubt that the next two centuries will bo 
w'itiu'ssi's oi' a \a-stly gri'ati'r anm'xation. More 
])art.iculaily in the ri'gion of tin' ])hysiology of i,lio 
nervous system is it justifiable 1o conclude* from 
the jirogress that has In'en made in analysing tb(i 
relations betw(‘en matc'i-iaJ and jisyclnca.l jiheno- 
mi'iia, that vast fui-th(T advance's wall be made'; 
and that, sooni'i oi late'r, all the* so-called s])on- 
taneoiis o])erat,ions oi'the mind will have', not only 
th('ir re'lations to one anotb(*r, but their relations 
to physical jiln'iiomena, e*oiin(‘( ted in natural se'ries 
of causes and effects, strietly (h'fitu'd. In other 
wolds, while, at jireseiit, wi* know onlj the' nearc'r 
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iiK)i(‘iy of tlu' chain of causes and ctfects, by wliich 
the ])henoni(‘na W(‘ c;ill iiniterial giv(' rise to those 
whicli vve cal] mental; luTcafter, w(! shall get to 
th(‘ further (MuI of tlu- seric's. 

In my innocenc(‘ 1 have ht'en in the habit of 
supposing that this is ineielv a statement of t'acts^ 
mid that the good Bisho]) Berkelc'V, if he wei(' 
alive, would find such fa,(‘ts fit into his system 
witliout the h'ast difficulty That Mr Lilly 
should ])]ay into tiu* luuids of his foes, by declaring 
that uumistakabli' facts make for them, is an 
('xemjihfication of ways that, are dark, tpiite un- 
intelligible t,o me Surely Mr Lilly does not hold 
tlh‘tt th(‘ disbelief in spontaneity —wliii h tc'nii, if 
it has any meaning at all, means uncausi'd action 
— is a, ma,rk of tlu' lieasf, Mati'riahsm If so, Ik* 
must b(' ])ie]).ii('d to tackle many of the (hiinsiaus 
(if not Di'scaites himsi'lf), Spinoza and Leibnitz 
ainong tlu* phdosojhers, Augustine, TIkuu.is 
Aijuinas, ( \*d\ in and Ins lollowers among theolo- 
gians, as IVlatenaJist^ -and that suix'ly is a sutli- 
cii'iiL i‘('iliirlii) ml of such a classification 

Tlu* truth IS, that in Ids zi'al to paint ‘‘ Mab'riai- 
ism, III huge letters, on {‘Verything he dislik(‘s. 
Ml. [ally forgets a, \ery important, fact, wliich, 
however, must be patent to (‘vi'ry oia* who has 
])aid attention to tin* history of human thought , 
and that fact is, that e\('iy oiu* of t.ln* sjiecai- 
lative difficulties wdiich lieset Kant’s three prob- 
lems, the exist (nice of a Deity, the freedom of tlu* 
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will, and iimnortality, existed ages before any- 
thing that can he called ])hysical scienci', and 
would continue to exist if modern physical science 
w(‘re swept away. All that jihysical science has 
done has been to make, as it Avere, visible and 
tangible some difficulties that formerly were more 
hard of apprehension. Moreover, these difficulties 
('xist just as much on iho hypothesis of Idealism 
as on that of Materialism. 

The student of natuix', who starts from tin' 
axiom of the univiTsahty of the laAV of causation, 
cannot refuse to admit an eternal existence; if he 
admits the consoi'vation of energy, he cannot 
deny the ]>ossibihty of an eternaJ energy; if he 
admits the existence of immaterial phenomena 
in the i'orm of consciousness, he must admit the 
possibility, at any rate, of an c'ternal series of 
such phenomena ; and, ii‘ his studies have not been 
barren of the best fruit of the investigation of 
nature, he will have enough sense to sec that 
when Spinoza says, “ Pit Deum intelligo (uis 
absolute infimtum, hoc est substantiam constantem 
inhnitis attnbuti.^,” tlie God so conceived is one 
that only a very great fool would diuiy, even in 
his heart. Physical science is as little Atheistic 
as it is Materialistic. 

So with respect to immortality. As ])liysical 
sei(‘nc(! states this ])roblem,it seiuiis to stand thus : 
“ Is there any means of knowing whether the 
series of states of consciimsm'ss, Avhieh has been 
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casually associated for threescore years and ten 
with the arraugeinent and movements of in- 
numerable millions of successively different mate- 
rial molecules, can he continued, in like associ- 
ation, with sonu‘ substance which has not the 
pro})erties of matter and force > ” As Kant said, 
on a like occasion, if anybody can answer that 
(juestion, h(' is just the man I want to see. If he 
says that consciousness cannot exist, except in 
relation of causi' and effect with certain organic 
molecules, I must ask how In* knows that; and if 
he says it can, I must jmt the same question. 
And I am atraid that, like jesting Pilate, I shall 
not think it worth while (having lait litth* tinu' 
before me) to wait for an answei 

Lastly, with respect to the old riddle of tin' 
freedom of the will In the only sense in whicli 
the word freedom is intelligible to me — that is to 
sa), the al)st'nc(' of any restraint upon doing what 
one likes within certain limits — physical science 
certainly givt'S no more ground for doubting it 
than the common sense of mankind doi'S. And if 
physical science, in strengthening oui belief in the 
universality of causation and abolishing chance as 
an absurdity, leads to the conclusions of deter- 
minism, it does no nuu-e than follow the track of 
consistent and logical thinkers in philosojihy and 
in theology, before it existed or was thought of. 
Whoever accepts the universality of the law of 
causation as a dogma of philosophy, denies the 
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existence of uncaused phenomena. And the 
essence of tlmt wliich is inpiroperly called the 
freewill doctrine is tha,t occasionally, at any rate, 
human volition is sell-eaused, that is to say, not 
caused at all; for to causi‘ oneself one must have 
aiitt'ceded onesidf — which is, to say the least of it, 
difficult to imagine. 

Whoeviu’ a(*(‘e})ts the existence of an omniscient 
])(‘ity as a, dogma of theology, affirms that the 
Older of things is fixi'd from (‘ternity to eternity; 
foi' till' fore-knowk'dge of an o(*curienc(‘ means 
that the occuiieiiC(‘ will C('rl.aiuly ha])pen ; and 
the certainty of an event haj)]H‘iiing is wliat is 
nu'ant hy its being fixed or fated.’ 

^ I may ciU', in ol tins (iLvnnis coiiclmsion of sound 

loasoiiim/, two ;iiitlioi)ln‘,s a\1io uill o('il<'nn]y not 1 h‘ K'^faiit'd 
lightly hy Mi Lil]\ Tlicsc aio Auguslinc ami Thomas 
Aquinas Tim ioinmi dcilaics that ‘'Fate” is only an ill- 
clioson name loi Tiovnlcime 

‘“Tioisus (iivina inovnh'utia icgiia ( onstituuntm Immana. 
(yim si jiioptcu'a quisfjunm l.ito tiihml, (ima i]tsam Dei voluii- 
t.item V(1 jiotestatcm lati mnnine .ipiahlal, snitcn/unii Inicaf, 
litt(iU(ivi, VO) riqitf" (Awmhhww^ Jh' ('iutnir Dei, T e i) 

'fhe othei gicat dot (oi ol the (’atholi* (’huidi, “ Divils 
Thomas,” as Su.ito/ (,il!s him, whose manelloiis gias]) ami 
siihthhy ol lutelhi I sci>m to im* to he almost without a ]iaiallel, 
]iuts tilt' whole (.iso into a nutshell, when he says that the 
ginnml tui doing a thing in the mind ot tin' doei is as it w’eie 
the ]iie-e':istom'e ol tlm thing done 

“Ratio auteni alniijus In'iidi in nioiite actons cAistens est 
ijiia'dain jn.e-eMsU ntia lei iieml.e in eo ” {Smivta, (^»u. Axiii, 
Alt 1 .) 

If this IS not enough, 1 may iuithei ash what “ Mati'iialist ” 
has ('vei givi'ii a hottoi .statement ol tin' ea,se lor (h'ti'iminism, 
on theistic grounds, than ns to he found in the following jiassage 
ol the iSiUiioKi, (,>11 MV Alt Mil 

“ Omnia rpne siint in tenijioie, .sunt ])<(» ah a'teino jua'Sentia, 
non .solum ea latione (jua hahet lationes leium apud ae 
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Whoever asserts tlu' existence of an omnipotent 
Deity, that he made and sustains all things, and 
is the raacS-a cannot, without a eontra- 

(li(‘t)oii in t(‘rms, assiTt tlmt there is any cause 
mdepcuideiit ol him; and it is a. iiktc suliterJiige 
to assert that the cause of all things can“ pi'rmit” 
one of these things to he an independent cansf*. 

Wlioever asserts the cendanation of ommscimice 
and omm])otence as attributes of tln^ Deity, does 
imjilicitly assert jiredi'stination. boi’ lie who 
knowingly mahi'S a, tiling and ]»laces it in citenni- 
stances the o])erati(>n of vviiich on that thing he 
is perfectly acquainted with, do(‘s imsh'stine that 
thing to whati'ver fat(‘ ma,} bi'lall it. 

Thus, to coitK', at last, to the leaJly iinjiort.int 
}»art of all this discussion, if the belief in a. Clod 
is essf'iitial to morality, physical science offers no 
obstacle thereto: if the lieluh in immortality is 
essi'iitial to morality, physical scimici' has no more 
to say against the jirobability of that doctiine than 
the most ordinary e\])i‘rienc(‘ has, and it (diistually 
clost's the mouths of those who pretmid to n'l'nte 
it by objections deduced from merely jihysical 

lit (iuidaiii (lu'uiit, scd quia cjus intiutus liutui ab 
.utciiio ,sii])iM ouiiiiii, ju'ont Mint iii siia ]>ia‘sriiti:ilitate 
VKfin/t'fitvM cst (jnoil Ci)vhn<i‘'nha i nfallihiUfi'r a Ikv to'ivo't- 
citii/ur, HI (jiiaiitiim siibduiitui tlivinu (vuisjicctm si'cinuliiiii 
Mi.iiu ]»]a'S('iitialitat(‘in ; I't taiiii'ii sunt hit ui a I'ontin^auitia, sues 
causis jiioMiiiis coiiipaiat.i " 

[As 1 liave nut said that Thoiuas A(iuinas is puilVsscdly a 
dftcrniiiiist, Idunotsi'c tin* bcaiinu ()l citations tioin biniwliKh 
may be more or leas inconsistent with the lorcuoiiif;- J 
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(lata. Finally, if the belief in the uncansedness 
of volition is essential to inoralit}', the student of 
physical science has no more to say against that 
iibsurdity t.han the logical philoso])her or theo- 
logian. Physical science, I repeat, did not invent 
detc'rminisni, .and the deterministic doctrine would 
stand on j‘ust as firm a foundation as it does if 
there were no physical science. Let any one who 
doubts this re.id Jonathan Edwards, whose (h'- 
monstrations are dtirived wholly from philoso])hy 
and theology. 

Thus, wlien Mr. Lilly, like anotluw Solomon 
Eaglu, goes about proclaiming “ Woe to this wickiMl 
city,” and denouncing ])hysica] science as tlu' evil 
genius of modern days — mother of materialism, 
and lataJism, and .all sorts of other coiKhuiinable 
isms — 1 venture to beg him to lay the blame on 
tiu* right shoulders ; or, at haist, to put in tlu' 
dock, along with Science, those sinful sistiu's of 
hers, Philosojihy .and Theology, who, being so 
niu(;h okh'r, should have known better than the 
])oor (lindeiella of the schools .and univiusitn's 
ovtu- which thc'y h.ave so long dominated. No 
doulit modern society is diseasi'd enough ; but 
then it do(‘S not differ from older civilisations in 
that respect. Societies of men are fermenting 
masses, and, as beer has what the Germans call 
“ Oberhefe ” and “ Unterhefe,” so every society that 
has existed has h.ad its scum .at the to]) and its 
dregs at the bottom ; but 1 doubt if any of the 
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“ a^i(os of fixitli ” bad less scum or less dregvS, or even 
showed a ])roportioually greater quantity of sound 
wliolesoino stuff in the vat. I think it would 
puzzle Mr. Lilly, or any oin? else, to adduce con- 
vincing evidence that, at any ])erio<l of the world’s 
history, there was a nioie widi'spread sense of 
social duty, or a gn-atiu' sen.se of justice, or of the* 
ohllgation of mutual help, than in this England of 
ours. Ah ! ])ut, says Mr Lilly, these are all pro- 
ducts of our ( !hristian inheritanci' , when ( Lristian 
dogmas vanish vntue will disappear too, and the 
ancestral ape and tiger will have full ])lay. But 
llu're art' a good ma,ny ])eo])le who think it obvious 
iihat (diristianity also inheritt'd a good dt'al fi'om 
Paganism and from Judai.sm; and that, it the 
Stoics and tht' dews revokt'd tlit'ir hetpK'st, tlie 
moral ])ro])erty of (Christianity wtadd rt'alist' vTiy 
litt le And, if morality has survivt'd tht- stri])]iing 
otf of st'veral .st'ts of clotlu's which have been 
ioiind t(» tit liadly, why .should it not bt' ablt' to 
gt't on very well in the light and handy gaimenis 
wliicli Science is rt'ady to ]>rovid(' ^ 

But this l)y tht* way If the dist'ast's of socitdy 
consist in the weaknt'ss of its faith in tlu' ('xisteiice 
of tJie (lod (»f the theologians, in a futun' state, 
and m uncaused volitions, the indication, as the 
doctors say, is to siqqiress Theology and Philo- 
so])hy, whose bickerings about things of which 
they know nothing have been the prime cause 
and coniuiual sustenanci' of that evil .se'epticisni 
VOI. IX L 
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which is the Nemesis of meddling with tlie iin- 
knowcable. 

Cinderella is modestly conscious of her ignor- 
ance of tliesc high mattiTS. She lights the fire, 
swe('])s the house, and provides the dinnc'r; and 
is rewarded hy being told that, she is a base 
creature, devoted to low and material interests. 
But in her garret she has fairy visions out of the 
ki'ii of the pair of sinews who ari' (piarrelling 
down stairs. She s(‘es the order which pervades 
the s(‘(nning disorder of‘ the world ; the great 
drama of t'volulion, with its full share of pity 
and t(‘rioi,but also with abundant goodiu'ss and 
bea,uty, unrolls its(*]f before her (‘yes ; and she 
k'arns, in her hea,it of hearts, tlie k'sson, that the 
fonndaiiion ol nioiality is to liave doin', onci' and 
for all, wirh bicg; to give up pretending to 
Ix'lieve that foi Avhi{‘h then' is no (‘vidence, and 
re])(‘ating iininti'lligible }>ro]>ositions about tilings 
be\ond the ])ossibilities of knowledge. 

She knows that tlu' salety of morality lu'S 
neither in th(' adojition of this or that jihilo- 
sophieal speculation, or this or that theologic-aJ 
civ(m1, but in a real and living Ix'lief m that, fixi'd 
ordei of nature which sends socud disorganisation 
upon tlu' tiack <tf immoiality, as suri'ly as it 
sends ph)sic;il dis(‘ase afti'i physical tu'Spassi'S 
And of that firm and livel} faith it is her high 
mission to be the prie.sk's.s. 
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AN ECONOMK'AL niOELEM ])IS('USSED FROM A 

rnysioLocK’AE i’oint ok view 
[I<S1)(I] 

Tije tivsl, act. of a lU'W-bom cliild is to draw a 
dc'C]) Incaili lii fact, it will ii(*V(*r diaw adcopor, 
masmucli as passa^^cs apd chambers of the 
Imi^^s, ()iic(‘ distiMnlcd with ail, do not (‘ni]»tv 
tli('iiis(‘lvcs ao;„iii , it is uidy a fraction of tIuMr 
contents wdntdi jia-sses in a,nd out with tlu' ilow 
and the ('bb of ibe resjnratory tide. Mechanically, 
this act of drawdng brealli, or inspira,tion, is of 
the sanu' nature as that b\ wdiich the handles ctf 
a bellows are separated, in ordei to fill the In'llow'S 
with air; and, in like manner, it mvolvi's tliat 
expendii.ni (' of (uimov wdiich we call (‘Xi'rtion, or 
w'ork, or labour. Tt is, theK'fore, no meu' metaphor 
to say i.hai. man is destined to a life of toil : the 
work of respiration Avliich began with his first 
breath ends only with liis last ; nor does one born 

E 2 
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in the piir])le off with a. lighter task than tlio 
child wlio first sees light under a liedge. 

How is it that the new-horn infant is enabled 
to perform this first instalment of the sentence 
of life-long labour which man may esca]ie ^ 
Whatevi'r else a child may he, in respect of this 
particular (juestion, it is comjdicated ])i(‘ce of 
mechanism, built up out. of materials supplied b}' 
its mother; and in the course of such building- 
up, provided with a S(‘t of motors — the muscles. 
Eaeh ol' tliese muscles contains a stock of sub- 
stance capable of yielding energy under certain 
conditions, one of which is a change of state iir 
th(' nerve fibres conneiTod with it The powdi-r 
in a loaded gun is such another stock of substance 
(‘a])able of yielding energy in consequence of a 
change of state in .the mechanism of the lock, 
which intervenes IxdwiHui th(‘ finger of tin' man 
who ])ulls th(‘ tiigger and th(' caitridge If that, 
change is brought about, the potential energy of 
the jiowder ])ass(‘s suddmily into actual energy, 
and does the woik of ]>ro})elling the bullet.. TIk' 
powder, tluTefore, may Ix' aiipropiaately called 
morl'-sfvfi] not only because it is stutf which is 
easily mad(' to yicbl work in tlu' ])hysical sense, 
but becaus(‘ a good deal of work in the economical 
sense has contributed to its ]>roduct.ion. Labour 
was necessary t.o collect, trans])ort, and purify t.he 
raw sulphur and saltj)etr(‘ ; to cut wood and con- 
vert it into powdered charcoal ; to mix these in- 
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gredieiits in the right proportions ; to give the 
mixture the ])ioper grain, iind so on. The powder 
onee formed part of the stock, or capital, of a 
])owder-maker : and it is not oidy certain natural 
bodies which are collected and stored in the gun- 
])owder,but the labour bestow(‘d on the operations 
mentioiK'd may be* figunitively said to be incor- 
porated in it. 

In prinei])le, the woik-stulT stored in the 
muscles of the new-born child is comparable to 
that stored in tlie gun-barrel. The infant is 
launched into altogether new surroundings ; and 
tluese o])er:de through tiie mechanism of tin* 
nervous machinery, with the result that the 
])otential energy of some of the work -stuff in tln^ 
muscles which bring about insjnration is suddenly 
converted into actual mu'rgy ; and this, operating 
through the nua*lianism of tlu' res]>iratory ap- 
])aratus, gives rise to an act of insjiiration. As 
the bullet is propelh'd by the ‘‘going off” of 
the ])owder, as it might be said that tin' ribs are 
raised and tin' midriff dejav'ssed by the “ going off ’ 
of cc'rtaiii ])ortions of muscular work -stuff'. Tins 
'vork-stuff is jiart of a stock or capital of that 
commodity storc'd u]) in the cdiild’s organism 
before birth, at the expense of the motln'r ; and 
the mother has made good her expenditure by 
drawing upon the ca])ital of food-stufts which 
furnished her daily maintenance. 

Under these circumstances, it doc's not appear 
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to me to bo o]»oii to doubt tbut the primary act, of 
outward labour iu tli(' sorios winch iicccssaiily 
accom])aiiy the life of man is dcjiciidcnt upon the 
pro-oxistciico of a stock of matcnal which is not 
only of use to him, but wdiich is disjiosod in sucli 
a maniK'i as to bo iitilisabh' wuth fiicility And 
1 further imagine that the jirojiru'ty oj‘ th(‘ 
aj)plicatiou oftln'tmm ‘capital’ to tins slock ot 
iiselul substanci' cannot be justly cidli'd in 
(jiU'Stion; inasmuch as it is (‘asy to jirove iliati 
tlie essential constituents of tlu* vvork-stufl 
accumulated in the child’s muscles have iiieieK 
])een tiansferred from the stori* of tood-stuifs, 
which evi'rybody admit.s to be capital, Iw imams 
ot the maternal organism to that of tlie cliild, in 
wliich they are again (h^]>osite(l to a, wait use. 
Every subseijiunt act of labour, in like maniiei, 
involves an eipiivalent consum]»tion of tin* child’s 
store of work-stnif — its vital cajutal; and ojk' ot 
tlu' main objects of tlu' jaocess ot biiaithing is to 
gi't nd of sonu' of the (‘fleets ot that consum])tion 
It follows, then, that, c‘ven if no other than tlu' 
res])iiatory woik were going on in the oiganism, 
the capital (d work-stutf, which iiu‘ child hi ought 
with it into the woild, must soonei or lat(‘i be us(‘d 
U]), and the movements ot breatliing must come 
to an end; just as the see-saw' of tin* jiiston ol a 
sk'am-eiigine sto]>s when the coal in the lirejdace 
ha.s Inunt awa\ 

Milk, howevei, is a stock of materials wdiidi 
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ess(Mitiallv consists of saviours fioin ilic food-stuffs 
supplied to ilu' luothcr And these savings au' 
in sucli a physical a,nd cluamcal coiiditiou that, 
the orgauisui of th(‘ child can ('asily convert them 
into work-stuff Tha,t is to say, by borrowing 
directly from tlu' vital capital of the mother, 
indirectly from tlu' stnre in tin' natural bodies 
accessible to her, it can make i^ood tbe loss of 
its own. The ojHTation of borrowing, however, 
involvi's blither work; that, is, the labour of 
sucking, which is a nnadia, ideal opi'ration oi‘ miK'h 
th(' sanu' natuK* as bri'athing The child thus 
jiays for tin' capital it. borrows in laboui ; but ns 
the value in W(nk-stuff of t.ln* milk obtained is 
V(‘ry far greater than the value ol that l/diour, 
estimated by tlu' (-onsumption of w'oik-stulf it 
involves, tin' operation yu'lds a l.iigo ])robt to tlu' 
infant The (werplus of food-sl.utf sutlici'S to iii- 
cri'ase tlu' child’s capital ol woik-stuff, and t.o 
su])])ly not oidy the mateindsfoi tin' enlargement 
of the “buildings and madnin'ry ’ which is e\- 
jiressed by the ehild’s growdli, but also the ('Ueig} 
retjuired to ])ut all tlu'se materials t.ogetlu'r, and 
t.o carry them to their propi'r jilaces. Thus, 
throughout tin' yi'ars of infancy, and so long 
therealtcr as the youtb or man is not throwm 
upon his own re.sources, he lives by consuming 
the vital capital provided by others. To use a 
terminology which is more commmi than appro- 
priate, whatever work be ])erforms (and be does 
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a good deal, if only in nioro !< >001 nidi on) is nn- 
produciivo. 

Let ns now sn])})os(' the eliild eoine to man’s 
estate* in tin* eondition of a wandenng savage, 
dependent Idr his food uj)o]i what he can pick 
up or eateh, after the faslnon of the Australia, n 
alKU’igines. ]t is jilain that the* plan* of niotluT, 
as the* sujiplier of vital ea.jatal, is now taken liy 
the fruits, seeds, and roots of plants and by various 
kinds of animals. It is they alone whieh contain 
stocks of those substances which can be* converte*d 
within the man’s organism into work-stuff; and of 
tht* other matters, e*xce*pt air and water, ie'(juire(l 
to su])])ly the* constant consumption of his e'ajatal 
and to ke(‘p his ea-gaiiic machinery going. In no 
way does the* savage* e-ontribute* to the ])ioduction 
of tlu*se substaue'e.s. Whal,e*ver laboui he* besteiws 
U])on suedi ve'getable a, ml aiiima] IxHlie-s, ein the 
ceaitrary, is elevedod to tlu'ir elestuu’tmn ; and it is 
a iiH're matter of a,e‘cielent whethe*i a, little* labour 
yie'Ids him a gre-at ele*al — a,s in the* e'ase*, for 
exam])le, eif a straneh‘el wliah*, or whethe*! mue*h 
labenir yie*lds ne*xt tee iietthing — as in time‘s of 
long-cemtinued elreaight The sava,ge*, hke the 
child, borieews the ca,])ital he* ne‘e*els, and, at any 
rate, intentionally, eleies nothing teewaiels re*])ay- 
ment ; it would plainly be* an impreipci' use eif the 
weirel “ proelue'e* ” to .say that his labour 111 hunting 
feel* the roeds, ea* the fruits, eir the* eggs, eir the* 
grubs and snakes, which he finds and eats, “ jiiu- 
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duces’' or coutribntes to “jo'odiice” them. The 
sauK' tiling is tni(‘ of more' advanced tribes, who 
;n(‘ still meri'ly hunters, such as tlu' Ks(juimaux. 
Tlu'y may ex])end more labour and skill; but it is 
s])ent in di'struction. 

When we pass from thesi' to men who k'ad a 
jmndy pastoral life, like the tSouth AnuTican 
Gauchos, or some Asiatic nomads, there is an 
iiujjortant change Let us sii|)]K)se the owner of 
a Hock of shec'p to live on tlu‘ milk, cheesiy and 
tl(‘sh which they yield It is olivious that the 
Hock stands to him in the economic relation of 
the moth(*r to the child, inasmuch as it su]>pli(‘s 
him W'ltli food-stutts comjK'tent to ma.ke good the 
daily and liouily losses of his ca])ital of woik- 
stulf. If w'e imagine our sheep-ownei to liave 
access to extensivt* pastuiws and to be troidiled 
neither by ])iedaeious animals nor by rival slu'])- 
lu'ids, tJie peiformanci' ot his pastoral functions 
will baldly involve the expendiluie of any more 
labour than is needful to jirovide him with tlie 
oxereisi' riniuiied to maintain health And this 
js tiue, (Well if we take into account the trouble 
oiiginall) devotrd to the domestication of the 
shee]). Jt suiel) would lie a most singular ])re- 
t, elision for tlu' slu'pheid to talk of the Hock as 
tlu^ “ jiroduce ’ ol' liis laboiii m any but a very 
limited sense. In truth, his laboui would have 
been a mere accessory of pioduction of very little 
conseipieiice. Undei the ciicumstances sujiposed, 
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a ram aiul s(^me cwas, left t.o tlicmsoivc's for a f(‘w 
years, woiiJd |)rol)a])]y ^eiu'rnfo as lar^' a Jlook ; 
aiul file siip('ra(](l(M] iaLour of tla* shejdiord would 
liave little more ('ffect u])oii tlu'ir ])rodueti()n than 
upon tli.at of the hlaekhenies on the hushc's about 
the ])astures. For the most ])ai‘t tlu' increment 
would be thorouglily um'anied ; and, if it is a rule 
of absolute political ('thics that- owiiei’s have ]io 
claim upon “ betk'i ment ” brou^dit alxmt iiah'- 
jKOidently ot tludr own labour, then flee shepla'id 
would have no claim to a,t ]ea.st nine-tenths ol’ 
the iiK-rease ol' tli(‘. flock. 

Ihit. if the slu'])hi‘rd has no real (daim i-o the 
title of “ jaoducer,” who lia.S '' Are tlu* rams and 
(‘wes the true “ jiroducers ” ? ( Vitaiiily tlieir title 

is better if, boirowinu; fiom the old teiminology of 
chemistry, they only claim to be reoamh'd as the 
“proximal,!' jirincijiles ” oj pioduetioii And y(di, 
if stiict justice is to bc' disjiensi'd, ('Ven thi'y are 
to be reoaided rathi'i as (-(dlectois and disli'i- 
butoi'S tliaii as “ jirodiicc'i’S ” For all tliat tlu'y 
really do is to colh'ct, sliohtly modily, and n'lider 
easily accessible, tin* vital ca])ita.l which ahx'ady 
exists in the ^reen lu'ibs on winch tlu'y feed, but 
in such a lium as to Ix' jiractieall) out of tlu' 
reach of man 

Thus, i’rom an economic jxmit of vic'w^ the 
sheej) are moie comjiaiable to coiifection(*rs than 
to ])ioducers Tlu' usi'fulness of biscuit lit's m 
the law flour ol width il is made; but raw floui‘ 
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not {iiisvvor as an articlo of liuniaii diet, and 
biscuit dues. So the nsefidiu‘ss of mutton lies 
mainly in certain chemical com})oiinds which it 
contains • the slu'C]) ^ets thtun out of grass ; we 
cannot live on grass, but we can on mutton. 

Now, lu'rbaceous and all othei green ]»lants 
stand alone among tenestrial natural bodies, in so 
fai as, undei tlu' infhunce of light, tliey possess 
th(‘ ])ower t(> build uj), (»ut of the caibonic acid 
gas in the atmosjihere, water and ciTtain nitio- 
genous and mnuual salts, those substances which 
in the animal oiganism are utilis(‘d as woik-stutf. 
They ari' the chief and, foi jaadical juirjxtses, the 
soh' jiroducers ol' that vital ca]atal which w'e liave 
S(‘en to be tin* necc'ssary antecedent of evenv act 
oi' labour. Ev 'ry grc'en ]>lanl is a. l.iboiatoiy in 
which, so long as tlu' sun shines ujion it, mateiials 
furnished by the mineial woild, gases, water, 
Saline com])onnds, aie woikc'd U]) into those lood- 
stuffs without which animal iih cannot be cairied 
on. And since, up to the jiiese'ut time, syntlu'tic 
clu’inistiy has not adva.nceel .“^o lai as to acliie\e 
this h'at, the guan jdaiit may be said to be the 
only living woikm whose' Iab(Uir eliri'ctl) results 
in tlu‘ ])ro(hu*tion of that \ital capital which is 
t he lu'ce'.ssary anti'cedent ol human labour.^ Nor 
IS this statrunent a ])aiado\ involving jieijHdual 

’ It K'liiaiiis to 1 h‘ \\ lict!it‘i tlu' ]ilaiit.s ^\lllL'll liave no 
(■liloio|)tiylI, xiitl ilonosli 111 (tukiu'.ss, such as the Fuiiyi, can 
live upon I'liiel} niineuil looil 
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motion, because the energy by which the phuit 
does its woik is sii])})lied by tlie sun — the ])iini- 
ordial ca])italist so far as we are concerned. But 
it cannot b(3 too stiongly ini})ressed upon the 
mind that sunsliine, air, water, the best soil that 
is to bo i'ound on tlie suiface of the eaitli, miglit 
co-exist ; yet without lilants, th(*ie is no known 
agency coni])etent to generate the so-called 
“ protein com]Kmnds,” ])y wliich alone animal life 
can be permanently su]»]M)rted. And not only 
art* ])lants thus essential ; but, in respect of par- 
ticular kinds of animals, they must be jilaiits of 
a ])articular nature. Jf there were no terrestrial 
gr(*en plants but, say, ey])i esses and mosses, 
])ast(H’al ainl agiicultural hht would be alike 
im])ossible; indeed, it is diificult to imagine the 
])ossibility of the exisienct* of any large; a.nimal, as 
the labour letjuiii'd to get at. a suthennicy of tin* 
store of food-stuffs, containt'd in such plants as 
tliese, could hartlly extract lioni tljem an eipii- 
vah'iit foi' tin; waste involved in that exjieiiditun* 
<»f woik 

Wt* are compact of dust and air; fiom that we 
set out, and to that coinjilexion must we come 
at last. The ])lant either direttly, or by some 
animal intermediary, lends us the ta])ital which 
t'liables us to carry on the business ot life, as wt* 
hit through tin* upper world, from the one term 
of our journey to the other. Popularly, no doubt, 
it IS permissible to speak of the soil as a 
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diiror,” just as we may talk of the daily movement 
of tlio sun. But, a,s I Inave elsewhere remarked, 
pro])ositioiis whicl) are to bear any deductive 
strain th;it may be pul. upon them must run the 
risk of seeming ]K'(laiitic, rather than that of being 
inaccurati'. And tlie statement that land, in the 
sense of cultivabK' soil, is a jiroducer, or even oiu' 
of the essmitials of economic production, is any- 
thing but accurat('. TIk' jirocess of water-culture, 
in which ;i pl;mt is not “planted” in any soil, but 
ismeudy suiiported m wat(U- containing m solution 
the minend ingredients essential to that plant, is 
now thoroughly understood ; and, if it were worth 
wink', a crop yielding abundant food-stiilfs could 
be raisc'd on an acre of fresh wati'r, no less than 
on an acre of dry land. In tlu' Arctic regions, 
again, land has nothing to do with “ jiroduction ” 
in the social ('conomy of the Kscpiimaiix, who live 
on s('als and other marine animals; and might, 
like Pioteus, shejiheid the thx'ks of Poseidon if 
(hey had a mind for jiastoral lik' But. the seals 
and the bears a,rt' dejK'ndent on other inhabitants 
of th(' s('a, until, somc'where in the seri(\s, wt* come 
to the niiniih' grei'ii plants which tioat in the 
ocean, and ai(' the n'al “ |)roduc('rs” by which the 
whole of its vast animal pojiulation is supported.^ 

^ In sonic icin.irkatile ])a.ssagcs of the J'ofany ol Sir James 
Ross's Antaictic voyage, wlueli took ])laee half a century ago. 
Sii Josi'ph Ilookei denionstrated the dejieinlenee of the animal 
hie of the sea.n]>on the minute, indeed micioseopie, plants 
vliieh float in it a niaivellous example of what may he done 
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Thus, when we find set forth ns an “absolute” 
truth the statement t.hat th(‘ essential factors in 
economic production arc land, capital and labour 
— wlu'u this IS othu’cd as an axiom whence all 
sorts of otluu' iinjiortant truths may be deduced — 
it is lUA'dful to remember that the assertion is 
true only with a (pialification. Undoubtedly “ vital 
capital” is ('ssential; for, as we have seen, no 
huniiin Avork <*an be done unless it exists, not even 
that inti'rnal work of tlie body which is necessary 
to jiassive life But, with res])ect to labour (that 
is, human laboui) 1 hope to have lell no douht on 
th(' n'ader’s mind that, in jeopard to jiroduction, the 
iiiiporta,nc(' (d human labiair maybe so small as to 
lie almost a vanisliini^ (piantity Moreovm’, it is 
certain that ther(' is no a]t]n-<>\imation to a fixt'd 
ratio l)e1w(*(‘n tlu' exptmdituri* of labour and the 
[)r(»du(‘ti'>ii oi* that vital ca])ilal which is ilu' 
Ibuiidatioii ol' all wealth. For, suppose that' we 
introdiu'c into oui sii]>]iositious jiast.oial pn,radis(' 
b(MSts of jirey and rival shejdu'rds, th(‘ a, mount of 
labour iFrown u])on tin' sh('o])-ow]K‘r may incri'ase 
almost iiKh'hnitely, and it.s imjxatance as a- con- 
dition oi’ ])ioduction nniv be eiKumoiisK auo- 
UK'iit.i'd, while the (piantily of pioducc' K'liiams 
statioiiaiA (ionijiau' i’or a moiiK'ni, IIk' unim- 

1)V iilluK' One nidul^o in dionnis <»l (‘ultivatiiig 

ai)il mipioviiai diatoms, until tlio domcsticatial bon tho .sanu* 
ndatioii to ilic \Mld lorms, as cauliflowers to the primilivc 
lircu^sKd oh))ir((i, without ])as.sui<; beyond (be limits ol lair 
scientifu speculatum 
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portaiico of the sliophcrd’s labour, under the cir- 
cumstances first defined, with its indispensability 
in countries in which the water for tlie sheep havS 
to be drawn from deep wells, or in which the flock 
has to be defended from wolves or from human 
dcjiredators. As to land, it has lu'en shown 
that, except as afi’ording mere room and standing 
ground, the im])ortance of land, great as it may 
be, is secondary. The one thing needful for 
economic jirodiiction is the gteen jdant, as the 
sole producer ol‘ vital capital from natural inorganic 
bodies Miui might exist without labour (in the 
ordinary seiisid and without land; without plants 
tiny must imwitably peiisli 

That which is tnu' ol th(' piindy ])astoral con- 
dition is fori ion triu' of th(‘ puiely agricultural ^ 
condition, in which the (existenca' of (lie cullivator 
IS diiectly depcmdmit on tlu' ])roduction of vital 
ca])ital hy the ])lan(s which lu' cultivates Her(', 
again, the condition precedimt of tla^ W'oik of ra( h 
yi'ar is vital cajutal Su|)]»os(‘ that a, man liv(‘S 
('xclusivcdy upon the plants which he cultivates 
It is obvi(Mis that h(‘ must have food-stuffs to livi' 
upon, whih' h(‘ pr<'[»aies llie sod for sowuiig and 
iliroughout tlu' ])eri(Kl wdiieh ('lapses betwa'en this 
and harvest. Tlu'si' food-stutts must be yu'ldc'd 
by tilu' stock lemaiiiing over from foimer cio])s 

^ It ],s a ]»ity that we liave no word tliat .si^niiios ])laat-eultuie 
exclusively But lor the jue.sent puip<»se I may lestiiet 
ai'ricultiiie to that sense 
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Tlio roRiilt is tlie same as before — the pro-cxisteiiee 
of vita] capital is the necessary cantecedt'iit of 
labour. Moreover, tlie amount of labour which 
contributes, as an accessor}^ condition, to the pro- 
duction of the cro]) varies as widely in the case of 
])lant-raisin^ as in that of catiJe-raising. With 
favourable soil, climate and other conditions, it 
may be vei‘3 small, with iinfavourabh', very great, 
for th(' same reveniK' or yield of food-stidfs. 

Thus, I do not thiidv it is ]>ossib]e to dispute tin* 
I'ollowing ]n'o]»osit.ion : th(' (‘xisbaice ol‘ any man, 
or of any nunilxT of men, whether organised into a 
])olity or not, d(^]K'iids on the production of food- 
stnlls (that is, \ital capitnl) readily accessible to 
man, ('ither directly or indirectly, by jilaiits But 
it follows that the imnilxu- of nnui who can i^xist, 
say for one year, on any giv(‘n ai(>a ot find, tahen 
by itself, de]>eiids u])on tin* (juantity of food-stiitfs 
])ioduci'(l by such ])lants growing on thi' ani'a in 
OIK' year If c is that (|uantity, and !> the minimum 


of food-stuffs recjuired for each man, 


n 

I 


— '!(, th(‘ 


ma\inium number of men who can exist on tin* 
area. Now the amount of production (c) is limited 
by t h(' ('xtent of aii'a. occujiied ; by tlu' (juantity of 
sunshine whiidi falls u]>on tin* area. ; by tin' range 
and distribution of t('m])erature , by the force ot 
the winds; by the su])]»ly of wat.er; by the com- 
])osition and the ]»hysical characti'rs of the soil ; 
by animal and veget.abh' competilors and de- 
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stroyers. The labour of man neither does, nor 
can, })roduce vital capital ; all that it can do is to 
modify, hivourably or unfavourably, the c^mditions 
of its production. The most important of these — 
nanu'ly, sunshine, range' of daily and nightly 
temperature, wind — are practically out of men’s 
reach ^ On the othtu- hand, the suj)|)l\ of water, 
th(' ])liysical and chemical qualities of the soil, 
and the influences of competitors and destroyers, 
can often, though by no means always, be largely 
affected by labour and skill. And there is no 
harm in calling the eff(*ct of such labour “ ])ro- 
ductioii,” if it is ch'arly understood fbat “produc- 
tion ” in this S('ns(‘ is a v(‘ry diften'iit thing fiom 
tlu' “ ])roduction ” of food-stuffs by a plant. 

We hav(' l)(‘en dealing hithert<> with suppositions 
the mateiials of which are furnished liy everyday 
('xqx'rienct', not with inert' e pnon assumptions. 
()ur hyi»<»ib('tical si'litary shepherd with his flock, 
or th(' solitary farmer with Ids grain field, are 
m(T(' bits of .such ('xpt'rieiice, cut out, as it were, 
for ('as}' study. Still borrowing from daily ex- 
jierieiice, h't us siqipose that either sheeji-owntT 
or farmer, for any reason that, may be imagiiu'd, 

^ T do not loig.'t clectiic oiwiilionst'S and liothoiisps, 

and Idle vaiious niodt-s ot ati'oidinff sli(dtt'r against % lolent winds : 
Lilt in icgaid to ]>rodnction ot lood-stulK on tin- laige scale they 
may lie neglot ted Plven li s\ntlieti(' tlieinistiy should cilect 
the coiistmttion of jiroteids, the Lahfuatoiy will hardly enter 
into (“ompetitmn with the Faun wuthin any time w'hicdi the 
])iesent geneiation need tioiihle itself about. 

VOI.. IX 


M 
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(lesiroR the lielp of oih' or more otlier men ; and 
tliat, in exclian^m for their labour, he offers so 
many sheep, or (piarts of milk, or pounds of 
clu'cse, or so many measures of nraiii, for a year’s 
service. I fail to disco vm- any a pi’v^ri “ rights of 
labour ” in virtue of which these men may insist 
on lieing employiHl, if tliey are not wanted. But, 
on the otlu'r h;ind, I tliink it is cli'ar tliat tliere 
is only one condii.ion upon which the persons to 
whom the offer of these “ wages ” is made can 
acct'jit it; and tliat is that fbe filings offered in 
exchang(‘ for a year’s work shall contain at least 
as much vita] ca.pital ns a man usi's u]) in doing 
the ye.ar’s work. For no rational man could 
knowingly and Avillingly avcept conditions which 
nc'cessarily invol\(' starvation. Th('r('fore tluTi' is 
an iiTi'diieible minimum of wagi'S ; it is siudi an 
amount of vital cajiital as siifhci's t(» re])]ace the 
inevitatile consumption of th(‘ jierson IiikmI. Now, 
sureh, if is beyond a doubt that thesi' wages, 
wlu'tlu'r at oi‘ a,bovc the iii(‘dueible minimum, are 
])aid out of th(‘ capital dis])osable afti'r th(‘ wants 
of the owiK'r of the flock <tr ol* Ihe ciop ol' giain 
are satisfied ; and, from what- has been said alieady, 
it follows that fhei-(‘ is a limif, to tin* numbc'r of 
men, whi'lliei- hired, or brought in in any othiT 
way, who can b(‘ mainta.im'd by tlu' shc-epowner 
or landowner out of his own resources Since no 
amount of hibour can jiroduce an ounce of food- 
stuff beyond the maximum producible by a limited 
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miinlxT of yilanis, inidor the most fivoiirahli' 
rirr'iiiiisiaiKU's in rogard to tho^o ronditions wliioli 
ar(' not affc'ctod hy labour, it folhovs th;it, if tlu' 
niiniboi' of nn'ii to bo f(‘d incroas('S indc'fiiiiti'ly, a 
time must conu' wIk'U somo vviii liav(' to starvo. 
That is tlio ('ssoma' of tli(‘ so-oaliod Maltliiisian 
doctrine; and it is a truth wliioh, to 1113 miia], is 
as jilnin as tla* geiuaa] ])ro[)osit ion (li.'it a (jiian- 
titv wliicii oonstantiv iiioi-('asos v\dl, sonic tinu' or 
otlu'r, ('\c(‘('d any gnaitcr (jiiantity tlic anunint of 
which is fixi'd 

Till' fou'goiiig ciaisidcratioiis leave no doubt 
about the tundamcntnl condition ot the (wisticnc'C 
of any polity, or oiganiscd soiacty of men, citlu'r in 
a ] m rely ] last ora, 1 or jiuri'ly a.^iicultuia] stntc, or 
in any mixture of bot.h st.it, os It. must ])os,s('ss a 
stoiv of vital cajiit.al tn start, with, and tlu' means 
of ri'])niiiiig tin* eonsumpt.ion ol t,h;it capital which 
tal\('S ])lne(' as a eonso(|uence of the woik of the 
menibeis of the society And, it tlu' ]>olity occu- 
pi('S a comjiletely isolatml aiea, of th(' (au'th’s 
surface', tJie iiunu'rieal strength of that ])ohtv can 
ni'vi'r e\C('('d tlu' (juotient of tlu' maxiniuiii 
ipiantit}' of food-stiifts ])roducibl(' by the grei'ii 
plant.s on that ari'a., in ('ach yi-ar, divided by tlu' 
(luantity nee-e'ssaiy for tb(' iiiainti'iiaiice of I'ach 
jH'rson (luring tht' 3('a,r P>ut, tlu'U' is a third 
mode of ('xistenci' possibk' to a polity; it may, 
('onceivably, Ix' iieitlu'r yuiK'h pastora,! nor ])iuely 
agricultural, but puivly manufacturing. Let us 
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suppose tliree islands, like Graii (I'lnaxia, Tenoriftc 
and L;iiiz(Tote, in ili(‘ (.anaries, to ])e (pnie eni off 
from the rest of ilio world. Lot Gran Canaria, 
be inhabited by grain-ra,Lsers, Teneriffe by cattle- 
breeders ; wliilc the pojmlation of Lanzeiote 
(wliicli we may suppose to be utterly bari’en) 
consists of earpentc'rs, woollen mannfiictunTS, and 
slioemakers. Then tin' facts of daily exja'rience 
t(‘af‘li us that the })eople of LaimTote could never 
have existed unless they came to tlu' island 
])iovide(l with a stock of food-stuffs ; and tliat 
they could not continue to exist, unless that stock, 
a,s it was cousuhkhI, was made uj) by contributions 
from the vital ca,j»ital of eithei Gran (unaii'ia,, or 
T('n('riffe, or both. Moreover, tin' ca?’])enters of 
Laiizt'i'ote could do nothing, uiiK'SS tlu'y wen' 
piuvided with wood liom the other islands; nor 
could the wool spinners and wi'avers or the 
shoemakeis work wiiJiout \V(s)l a, nd skins h-om tlu' 
same sources The wood and the wool and tlu* 
skins ar(', in fact, the capital without which their 
work as maimfactin-ers in their n'spectivi' trades 
is impossible— so tha,t the vital and other cajiital 
su])]»hed by Gran Canaria, and Teneiiffe is most 
nidubitably the necessary antc'cedent of the 
industiial labour of Lanzerote. It is ])erfectly 
ti'ue tliat by tin* 1,nn(' tlu' wood, the wool, and tin* 
skins ]'( ‘ached Lanzeroti' a good di'a.l of la, hour in 
cutting slio.ning, skinning, t,ransj>ort, and so on, 
would have been spent upon them. But this 
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(Iocs not alter the fact that the only" production ” 
wh’aili is essential to the exist('nce of the popula- 
tion oi‘ Te>ieriff(‘ and Gran ( );inaria is that effected 
by tin* ])lanis in both islands; and that all 

the labour spent n])on the raw produce iisefnl in 
manufacture, directly or indirectly yielded by 
them — by the inhabitants of thes(‘ islands and 
by those of L;inzerote into tin* bai;<,eiin — will not 
provide one solitary Lanzerotian with a dinner, 
unless the Ti'iierihians and G,inari(tt(“s ha])})en to 
want his goods and to be willing to give some of 
their vital capital in exchange for tlnun. 

Under the ciieumstances defined, if Teneriffe 
and Gran Ganaiia disa]»]H‘an‘d, or it tlnur inhabit- 
ants ceased to care foi car])entry, clothing, or 
shoes, the ])eople of Lanzerob' must starve. But 
if they wish to buy, then the Lanzerotians, by 
“cultivating” the buyc'rs, indirectly favour the 
cultivation of the produce of thos(‘ buyers. 

Thus, if th(‘ (piestion is asked whetln'r the 
labour eni])loy(*d in mannla,cture in LanziTote is 
“ ])ioductivt' ” in “ un])j()du(‘ti\( ’’tlu'recan be only 
one leply If anybody will exehangi' vital capital, 
(a- that wdilch can be exchanginl for \ital ca})ital, 
for Laaizerob' goods, it is ])rodncti\e ; if not, it is 
nnproductiv(‘ 

In t in' case of the manufacturer, the de])endenc(; 
of labour ujion capital is still more intimate than 
in that of the heidsman or agiicnlturist. When 
the latter are once started they can goon, without 
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troiibliiin tlu‘iiiselvps about tlie existence of any 
other })('oph‘. But the maimfacturc'r do])eii(ls on 
pre-existing ca]Mtal, not only at the heginning, hut 
at tlie end ol his (tjierations However gri'at the 
ex])enditin-e of his lahoiii and of liis skill, the 
I'esult, for the jmrjKisi* of maintaining his I'xist- 
(lice, is just the sa,iue as >f lu' ha,d done nothing, 
iinh'ss iJiei(‘ is a, customer able and willing to 
excha,ng(^ food-shifts for that- which his labour and 
skill hjive a(‘hiev(‘d. 

There is another point concerning which it is 
very necessar\ to have clear idi'as. Sup])ose a 
cai’]Hmter in Lanzeroti* to b(‘ engag('d in making 
chests of drawers. Let us su])pose that c, the 
timber, and /(, the grain and meat la'edl'ul for the 
man’s sustenance until he can linish a clu'st. of 
diawcrs, have to ]»e jiaid lor b\ that clu\st 
Tluai th(' cajntal wiiJi wiiicli h(' starts is icjiie- 
s(Miti‘d by e - 1 - h He could not start at all nnk'ss 
h(' had it ; day In da), he must destiny more or 
h'ss of the suhstanei' amd of ilu' g(‘iK*ral adajita- 
]»dit\ oi' e 111 ordei to work it iij) into tlu' special 
forms needl'd to constitute the chest. o( drawiTs; 
and, day In day, he must use u]> at least S(» much 
o! h as will r('])lace his loss of vital ea])ital hy th(' 
w'ork of that dav Suj)]) 0 ,se it takes the car- 
])enter and his woi-kna'ii ten days to saw up the 
timber, to ])lane tlu' boards, and to give them the 
sha])e and size pr()p(*r for tlie various jiarts of the 
clu'st of diawers. And suppose that he tla'ii 
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offers liis heap of boards to the advancer of a 4- h as 
an ecjuivaleiit lor the wood + ten days’ siip])ly of 
vita] capital? The latter will surely say: “ No. 
I did not ask for a heap of boards, I asked for a 
chest of drawers. Up to this tina*, so far as 1 am 
concerned, yon liave done nothing and are as 
much in my debt as ever ” And if the carpenter 
maintained that he had “ virtually ” cieated two- 
thirds of a chest of drawcis, inasmuch as it would 
take only fiv(‘ days more to put to^tjether the pieces 
of wood, and that tin* lieaj) of boards ought to 
he accepted as the e(|uiv.dent of two-thirds of his 
debt, 1 am ah aid the cieditoi would regard him 
as little better than an imjiudeiit swindlei’. It 
obviously makes no sort of dilf(‘rence whether the 
(lanariote or Tenerilhan laiyer advanced the wood 
and the food-stuffs, on which the car])enter had to 
maintain himself, or wliether the car])ente]‘ had a 
stock of both, the consumption of which must be 
reco{i]H‘d by the exchange of a chest of diaweisfoi 
a tiesh su])})]y In the latter case, it is even less 
doubtful that, if the carpcaiter olfeKMl his boards 
to the man who wanted a chest ol‘ drawers, the 
latter waiuld laugh in his face And if he took 
tlu‘ chest of diaw'ers lor himself, then so much of 
his vital capital woaild be sunk in it past recovery. 
Again, tlu‘ ])ayment of goods in a lump, for the 
chest of drawers, coiiu's to tlie saiin' thing as the 
[layment of daily wages loi the fifteen days that 
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the carpentei* was occupied in making it. If, at 
the end of each day, the carpentir chose to say to 
himself “ I have ‘ virtiialJy ’ created, by my day’s 
labour, a fifteenth ol what 1 shall get for the chest 
of drawei's — tliereforc' my wages are the jirodiice of 
my day’s labour” — theie is no great harm in sucb 
meta])horical speech, so long as the poor man doi'S 
not delude Idmself into tlie supposition that it 
rejiresents the exact truth. “ Virtually ” is apt to 
cover more intellectual sins than “ charity ” d(K‘s 
moral delicts. Aft(‘r what lias been said, it sui'ely 
must be plain enougli that each day’s work has 
involved the consumjition of the carpentei ’s vital 
ca])ital, and the fa,shioning of his timber, at the 
expense of more or less consumption of those 
forms of ca])ita,l. Whetlu'r the a -i h to be ex- 
changed lor the che.st has been advanced as iiloati,, 
or is paid daily or weekly as or, at some 

latc'r time, as \\w jrrirc of a finished commodity — 
the essential element of the transaction, and tin* 
only essential element, is, that it must, at lea,st, 
effect the rejilacenuoit of the vital cajiital con- 
sumed Neither boards nor chest ol drawers are 
eatable; and, so far from the carpenter having 
jiroduced tin* e.ssential jiart of his wages by each 
day’s labour, he has merely wasted that labour, 
unless somebody who happens to want a chest of 
drawers ofters to exchange vital cajiital, or some- 
thing that can procure it, eipiivalent to the 
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amount consumed during tlie yuocess of manu- 
factured 


That it should be necessary, at this time of day, 
to set forth such elementary truths as these may 
well seem strange ; but no one who consults that in- 
teresting museum of political delusions, ‘‘ Pi’ogress 
and Poverty,” some of the treasures of which I 
have already brought t(^ light, will doubt the 
fact, if he bestows yaoper attention upon the 
first book of that widely-read work. At y)age 15 
it is thus written . 

Tli(' ]iioj)0.sit]OH I f'liall oiuleavour to jnove is that wa^^os, 
in.sti’ad of l)omg diawii from cajiital, au', in icahty, drawn fiom 
the ])rodu(‘t of tlie lahoui for which they aie paid 

Again at ymge PS : — 

111 eveiv ea.se in whndi hihoiir is oxcdiaiyifed fur commodities, 
l)ioduction really jweecdes enjoyment . . . wages aie the 
eaimng.s — that is to .say, the makings— ot laboui — not the 
advances ol capital. 

And the ]m)y)()sitien which the author en- 
(h'avouis to disprove is the hitherto gimerally 
acceyited doctrine 

that lahoni i.s maintained and ]*aid out ot existing eajatal 
hefoie the ])rodiict which constitutes the ultimate object is 
secured (]) 16 ) 

The doctrine resyiecting the i elation of cayiital 
and wtiges, wdiich is thus oyiyiosed in Progress and 

^ See the di,scus.sion of this subject fiuthei on. 
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Poverty,” is that illustrated in the foregoing pages ; 
the truth of which, 1 conceive, must be plain to 
any one who has a]»j>reheiided the very simple 
arguments by which I have endeavoured to 
demonstrate it One conclusion or the other 
must he hopelessly wiong ; and, even at the cost of 
going once more over some of the ground traveised 
in this ('ssay and that on “ Natural and Political 
Rights ” ^ I ]>ro])ose to show that the error lies with 
“ Progress and Poverty” ; in which work, so far as 
political science is conceined, the poverty is, to 
my c‘ye, much more :ip})arent than the jirogress. 

T<i Ingin at the beginning The author pro- 
jiounds n detinitieii 'of wealth : “ Nothing which 
nature su jiplies to man without his labour is 
wa-allli ” (]> 28) Wi'altli consists of “ natural sub- 
stances 01 ])ioducts wdiich have been adapted by 
human l.diour to human use or giutiticatioii, their 
value de])ending upon the amount of labour which, 
u])oii file averag(‘, waaild be reijuired to produce 
things of like kind” (p. 27). The following 
e\am]>j(‘S of w^ealth are given : — 

Ituildings, cattli', took, iiiadjiiiciy, agHcultuial and njiuend 
l)iodnct^, niiuiuf.u-turcd goods, !blii})S, waggons, fui intuit;, and 

the like (p. 27). 

I take it that native metals, coal and brick 
clay, are “ mineral products ” ; and I tpiite believe 
that they are properly termed “ wealth.” But 
wdieii a seam of coal crops out at the surface, and 
^ Uulleclcd Esani/i,, vol i pp o5y-3S2. 
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lum])s of coal aw to be had for the picking up ; 
or wlion native co]»]»or lies about in nuggets, or 
when brick clay forins a superficial stratum, it 
appears to me that those' things aie supplied to, 
nay almost thrust tpion, man without his laiiour. 
According to the definithm, tht'refore, thi'yarenot 
“ wealth ’ Accoidmg to the ('numeration, howevei, 
they aie " wealth”, a, toh'raldy lair specimen of a. 
contradiction in terms Or does “ Progi\‘Ss and 
Pove'rty” really suggi'st that a coal sea, ni which 
crops out at the surface is not wealth ; but that if 
somebody breaks off a jiiece* and carries it awa}', 
the bestowal of this amount of kiboiir upon that 
jiarticiilar lump makes it wealth, w'hih' the rest 
remains “ lu'it wi'alth”'' Tin* ni'tion th.it the 
value of a thing bc-ais any iiecessaiw U'lathni to 
the amount ol laliour (a\erage or otheiwvisi') Ix'- 
stiiwaal upon it, is a fallacy which nei'dsno iurllKU' 
refutation than it has aheady n'ceivixl Tlie a,veiage 
amount of labour best.owed upon w<irmmg-])aiis 
confers no value ujkui them in the ey(‘S of a Oold- 
Coast negio ; nor would an Est|uim.iux give a slice 
of blubber I’or the most ('laborate of ice-machiiies 
So much for the doctrine oi' “ Pi’ogress and 
Poverty” touching the nature of wealth Li't 
us now consider its teachings lespectmg capital 
as weidtli or a ])art ot wx'alth. Adam Smiths 
definition “that jiart of a. man’s stock w^hich 
he expects to yield him a leveiiue is called his 
capital” is quoted with appivtval (p. 13:1); else- 
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where capital is said to be tliat part of wealth 
“ which is devoted to the aid of production ” (p. 
28) ; and yet again it is said to be 

wealth III coarse of cxchawjc,^ undeistaiidiiig excliaiigc to 
include, not meiely tlie ]»assing from hand to hand, hut also 
such transmutations as occui when the ie])roduciivc oi trans- 
forming foiccsof natuie are utilised for the increase of wealth 
(P. 32) 

But if too nnicli pondering over the possible 
senses and seojie of these delinitions should weary 
the reader, he will be relieved by the following 
acknowledgment : — 

Nor IS tlic definition of capital I have suggested of any 
imjiortance (ji 133). 

The author infoi-ins us, in fact, that he is “ not 
writing a text-hook,” tliei-eby intimating his 
o])inion that it is less imjiortant to be clear and 
aeeurate when you aie tiaing to bring about a 
])olitical revolution than when a mm'ely academic 
interest attaches to the subject treated But lit' 
is not busy about anything so seiious as a text- 
book : no, he "is only attempting to discover the 
laws which control a great social ])rohlem ” — a 
mode of exjiression which indicates ])eiha])s the 
high-water mark of intellectual muddleimait. I 
have heard, in my time, oi‘ "laws” which control 
other "laws”; but this is the first occasion on 
which "laws” which “control a ])roblein” hav(‘ 
come under my notice. Even the dis(|uisitions “ of 
^ The italics aie the authoi’s 
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tlioso fl;iW)y writors wlio have burdened the pn^ss 
and darkened counsel hy numerous volumes winch 
are dubbed political economy ” (p. 28) could hardly 
furnish their critics with a finer sjiecimen of that 
which a hero of tin' “ Dunciad,” hy the one flash of 
genius n'corded of him, called “clotted nonsi'iise.” 

Doubtless it is a sign of grace that the author 
of these definitions should attach no important' 
to any of them ; but since, unfortunately, his 
whole argument turns ujion the tacit assunijition 
I hat they are inpioi'tant, T may not pass them 
over so lightly. Tin' third J give up. Why an\- 
tliiiig should he capital when it is “ in (*ouis(‘ of 
exchange,” and not h*' ca]>ita,l iindi'i* otlii'i (‘ircuni- 
stances, passi's ni\ understanding. Mb' ari' iold 
that “that jiart. ot a. farmei’s cro]) lu'ld for sah' or 
l‘or seed, or t.o feed his lielp, in ]>art paynu'iit of 
wages, wouhl b(' accounted capit.al ; that, held for 
th(' care of his family would not he” (]> 31) Hut 
T fiil to discover any ground of iX'ason or authority 
for th(' doctrine that it is only whi'n a cro]) is 
about to be sold or sown, or givi'ii as wage's, that 
it may be calK'd capital On the contrary, wlu'tlier 
we consider custom or r<*ason, so much of it as is 
stored away in ricks and barns during harvi'st, 
and remains tlu're to he usevl in any of these ways 
months ot years afterwards, is customarily and 
rightly ti'iim'd ca])ital Suiel\ , the' meaning of the 
clumsy ])liiase that capital is“w('alth in the course 
of exchange ” must he that it is “• wealth capable of 
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boin_<i," oxcliangcd ” against labour or anytliiiig else. 
Tliat, in fact, is tlio (M]uivalcnt of tlie sc'cond 
(lofinition, that ca])ital is “tliat ])art of wealth 
which ]s devoted to the aid of ])rodiietion.” 
Obvionsl}, if von ])ossess that for which nu'ii will 
give labour, yon can aid jirodiiction by iii(*ans of 
tJiat labour And, again, it agr(>(‘s with th(' first 
definition (borrowed from Adam Smilli) that 
capital IS “ that ]>art oi' a man’s stock which he 
c\])('ct,s to yndd him a, K'vmine. ” For a n'venue 
]s botli ctMiiohgically and in sense* a “return.” 
A man gnt's his labour in sowing grain, or in 
tc'iiding (‘attic, because he ('X])(‘cts a, “n'tiirn” — a 
“r('V(‘mi<‘ '-—in tJn* shajie of tlu* inciT'ase* of the 
gr.mn oi oj tin* herd ; and also, in tlu* latti'r ease, 
in th(‘ slia])!' of their laboiii' and manure' which 
‘ aid I he jiiodiiction ’ of such Inci('as(* Tlie grain 
and cattle* of which he* is jiosse'sse'd imm(*d]at(’ly 
alticr har\e*st. is his cagital ; and his re've'iuie ioi the* 
tAV(*]ve'ni(Hitb, until the* next hai ve'st, is the* smjihis 
of giain and cattle* ovei and above* the* mnoiint 
with wliie-h he start.ed This is elis]K)sable foi 
aii_\ pur])oS(' for which he* may de*siie t.o use it, 
l(*aving him just as well off as he* was at the 
be'ginning of the* ye*ar. Whe*th(*i the* man ke'cjis 
the* suijihis grain for sowing inoie* land, and the* 
surplus (*att.le loi occiijn, ing more* ])asl.ur(' , whetlu'r 
he* (*xclianges tli(*m for othe'r e-ommoditu's, such 
as the* use of the* land (as i(*nt), or labour (as 
wages); or whether he feeds himself and his 
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family, in no way alters their nature as revenue, 
or alTeets th(' fact tliat this r(‘V('nue is merely 
disposable capital. 

Tliat (even apart from (d,ymolo<()) cattle are 
ty])ical examples of capital ''annot he (k'liied 
(‘'Pro(rreKS and Poverty,” ]). 25); and if we seek 
for that parti(*ular (juality of catth' which makes 
them “capital,” neillK'r has tla* author (»f “Pro- 
giT'ss aaid Poverty” supplied, nor is any one else 
v('ry likely to sujiply, a hotter account of the 
mailer than Ada.m Smith has done. ( 'attle are 
“caintal” h(‘(*ause they an* “stock winch yii'lds 
reveniK'.” That is to say. tln'v atfoid to their 
owner a, sipply of that which h(‘ dovsiri's to pos- 
s('ss. And, in this ]»articular case, the “ rovimne ” 
is not only di'sirahh', lint (if sipmuoi' im]ioil.anc(’, 
inasmuch as it is ca]iahl(‘ of manitninmc' human 
life The h('rd yudds a owmiue nf f(i(id-st.utts as 
milk and nu'at ; a nwi'inie of skins , a r(‘\i'nu(' of 
nianurt' , a revenue of lahdur; a revimiu' of ex- 
(•liani;(\ahle cmninodil i('S in the shajie of these 
tilings, as wtdl as m that of liv(‘ cattK' in (aich 
and all of thesi' capacitu's caltle are cajutal ; ami, 
(•(inversely, things which possess anv cr all of 
these capacities an' ca])ital. 

Tlicrc'fore whal we lind at paii^i' 25 oj “ Proyo'C'-s 
and Poverty” must lx* ri'i^^anh'd as a welcome 
lapse into ck'ariu'ss of apjirehension ; — 

A t'Ttile field, .a rich vein nf oio, a fallint; stiTain whidi su]t- 
])lies power, may llie possessor advantages eipiivalent to tlie 
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l)Osscssioii of capital ; Imt to class sucli things as ca])ital would 
be to put au cud to the distinction bctvccn land aiul capital. 

Just sf). But the fatal truth is that- these tilings 
are ca])ita] ; and that there really is no funda- 
niental distinction between land and capital. Is 
it denied that a fertile field, a rich vein of ore, or 
a falling stream, may form part of a man’s stock, 
and that., if they do, they are cajiable of yielding 
revenue’ Will not somebody pay a share of tlu' 
])roduce in kind, or in money, for the privilege of 
cultivatiing the first; royali-i('s for that of working 
the second; and a like efjuivalent for that of 
en'cting a mill on the third ’ In what sense, tlieig 
are these things less “ca,])itar’ than i-h(' buildings 
and tools which on pag(' 27 of “ Progress and 
Poverty” are admitted to be cajiital’ Is it not 
])]ain that if these things confer “advantages 
(‘(piivalent to the yiossession of cajuta-l,” and if the 
“ advantage ” of cajiital is nothing but the yielding 
of revenue, then the di'iiia-l that they are capital 
is merely a roundabout way of self-(“ontradiction ? 

All this confused talk about capital, however, 
is lucidity itself com])ared with the (‘xjiosition of 
the remarkable thesis, “ Wages md drawn from 
capital, but produced by labour,” wliiidi occu])ics 
the third chajder of “Progress ami Poverty.” 

If, for instmico, I devote my laboui to gaibciing Inids’ eggs 
or jockirig w ild bei ric.s, tlic eggs oi ItcTiie.', I thus get are my wages. 
Surely no one will contend that, in .sucli a case, wage.s are 
drawn fiom capital There is no cajutal in the case (p. 31) 
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Nevertlieloss, those who hnvo followed what has 
been said in tlie first part of this essay siirelv 
neither will, nor can, liavo any hesitation about 
substantially a.do}>ting the cliallenged contention, 
though tliey may possildy have (pialms as to the 
propriety of tlie use of tlie tcTin “ wages.” ^ They 
will liave no difficulty in apprehending the fact 
that birds’ eggs and Ixuales are stores of food- 
stuffs, or vital cajutal ; that the man who devotes 
Ills labour to getting them (hies so at tlu' expense 
of his personal vital ca.jutal ; a, ml that, if the eggs 
and the berries are “ wages” for his work, they are so 
b('ca,use tlu'y enable him to restore to his organism 
the vital capital wliich he has consumed in doing 
the woi’k of collection. So tliat there is really a 
gn'at deal of “capital in the case.” 

Our author proceeds — 

All iilisolLitcly Milked iiiiui, IliiowM on iiii island where no 
liuinan heing has beloie tiod, may gathci birds’ eggs oi pick 
berries (p. :> I). 

No doubt. But those who have followed my 
argument- thus fai will be aware that a man’s 
vital ca])ital doi‘S not reside in Ins clotlies; and, 
therefoity th(‘\ will ])iobabIy fill, as coinpleteh as 
I do, to discover the lelevaiicy of the statement 

^ Not merely on the grounds stated belm\, but on the 
strength ol Mi. (leoige’s own definition Does the gatherei of 
eggs, or bellies, 'pn>di(a them by Ills labuiii ' If so, what do 
the hens and the bushes do ' 


VOb IX 


N 
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Again ; — 

Or, if I take a pieec ol leather and work it iij) into a ])air ol 
shoes, the shoeh aie iiiy iv.if^es — the lewaul ol my eM'itioii. 
Surely they ai<‘ not drawn fioni eapital — eilliei inv cajiital or 
ail) hotly else’s capital — hut aie l)ioin;ht into cMsleiiee hy the 
labour ot which they became the warm's ; and, in obtaining this 
]»aii ol shoes as the wages ot iiiy laboiu, capital is not even 
inonit'ntaiily lessened one iota. Foi il recall in the idea ol 
(‘Rpital, iiiy capital a( tin' beginning consists ol the })iece ol 
leathei, the Uiiead, Ac ([». b4). 

It takt'? uAvny oih'\s breath to have Hitcli a eoii- 
etitt'iialion oi‘ htlLicies tuhii ini stored iii the space 
of half a paragiajih. It dues nut seem to liave 
oeeuired to oiir eeonomietd refoimer to imagine 
whence Ins “c;i])ittil at the begiinniig,” the “li'ather, 
thi'cad, &e.” came. I veidine to sn])])ose Unit 
leatlu'i’ to bate been originally cattle-skin ; and 
since calvi'S ami oxi'ii aie not flayed alive, the 
existi'iKH' ol the' leathei imjihes thi' lessmiing (d’ 
that iorm of cajiital b\ a. veiy eonsidi'i’able iota. 
It is, thei'eioie, as Mire as anything can be that, 
in th(' long inn, the .shoes aie drawn fioni that 
which IS capital /kw r.tn/icitAr , to wit, cattle It 
is tui'tlier be} end iloiibt that the operation of 
lanning must involve' loss of ca])]tal in the shajie 
of liaik, to say nothing of other lo.sses ; and that 
the use of the awds and knives of the .shoemaker 
involves loss of cajiital in tht' sha]K' of the stole of 
iron , turthei, the shoemaker has bc'cn enabled to 
do his work not only by the vital (‘ajiital expended 
dui'iiig the tinu' occupied in making the pair of 
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shoes, but by that expended troin the time of Ids 
birth, u]) to tiu; time that he earned wages that 
would keep him alive. 

ProgiX'ss and Poverty” continues : — 

As lay LiLoiir goes on, value is steadily atldeu until, when my 
la}>oui lesults in the linished shoes, I have my eajutal [dus the 
dilleieiiee in value hetueen the matoiial and the shoes In 
obtaining this additional value — my wages — liow is capital, at 
anytime, drawn n]ion''(p -34). 

In retimi we may iiKjuiie, how can any one 
propound such a (|uestion ^ Ckjiital is drawn 
ujion all tilt' time. Not only when the shoes are 
commenced, lint whde they are being made, and 
until they are either used liy the shoeimdver him- 
selC or are ])mchas(‘d by somebody else; that is, 
exchanged for a ])ortion of tinother man’s ca])ital. 
In lact (su])])osing that the shoemaker doi'S not 
want shoes himself), it is tlu‘ existence of vital 
cii]»ital in tlu' jiossession oi another piTson and the 
willingness of that person to part with more or 
less of it in exchange for the shoes — it is these 
two conditions, alone, which jirevent the shoe- 
maker liom having consumed his cajiital iinpro- 
diictively, just as mucli as if he had spent his 
tiiiK' in chop})ing ii]) the leather into minute 
Iragmeiits 

Thus, the examination of the very case selected 
by the advocate of the doctrine that labour be- 
stowed upon manufacture, without an) interven- 
tion of capd.al, can produce wages, proves to be a 

N 
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delusion of tlie first inagiiitude; even tliougli it 
be supported by the dictuni of Adam Smith which 
is quoted in its fixvour (}). 34) — 

The pioducc of lal)Oiir constitutes the natural recoiujH'iise oi 
wa^es of labour. In that original state of things which piei'cdes 
both the aj»|iiopriation of land and the aceuniulation of stock, 
the whole pi odiue of lahoui belongs to the labouier. He has 
neither landlord noi niastei to shaie with him (“Wealth ol 
Nations,” ch. viii ) 

But the whole of this passage exhibits the in- 
fliu'itee of the French Physiocrats by whom Adam 
Smith was inspired, at tlieir worst ; that is to say, 
wluui they most completely forsook the' gr’ound of. 
expei’ii'iice for a priori spec'ulation. The confident 
reference to “that original state of things” is 
(juiti* in the maniU'r of the E^rai sitr P rmUjohliK 
Now, the stab* of nn'ii befori' the “ ajipropi'iation 
of land” and the “accumulation of stock ” must 
surely have bei'ii that of jiurely savagt' hunters. 
As, by the sujqiosition, nobody would hav(' 
possessi'd land, c(‘rtainly no man could have had 
a landlord ; and, if there was no accumulation of 
stock in a transferable foian, as surely there could 
be no master, in tin' sense of liiri'r. But hirer 
and hire (that is, wages) are corn'lative terms, 
like mother and child. As “child” imjilies 
“mother,” so does “hire” or “wages” imply a 
“ hirer” or “ wage-giver.” Therefore, when a man 
in “ the original state of things ” gathered fruit or 
killed game for his own sustenance, the fi uit or 
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th(^ game could l)e called Ids “ wages ” only in a 
figurative sense ; as one sees if the term “ lure,” 
wldcli has a more limited connotation, is substi- 
tuted for “wage.” If not, it must be assumed 
that the savagi' hired himself to get his own 
dinner; whereby we are led to the tolerably 
absurd conclusion that, as in the “state of nature ” 
he was his own em])loyer, the “master” and the 
labourer, in that model age, apjn'opriated the pro- 
duce in e(]ual shares! And if this should he not 
('iioiigh, it has already Inaui seen that, in the 
hunting state, man is not even an accessory of 
production of vital capital ; he merely consumes 
what nature product's 

According to tlu' aidtior of “ Progress and 
Poverty” political economists have been deluded 
by a “ hdlacy which has entangh'd some of the 
most acute minds in a w('h of tlieir own s])inning.” 

It IS in tlio use of the t(Tni caintal in two si-nses In tlic 
]>riinary pioposiiion that (‘ajntal is necessary to the exertion of 
])ro(lu('tive laliom, the ieim “capital ” is muh'i stood asineludiiif^ 
all food, clothing, sheltei, &c. ; wheicas m the deductions 
finally diawni fioni ir, the teiin is used in its common and 
legitimate meaning of wealth devoted, not to the immediate 
giatification ol desire, hut to the piocniemeiit of more wealth — 
o| w'c.dth in the hands of (‘mjdoveis as distinguished from 
lahonreis (p 40) 

I ain by no means concornt'd to defend the 
political economists who .art; thus charged with 
blundering ; but I sludl In' surprised to learn that 
any Inive carried the ait of self-enttmglement to 
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the degree of perfection exliibited by tliis ]»assnge. 
Who has ever imagined that wealth wliicb, in the 
bauds of an employer, is capital, ceases to be ca,])ital 
if it is in the bands of a labourer? Snpj)ose 
a workman to be ])aid thirty shillings on Saturday 
('veiling for six days’ labour, that thirty shillings 
(‘oiiu'S out of the employer’s capital, and receives 
the name of “wages” simjily bt'caiisi' it is ex- 
changed for l;d)onr. Tn the workman's po(;ket, 
as h(! goi'S home, it is a. jiart of his capitid, in 
exactly the same simse as, lialfan hour In'fore, it 
was part of thi' ('m])loyer’s capital ; li(‘ is a 
capitalist just as much as if h(' were a Eothschild; 
Supiiose him to b(' a single man, whose cooking 
and household matters aix' attench'd to by tlie 
people of the hous(' in which Ik' has a room ; 
then the rent which he jiays them out of tins 
capital is, in jiart, wag('s for tlieii labour, and he 
is, so far, an emplo}('r. If he saves one shilling 
out of his thirty, h(' has, to that extent, added to 
his capital when tin' mext Saturday comes round. 
And if he ])uts his sav('d shillings \ve('k by AVC'i'k 
into the Savings Bank, the difference between him 
and the most bloated of bankers is siinjily oiu' of 
degree. 

At page 42, w(‘ are conliih'iitly told that 
“labourcTs by n'ceiving wages” ('annot hssen 
“ ('ven teni])orarily ” the “ ca])ita,l of the em[)loy('r,” 
while at ]inge 44 it is admitted that in c('rtain 
cases the capitalist “pays out cajiital in wagi'S.” 
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One would tlmik tlnit. the “paying out” of 
ca])ital is hardly possible without at least a 
“ temporary ’’ diminution of theca])ital from which 
payment is made. Hut “ Progress and Poverty ” 
changes all that by a little verbal h'gerdemain : — 

For wliciT' wa"(^,s are paid IxToro Uu‘ Diijei't of tlie labour is 
nlitaiiKid, or IS fmiKli(‘d--as m agiKniltuic, whoie ploiigliing and 
sowing must proci'de by several inoiitlis the liai vesting of the 
CIO]) ; as in the eiei'tion ol buddings, tlie eoustiuitiou of sliijis, 
railroads, canals, At is (deal that tin* owrims ol 1be cnintal 
paid in wag(\s eannol e\]>eet an inniiediate return, but, as the 
])liTase IS, must “outlay it ’ oi “lie out of it” lor a time which 
soimdiiiK's amounts to many yi'ars And hence, if Inst ]»iinci- 
plcs are not l<:e])t in mind, it is easy to jum]» to the comdusioii 
that wages aie advanced hy capital (p 4'1) 

Those who have ])aid attention to tlie argument 
of former parts of this p;i])er ma} not he ahle to 
understand how, il sound “ first princijiles are 
ko])t in mind,” any othm- conclusion can hi* 
reached, wlietln'r hy jnm])ing, or hy any othm' 
mode of logical ])rogr(*ssion. But the hisir piriucipli' 
which our author “ kc('])s iii mind ” possessis justi 
that amount, of ambiguity which enables him t.o 
play liociis-jiocus Avitb it It is this; that “the 
creation of value doi'S not dejK'nd n])on tlie tin- 
ishing of the jirodnct’’ (|) 44). 

Then' is no doubt that, under ci'rtain limitations, 
this proposition is correct. It is not true that 
“ lalniur always adds to capital hy its oxertion 
before' it takes from capital its wages” (]>. 44)> 
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but it is tnio tbat it may, and oftmi docs, produce' 
that effect. 

To take one of the exain])les given, tlie con- 
struction oi‘ a sliip. Tlie sha])ing of the timhei’S 
undoubtedly gives them a. valne(for a, slii])lmild(T) 
whicli tlioy did not possess before. Mdii'n tliey 
aie ]>ut tiOgether to constitute tlie franu'woik of 
t.lic shi]), tliere is a still furthi'r addition of value 
(foi’ a, shipbuilder) ; and wIk'U th(' out.side planking 
is addl'd, tliere is another addition (for a shi]i- 
builder). Su])])o.se ('\erything else about tlie hull 
is finished, exci'jit tlu' one little' itmii of caulking 
the si'anis, theie is no doubt that it has still 
more value for a shi}ibuild(*r. But ka whom else 
has it any value, exce])t ]>erhaps for a, fire-wood 
merchant ^ Wliat ])rice will any one who wants 
a ship — that is t,o say, soiiietJiing that will carry a 
cargo from one port to anothei — givi' lor the un- 
tinislu'd vi'ssel wliieh would take water in at 
ev('ry seaiii and go doAvn in half an hour, if she* 
wi'ix' launclu'iP Su])])<>s(' the shijibuihh'i's cajiitid 
to fail l)('for(' th(' \('ssel is caulked, and that 1 m' 
cannot find anotlu'r slii] builder who (aix'S to buy 
aiid finish it., what soit of ]>ro]U)rti()n doi'S tlu' 
value created by tlu' labour, lor which he has jiaid 
out of his capital, st.and to that of his advance's 
Surely no one' will give him one'-tonth of the 
capital eli.sburseel in wage's, jierhaps not so mue'h 
even as the ]»rime ceist of the' raw materials. 
Therefeere, theuigh tlie ass^ertieui that “ the' cri'ation 
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of v;ilu(' floos not (]('p('ii(] on tlie finisliing of tlio 
product ” Buiy ])o strictly true iind('r ceidain cir- 
cninstaucos, it need not be and is not always true. 
And, if it is nu'ant to imply <»r suggest that the 
creation of value in a manufactured article does 
not depi'iid u])on tlu' finishing of that article, a 
more S('rious erroi could hardly lie })ropound('d. 

Is then' not a prodigious difference' in llie value 
of an u!icaulk(‘d a,nd in that of a finished shi]); 
h('tAV('('u th(' vahu' of a, house in which only the 
tih'S of1h(' roof an' wanling and a finished housi' ; 
between that of a clock which only lacks the 
('Sca.]H'nu'nt and a fiiiislu'd clock 

As shi])s, house, and clock, tbe unfinished 
articles ha,ve no vahu' whateviT — that is to say, 
no person who wanU'd to purchasi' one' of these 
things, for imnu'diate use, would give a. farthing 
for ('ither. Tlie only vahu' they can have, ajiart 
fioin fhat (if tlu' inati'iials they coid-ain, is 
tbat which tlu'y ])oss('Ss for some one who can 
finish tlu'in, or for sonu' oiu' who can mail' use 
of ])a,rts of thi'iu for tlx' construction of otlu'r 
things A man might buy an unfinished house 
for iih(' sak(' of tlu* bricks, or he might buy an 
incom])]('t(' clock to usi' the works for some other 
piece of machinery 

Thus, though ev('ry stage of the labour bestinved 
on raw mateiial, for the ])urpos(' of giving rise to a 
certain ])]‘oduct, confi'rs some additional value on 
that matei'ial in the C'stimatiou of those who are 
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C'Bgagofl ill infumfactiiring that product, the 
ratio of that nocuumJated value, at auy stage of 
the proc(‘KS, to tic* value of tin* firnslied jiroduet 
is ext.reinely iucoustaut, aud oft(‘u small : while, 
to otlu'r pei’sous, the value oi t,he uiitiuished ]»ro- 
duct may h(' riothiug, or «‘V<‘u a 'jnunis (|uai)lity. 
A hr)us(>-tiirib('r iiHU'chaiit, lor (>xam])le, imglit 
consider tliati wood Avhich had been work(‘d into 
llierihsof a ship was sjioihHl — tliat is, had h'ss 
vahu' than it. had a^^ a htg 

Accordingt.o “ l*rogr*'ss and Poverty, ” tlu'O'was, 
ri‘alh . no ad\anee of (a]tital while t.he great St. 
(lotihard t.unnel was eiit Supjiosc 1 hat., as the Swiss 
and the Il.dian halvi's of the tuniml a]»]iioached 
to wit, Inn half a kiloniol n‘, t.hat. half-kilometre bad 
luineil out. to hi* (‘(■niip<K(Ml of practically imp('n('- 
trable rock- --would anybody hav<' i^nvena c(‘ntim(' 
for th(' uniinish<‘d t.iinncl ' And d not Jkav conics 
it that “ tin* cleat ion of value do(“.< not, dt'pond on 
tJh' finishing of iJu* product ' > 

T think it. may be not, t,oo much to sa\ f.liat, of 
all th(‘ ]>olitical delusions wdnch aic cunent in this 
(jllcel woild, the M'lT sf.llpldest ale those which 
assume that laboui and ca])ital are nei'essanlv 
antagoiiist.K' . that alt ca])it.al is produciMl by labour 
and thend'ori' by natural right, is tin* propertv of 
the laboiin'r; that the possissoi ofeajiital is a robber 
w ho ]in'\ s on tlu' woi kman and ajipropriates to him- 
self that which he has had no share in jiroducing 
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On tlu' contrary, capital and labour are, 
nce('ssarily, close allies; capital is never a product 
of liuinan labour alone ; it exists apart from 
liiiman labour; it is the neci'ssary aiduci'dent of 
labour; and it furnishes fh(‘ in.abTiaJs on which 
labour ('inploved. The only indisp('nsabl(‘ form 
of capital — vital capital— cannot be ])rodu(*«'d by 
human labour. All that man can do is to favour 
its foianation by tJi(‘ real produc(‘rs Then' is no 
intrinsic ix'lation bi'twei'ii tlu' a, mounts of labour 
best, owed on an article and its vahu' in ('X(‘lian;L;e 
TIh' claim of labour (otlic totaJ ivsult of ojicrations 
wliicli ai(' nuiden'd possible onl) by capital is 
smijily an a jn'hn'i ini(iuit\. 
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LKTTKHS TO TH K “TLMl'.s” ON MU. UO(HIl's 
SdIKMK. WITH A URKFACKANI) INTKODrCTOUV 
ESSAY 

[ 1 S 9 IJ 

PREFA(^E 

The whidi arc Ik'It colli'clcd to^n-tlicr 

were |tul)lislic(l 111 tlic ‘'Times'' iii the eoiirsi' el 
ilie moiillis oj Deeembei, ISIH), aiul daiinarv, 
18 !)i 

Tlu' eiiemiistanees wliieli led me lo write tie' 
tiisti letter aie sutlieieiit Iv set forth in its ojH'iiiiiL; 
senti'iK'i's , and the maU'rials on which I based m\ 
eritieisms of Mr. Bootli’s seluaiie, in this and in 
the second letti'r, were wholly ilerived from Mr 
l^ooth's book. 1 liail some rea.son to know', how- 
e\('r, that wduai an\b<Kh allows his sense of duty 
so far to })revail over Ins sense ol the blessedne.ss 
of })e:iee as to write a letter to the “Times," on 
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any subj('ct of public interest, bis reflections, be- 
fore be has done with the business, will be very 
like those of Johnny Gilpin, “wlio little thought, 
when he set out, of running such a rig.” Such 
undoubted]) are mine when I contemplate thes(‘ 
twelve documents, and call to mind the distinct ad- 
dition to tlie revenue of the Post Office which must 
ha\e accrued from the mass of h'tters and 
]»am})hlets which have been delivered at my 
door; to sa\ nothing of the unexpected light 
upon my character, motives, and doctrines, which 
has bt'cn thrown In some of the “ Times’ ” coire- 
spondentiS, and In no end of comments elsewhere. 

Jt si‘If-knovv ledge is the highest aim of man, 1 
ouglit In this time to have little to h'arn. And 
vet, if I am awake, some of my teaclnus — unable, 
pi'iliaps, to contiel the diviiu' tin* of the jioetic 
imagination whieh is so clo.selv akin to, if not a 
pait of, the mythojKeic faculty -have surely 
di earned du*ams. So far as my humbk'r and 
essi'iitiallv ])rosaic faiadties of observation and 
(•(iinparison g(>, ]»lain facts aie against them. Put, 
as I may be mistaken, I have thought it well t.o 
j)refix to the letteis (In vva\ of “ JVoIegomena ”) 
an i‘ssav vvliieh apjieaied in the “ Nineteenth 
(’eiitury’ for January, 1<S<S(S, in whieh the piin- 
eijJes that, to mv mind. In* at the bottom of tin* 
‘‘ social (juestion ” aie stated. So far as Indi- 
viduali.sm and Pegimeiital Sociali.sin are con- 
cerned, this [taper .simply empliasizes and exjiands 
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tlic ojHiiioiis expressed iii an Jiddress to tlie members 
of tlie Midland Institute, delivered seventeen years 
eailiiT, and still moie fu]l\ develojied in several 
essavs ]mblislied in the “ Nin<‘teenth ( Vuitiiry” in 
which I hope, beloie lone, to lepublishd 

Tlie fundamental ])ro|K>sition which runs 
tlirou/^h the writint»-s, which thus extend over a 
period of twenty years, is, that the coiiimon 
a pnx/n. doctrines and methods of leasonin^^ about 
])olitical and social (piestions aie essentially 
vicious; and that argumentation on this basis 
leads, with eipial logical force, to two contradictory 
and extremely mischie\ oils s\ stems, the one that 
ol‘ Anarchic Individualism, the other that of 
despotit' or lle^nmeiital Socialism. Whether 1 
am ri^ht or wiong, 1 am at least, consistent in 
opposinif both to tin* Ik'sI of ni\ ability Mr. 
biooth’s systi'in appi-ais to nu*, and, as I have 
shown, is U'oauh'd b\ Socialist'' themsi Kes, to be 
iiieu' aiit'oeialu* Socialism, ma''ked bv its theo- 
looieal (‘xteiioi That the “ taiitastie ’ leh^’ious 
skin will wiMi awa\, and the Soeudistu- reality it 
eo\ers will show its K*al natuie, is the ('Xpres.sed 
ho])e oi one candid Socialist., and mav be lairly 
conceived to be the unexjiressed belief of the 
desp(ttic leiuler of the newv Tradi‘s Union, who 
has shown his zeal, if not his disiTction, in cham- 
pioning Mr. Booth’s }>u)jects. [See Letter VIll ] 

‘ Sfo Colintal A’.s.vo/s, ^ul I }» ‘J!»0 to i ii<l , alid \oluuU', 
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Yet aiiotlier word to commeiitatoi’s upon iny 
letters. There are some who rather chuckle, and 
some who sneer, at what they seem to consider 
the dexterity of an “old controversial haiul,' 
exhibited by the contrast which J have drawn 
between the methods of conveisioii dejiicted m 
the New Testament and those pursued by 
fanatics of the Salvationist lyjie, wliether they 
be such as an^ now exploited bv Mr Booth, or 
sucli as those who, fioin the tune of the Ana- 
baptists, to CO no furthei back, ha,ve woiked ui)on 
similar lines 

Whether such observations wm’e Jiitcmdi'd to 
be tiatleiiiiif or saicastic, J must. ies}>ectfnlly 
decline to accept the compliment, or lo apply the 
sarca.sm to lavsidf 1 object 1 m (»hli(|Uit.\ ot pro- 
cedure and ambioiiity oi speech in all shapes. 
And I conf(‘Ss that I find itdilliciilt to understand 
the stale ot mind which leads anyone to sujipose, 
that dee() icspca-t tor sint;h‘-niind('(l devotion to 
Inch .unis is incoinpatibh* wil.h tin* unhesitating 
cMiiv let Ion 1 hat tliose aims iiiclnde tlie piMp;tM‘al ion 
of doctiiiies which aie (u'void ot foundation — 
peihaps even ini.si hii'Vmis. 

The most iletti.idino ti'.atim' of the narrower 
loiins of ( dll i''ti. lint V (of which th.at. piofessed by 
Ml Booth is a notabliM'Xamjile) IS then insistence 
that tile noblest virtues, it displaved by those who 
leject then pitiable toimiihe, aie, as their jiet 
phra.se ,t;oes, " .^jileiulid siu.s,’’ But there is, 
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perhaps, one step lower ; and that is tliat men, 
who })rofess freedom of thoui^ht, slionld fail to 
see and aj)preciate that lai^e S(»iil of ^^oodness 
wliich often animates even Ihe lanatical adherents 
ol such tenets 1 am son v foi any m.'in wlio can 
read tli(‘ epistles to th(* (lalatians and t in* Corin- 
thians without yielding a lai^e meed (»f admiration 
to the tervent hnmanit\ of Paul of Tarsus ; who 
can study the li\(‘s ot Francis ot Assisi, or ot 
(/atheiine of Snuia, without wishiUL; that, lltr the 
furtherance of his own ideals, he ini^lit he even 
a.s they ; or who can contemjdate unmovi'd the 
steadfast veracity' and true h(*roism which loom 
throu^di the foi^s of m\stical utterance' in (Jeorj^i' 
Ko.Tf. In all these .i^ieat. men and wouk'U then' 
lay the root of tiu' matter; a buiiiiiie desiie to 
aiiK'nd the condition of their telhtw -men, and to 
]iut. aside all etlu'i thini's lei that end If, in 
spite ol all th(‘ doi^matie hel]^^ oi liindianees in 
which they were entangled, tlu'se' ]K‘ople aie imt 
to he ht'Kl in hieh honoui, who are ^ 

I ha\e ne\er expiehsrd a douht — lui 1 haxe* 
none -that, wlu'ii Mi Booth left the Methodist 
coniK'ction, and .sfaiti'd that oi oanisition (tf the 
Sahation Army upon which, compaiatively le- 
ce'iitly, such amhitioiis selu'ines ot s(»cial reform 
ha\e ht'en ^U'afted, he ma\ ha\e desened some 
share ot such honour. J do not sat that, so far 
as his persmial dt'sires and intentions he may 
not still deser \ v it. 
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But the correlate of despotic authority is 
unlimited responsibility. If Mr. Booth is to take 
credit for any good that the Army system lias 
effected, he must be prepared to bear blame for 
its inherent evils. As it seems to me, that has 
haj>])ened to him which sooner or later hap])ens 
to all di'spots : he has become the slave of his 
own creation — the prosperity and olory of the 
soul-saving machine have become the ('lul, insteail 
of a means, of soul-saving; and to maintain these 
at th(' piojier jiitch, the “ Geiimal ” is led to do 
things which the Mr. Booth of twentv years ago 
would probably have scorned. 

And those who desin*, as I most eni|)hatically 
desire', to b(‘ just to Mr Booth, hovvt'ver badly 
tlH'V may think of tlu' working ot tlu' organisation 
he lias founded, will biaii in mind that some 
astute hackeis of his piohabl) care little (‘iiongh 
for Salvationist re'ligion ; and, ]H*rhaps, aie not 
vm-) keen about many ol Mr Betoth’s jirojects. 1 
have ieli‘in‘il to the rubbing of tin* hands of tlu* 
Socialists ov(‘i Ml Booth’s success hut, unh'ss 1 
err greatlv, theie* ai’c jioliticians (d’ a- c('rta,in 
scliool to whom it affords still gieutc'r satisfaction. 
Consider vvdiat election<*ering agmits tin' ( aptains 
of the Salvation Arm\, scattered through all our 
towns, and dina-ted from a political “ bureau ” in 
London, would make ' Think how politic.al 
adversaries could be harassed by our locid 
^ See Li'tf/'r VIII 
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attorney — “ tribune of the people,” I mean ; and 
how a troublesome man, on the other side, could 
be “ hunted down ” uj)on any convenient charge, 
whether true or false, brought by our Vigilance- 
familiar ! ^ 

I entirtdy ,‘ic(juit Mr. Booth of any complicity 
in far-reaehing schemes of this kind ; but I did 
not write idly when, in my first letter, I gave no 
vague warning of what might grow out of the 
organised force, drilled in the habit of unhesitating 
obiHlioncc, which he has created. 


* See JaIIu II 



INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 

THE STIHMJCLE FOR EXISTENCE IN HUMAN 
S0(’1ET\ 

[1SSS] 

The vast and vancil pii (cession of (‘vcnts, 
wliicli \V(* call Nalnic, ail((ids ii sn}>linu‘ spectacle 
and an inexliaiistibh* wealth of a,ttractive ]>ro- 
bleins to the spc'cnlative ol)serv(*r If vv(‘ (‘onfine 
onr attention to that aspect which engages the 
attention ((f the intellect, nature a])p('ars a. bcau- 
tifui and harmonious whol(‘, tin* incarnation of a 
faultless logical ])roc(*ss, from ceitain [iremissi'S in 
the past to an inevitabh' conclusion in tin* futun*. 
Rut it It }h‘ leganh'd from a h'ss (‘Icvaterl, tiioiigh 
more human, point of vi(‘w; if our moral sym- 
jiathic'S are allowed to inHuenci' <nir judgment, 
and we ]H‘rmit ourselv(‘S to criticize our gnx'at 
mother as we criticize one an((ther; then our 
verdii't, at h'ast so far as sentient nature is 
concerned, can hardlv be so favour-able 

In sober truth, to those who have mad(* a 

o i 
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Study of tlie plicuoinena of life as they are 
exhibited hy the liigher forms of the animal 
world, the o])timistie dogma, that this is the best 
of all })ossihle worlds, will seem little better than 
a lib(^l u])on possibility. It is really only another 
instance to be ,‘ulded to tlie many extant, of the 
audacity of d prirn’i sjteculaiors who, having 
created God in tlnar own ima^(‘, find no difficulty 
in assumintj; that tin* Almiglity must liave been 
actuatt'd by the same motives as themselves. 
Tli(‘y are (juite sux' that, Inul jiny otlier course 
been jaacticable, H(' would no more have made 
infinite suffiTing a necessary ingredient (d His 
ha.ndiw(trk than a. resjK'Ctable philoso])lier would 
litive done the like. 

But evtm the iiiodified o]>timism of the time- 
lionoun-d tli(‘.sis of ]>hysico-th(*ology, tliat tie* 
seiitii'iit ^^olld is, on the wlioh*, regulated ])\ 
])rinci]»l(‘S of benevoh'nct*, (ha'S but ill stand the 
l(‘st of imjtartial conlronhition \\ith the facts of 
tli(' case. No doubt it. is (juiU* true tliat sen- 
tient natun‘ affords hosts of examjiles of .subtle 
eoiitrivanc'es din'cte<l towards the jiroduction of 
]>lea.suie or the avoidaiu-e of j>ain , and it may be 
])rtt]ier to say that the.se are evidences of bmievo- 
k'uce. But if so, why is it not e(|ually projicr to 
say of the equally numerous anangemeiits, the no 
less necessary result of which is the production 
of pain, that they are evidences of malevokmce ? 

If a vast amount of that ^\hic•h, in a jiiece of 
human workmanship, we should call skill, is 
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visible in those parts of the organization of a 
deer to wliicli it owes its ability to escape from 
beasts of ])rey, there is at least etpial skill 
disjilaved in that bodily mechanism of the wolf 
which enables him to track, and sooner or later 
to bring down, the deer. Viewed under the dry 
light of science, deer and wolf are alike admirable ; 
and, if both were non-sentient automata, there* 
would be nothing to (pialify our admiration of 
th(‘ aet-ion of the one <'n tiu* other. But the fact 
that the d(‘t‘r sufti'rs, while the wolf intlicts 
sutfeTing, engages our inoial s\uipatliii's We 
should call nu'u like the d('('r iniioct'ut and good, 
men such as thi* wolf malignant and bad; we 
should call thos(‘ who d(‘t('ud(‘d th<* (h'cr and 
aided him to (‘scape* brave and couipassionate', 
and thosi* who h(*lp«*d the* wolf in his bloody 
work base and cruel. Surely, if we* transfe*r these* 
judgUK'iits to nature outside* the vvoild of man at 
all, we* must do see impaitially In that, case*, the* 
goodne*ss e>f the* right hand which he lps the* el('e*i, 
and the wick(*dne*ss of the* le*ft haiiel which eggs 
oil the* wolf, will ne'iitiahze euie* anolhei . and the* 
course e»f nature* will appe*ar te» be neither moral 
neir ininmi’al, but non-nmi-al 

This ceeiiclusion is thrust u[M)n us by analogous 
facts in every part e)f the* sentieuit woilel; yet, in- 
asmuch as it not early jars ujKin j»re'vale*nt jae*- 
judices, but are>u.ses the natural dislike* to that 
which is painful, mue-h ingenuity has been exercised 
in devising an e.scajie from it. 
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From tho theological sides we are told that this 
is a state of probation, and that the seeming 
injustices and immoralities of nature will he com- 
pensated by and by. But how this compensation 
IS to be ('ffected, in the* case of the great majority 
of sentient things, is not clear. I a])])rehend that 
no on(‘ is seriously jirejiared to maintain that the 
ghost s of all th(‘ myriads of geiKU’ations of her- 
bivorous animals which lived during tln^ millions 
of} ears of the' earth’s duration, before thea})})ear- 
anc(‘ of man, and which have all that time biaai 
tormented and devoured hy carnivores, are to b(' 
compensati'd by a }>eiennial ('xishmee in clovi'r; 
wliil(' tilic' ghosts of carnivoH'S are to go to some 
ki'iinel wlu're there is neither a ])aii ofwatm'iior a 
bone wit h any meat on it. Besid(*s. from the point 
ofvicNN of morality .the last stage of things would lx* 
worse than tlu' first For the carnivores, howevm' 
brut.al and sanguinary, have only doin' that which, 
]| tlien* IS any e\id('nc(‘ of contrnanci' in tlu' 
world, tlu'V v«'re e\]m'ssly constnict.i'd to do 
Moreov(»r. carnivores and lu'rbivores alikt' liavi' been 
subject to all the miserii's incidi'iital to old age, 
disea-si', and ovni -multiplication, and both might 
well jmt' in a claim for “compensation” on this score. 

On the evolutionist side, on the other hand, we 
ar(' told to take comfort from the reflection that 
the terrible struggh' for existi'iict' tends to final 
good, and thattlu' suffering of the ancestor is paid 
for by th(' incieased ])erf(‘ction of the progeny, 
ddieie would be something in this argument if, in 
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Chinese fashion, the present generation could pay 
its debts to its ancestors ; otherwise it is not clear 
what compensation the Eohippus gets for his 
sorrows in the fact that, some millions ol’ years 
afterwards, one of his descendants wins the Derby, 
And, again, it is an error to imagine that evolution 
signifies a constant tendency to increased perfec- 
tion. That proc('ss undouhtedly involves a constant 
re-modelling oftlu' organism in adaptation toni'w 
conditions ; but it d{'})ends on the nature' of those 
conditions whether tln^ dire'ction of the modifi- 
cations effi'cted shall be' u})warel eer deewnwarel. 
Retrogressive is as ]>ractie‘al)le as jirogrt'ssive 
metamorphosis If what the* physical philosojihors 
te'll us, that ourglolee* has be'e'ii in a state* of fusion, 
anel, like* the* sun, is graelually cooling elown, is 
true; then tlie* time must come' whe'ii e'volutioii 
will mean adajitation tee an unive'rsal winte'r, anel 
all feirins of lite will die' out, e'\ce']it sue-li low anel 
sini}>!e' organisms as the* Diatenii eif tlie* aie'tie- anel 
antarctic icc anel the* Preete)e‘occus of tlit* ri'd snow 
It eiur globe* is ph»ce*edirig fioin a ceaielitieai in 
winch it was te»o he)t te> suppetrtany but the* leove-st 
living thing to a e'onditieni in which it will lie* toe) 
ceild to jie'rmit e>f the* e-visti'iice* of any othe'fs, the* 
couisc' etf lifo u])e>n its surface* must eh'.scribe a 
traje'ctorv like* that e>f u ball tire-el fieiin a mortar; 
anel the* sinking hall of that ceairse* is as mue;h a, 
part of the* ge-ne-ral process ol e'volution as the rising. 

From the* point of view of the* moralist the 
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aniiiiul world is on nboiit tlio sariic as a 

gladiator’s show The cniatures are fairly av(‘ 11 
troatod and sot to fi^ht — wlieri'hy the sti‘on^l(ost, 
tin* swiftest, and tin* ounningest live to tight 
another day. The spectator has no need to tmn 
his thuinhs down, as no (piarter is givi'ii He 
imist admit that tin* skill and training disjilayed 
aie wonderful I>ut he must shut his eyes if he 
would mO. s(‘e that more or less enduring siitfering 
is the meed of liolh lanijuished and victor And 
since the gi eat, game is going on in (‘\er\ corner 
(»i tin* W(nld, thousands of times a minute : siina*, 
wi'K* oiii eais sluiip enough, wo need not descend 
to the gates oi' in-ll to In'ar — 

Ktsjiiii, jiiiuiti, ( <1 .ilti guai. 
t (Ki alU' iiddii*, c Slum di iii.ni <011 die 

— it s(‘ems io jollow that, if thi^ \\orld is go\c‘ine(] 
h\ h(’ne\ol(‘nc(*, it must In* a ddtert'iit sort of 
heiievoleiice irom that of doliu Howaid 

But the old Bidnlonians Mist'ly s\ml)ohz(*d 
Natuie h\ theii git'at, g<Kldess Istai , who combiiK'd 
tlie attributes of Ajfhrodite with those of Ares. 
Hi'r ti'rribh* aspi'ct, is not to be ignored or co\ered 
up Avith shams, but it is ind tin* onl} om* If 
tin* optimism of Leibnitz is a tiiohsh though 
jih'asant dream the jiessimisin ot Scho])enhaiU'r is 
a nightmare, the more foolish liecausi* of its 
hidt'ousness Error wdiich is not pleasant is 
surelv the woist form of wioiig. 
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This may not be the best of all ])ossit)h' worlds, 
but to say that it is tlie worst is mere petulant 
m)us('nse. A worn-out voluptuary may find 
nothing good under the sun, or a vain and 
inexperi('ue(‘d youth, who cannot get tlu' moon he 
crii'S for, may viuit his irritation in pessimistic 
moanings ; but tluu'e can 1 k‘ no doubt in thc 
mind of any leasonable pcTson that mankind 
could, would, and in fact do, get on fiirly wcdl 
wath vastly h'ss happiiu'ss and fai moit' mi.s('ry 
than find thmr way into tlu‘ h\(‘s of nine jit'ople, 
out often If eaidi and all of ns had been visitial 
by an attaid-. of mairalgia, ot of extri'iiu' mmital 
(h'piession, for oiu' hour m e\eiy twent\“four- a 
supposition which many tidm-ablv vigoioiis ju'ople 
know, to their cost, is not ('xl.ravagant--thi‘ 
burden of life would have been immeiisidy 
inei'easi'd without much jiractica! hindrance to its 
gcneial couise Men with an} manhiMKl in them 
find liteipnte wortli living under woisi' conditions 
than these 

Tlnae is ain>th(‘r sufficii'ntJy obvious fict, which 
inideis tile livjiothesiK that, tfii' coui'-e of sentimit 
nature is dictateii by malevolence (juite untenabl(‘. 
Avast multitude of ]>leasur( s, and these among 
the purest and the best, aie superfluities, bits 
ot good which are to all ajipearance unneces- 
sarv as inducmnents to live, and aie, so to speak, 
thiown into the bargain of hie. To tliose who 
('xperit»nce thein, lew delights can be more 
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entrancing than such as are aftbrrled by natural 
beauty, or by the arts, and especially by music ; 
but they are prcxlucts of, lather than factors in, 
('volution, and it is probable that they are known, 
in any considerable degree, to but a very small 
j)roj)ortion of mankind. 

The conclusion of the whole matter S('ems to 
])(' that, if Onniizd has not had his way in 
this world, iK'iiher has Ahriman. Pessimism is 
as littk' consonant with the facts of sentient 
('\isteiic(‘ as o]>(niiism If wa* desire to represent 
ih(' course of nature in terms of human thought, 
and assuuK' that it was inUmded to be that which 
it is, we must say that its governing j»rinci]>le is 
intelh'ctual and not moral ; that it is a material- 
ized logical proci'ss, a<*(‘om]>ani('d by ])l('asur('s and 
]>ains. tli(‘ incident' ol which, in th(' majoril.y of 
cases, has not^ the sligliU'St nden'iici* to moral 
dcsi'i’t. That tlu' ram falls alik(' U]>ori the just, 
and tlu' unjust., and that th<)se upon ^^holn the 
Towel <tf Siloam fell wi'ie no wa»rst' than their 
iK'ighhours, st'em to ho Oiiental modi'S of 
('xpivssing the same conclusion 

In tlu' strict st'iise of tlu' woid “nature,” it 
denotes the sum of the phenomenal world, of that 
which has lu'cii, and is, and will he, and society, 
like art, is tlu'ix'fore a part of naturi' But it is 
convenient to distinguisli those ]*arts of nature in 
which man plaNs the part of immediate cause, as 
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something apart ; and, therefore, society, like art, 
is usefully to he considered as distinct from 
nature. It is the more desirable, and even 
necessary, to make this distinction, since society 
differs from nature' in having a definite moral 
object ; whence it comes about that the course 
shaped by tlu' (‘tliical man — the member of 
society or citlzt'n — lU'cessarily runs counti'i* to 
tliat which the' non-ethie‘al man — tlie' ])rimitiv(‘ 
savage, or man as a mere' me'inbe'r e)f tlie animal 
kingelom — te'iiels to aelopt. The' latte'r fights e)ut 
the struggle' for existe'uc*' to the' bitter e'uel, like 
any other animal; the foime'r eh'vote's his best 
eneu’gies to the' objee-t of se-ttino limits tn the 
sti'uggle' ' 

In the' cycle* of phe'uomena pre'se'utcd by the 
lile of nmin the animat, ne> ineu'e* moral e'liel is 
elisceTinble than in tliat. jae'se'iite'el by the* live-s e>f 
the' wolf and e>f the* eh'e'r. Howe've*r iin))('rlee't t he 
rehe's of prchisten’ie* men may be*, the' e'vide'ue-e 
which they allbrd e‘l(*arly te'iids to the* ennclusion 
that, for thousands anel thousands of ye-ars, he'foi'e* 
the origin of tin* oldest known e’lvitizations, me'n 
w'e'iH' sa\ages of n verv letw t\j)e‘ They strove 
witli tin'll e'lK'inies and the'ir cennpe'iitors ; tln'V 
preye'd u]K)n things we'ake>r eir le*ss e*unning than 
the‘nis<‘lv(‘s , they vveTe* beuri, niultiplu'd without 
stmt, and elied, for themsanels of ge'neuatiemK, 
alongside the mammoth, the; unis, the* lion, anel 

* [Tlu* nadfi will oUscito tliat this is tiic ai;,Miin(;nt of tin* 
Roinaiics la-'-tun*, in brief. — 1894 ) 
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tlic hyfcna, whose lives were s})cnt in tlic same 
way ; arul they W'cre no more to be jiraised or 
blamed, on moral grounds, than their less erect 
and more hairy compatriots. 

As among thiise, so among primitive men, the 
weakest and stu)>id(‘Kt wemt t<> the wall, while 
the toughest and shn'wdi'st, those* who were Ix'st 
fitt(*d to co]H* with their circumstances, but not 
the best in any other sense*, survived. Lite was a 
continual free* fight, and b(*yond tin* limiO'd and 
L'lnporary rc'lations {»f the family, tlie Hobbesian 
war of ('acli against all was tin* normal state* 
of existe-ne-e* The human spe'cie's, like* olheTS, 
j)la.shed and tlounde*rcel amid the* ge*ncral stream 
of eveilul.ieai, ke*eping it.s he*ad above water as it 
best, might, and thinking neithe*r eef whence nor 
whithe-r. 

The* history of e-ivilization- that is, of soede'ty — 
e>n tin* other hand, is the* ie*e-oid of the* atte'injits 
wliie'h the* human raev has made* to e'seape* from 
tins ]»osition. The* fir.st me*n whe> suhst.it iite'd the 
state* of mutual ]K*ace ten that e>f mutual war, 
whate've*r the* motive which im]»e‘li(*d them to 
take* that ste p, {*re*at(*d socictx But, in e stabhsh- 
ing ]H\‘ice, they obviously jmt a limit upon the* 
struggle for e'xisteiice Betwe*en the* members of 
that socie*ty, at. any rate, it was ne»t to be 
juirsued a oK/nnur. And e)f all the successive* 
shajH'S which seicie'ty has taken, that nmst nearly 
ap})roaches ])erfectie>n in which the* war of indi- 
vidual against inelividuul is most strictly limited. 
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The primitive savage, tutored by Istar, appro- 
priated whatever took his fancy, and killed 
whomsoever opposed liim, if he could. On the 
contrary, the ideal of the ethical man is to limit 
his freedom of action to a sphere in which he 
does not interfere with the freedom of othei’s ; he 
seeks the common W(‘al as mucli as his own ; and, 
indeed, as an essential part of his own welfare. 
Peace is both end and means with him ; and he 
founds his life on a mori' oi less comph'te self- 
restraint, which IS tin* litigation of the unlimitt‘il 
struggle for existence, fit* tries to escape tVoin 
his place in the animal kinj«(loni, founded on 
the fret' devt'lopment of tin* principlt' of non- 
moral evttliition, and to establish a kingdom of 
Man, governed uj^on the piinciplt' of moral 
evolution, bor society not only has a moral 
end, but in its jierfection, social life, is embotlied 
morality. 

But the effort of ('thical man to work towards 
a moral end by no nu'ans aboli.shed, perhaps has 
haidl\ moditietl, tin* det'p-seated organic imjmlst'S 
which impel the natural man to follow his non- 
moral course. One of the mo.st (‘Sst'iitial condi- 
tions, if not the chiel' cause, of the struggle f<)r 
existence, is the tt‘iKlency to inulti[)ly without 
limit, which man shaies with all living thin^.s. 
It is notable that “ incre.asi' anil multijily ” is a 
commandment traditionally much older than the 
ten; and that it is, perhaps, the only one which 
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has been spontaneously and cx ammo obeyed by 
the great majority of the human race. But, in 
civilized society, the inevitable result of such 
obedience is the re-establishment, in all its inten- 
sity, of that struggle for existence — the war of 
each against all — the mitigation or abolition of 
which was the chief end of social organisation. 

It is conceivable that, at some period in tbe 
liistory of tbe fabliMl Atlantis, the jiroduction of 
food should have been exactly sufficient to meet 
the wants of tbe ]M)pulation, that tbe makers 
of tbe commodities of tbe artitici'i sbould have 
amounU'd to just tin* numlxu’ sn]»])ortable by 
the surplus food of tin* agncultuii.sts And, as 
tluue is no barm in adding another monstrous 
sujiposition to tin' foregiung, let it^ be imagined 
that every man, woman, and child was ])erfectly 
virtuous, and ainu'd at the good of all as tbe 
biglu'st ]K‘rsonal good Jn tb<it ba]>])\ land, tb(‘ 
natural man wamld ba\e been tinall\ ])ut down 
by tbe etbical man There would have Ihh'Ii 
no competition, but tbe indu.strv of each W'ould 
have been si'i'Mceable U* all; nobod\ b(‘ing \am 
and nobody avaricious, there would iiavt‘ been 
no rivalries : the struggle for existence would 
have been abolished, and the millennium would 
have finally set in. But it is obvious that this 
state of things could have been jiermanent oni} 
with a stationary population. Add ten fiesh 
mouths ; and as, by the sujiposition, there w^as 
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only exactly enough before, somebody must go 
on short rations. The Atlantis society might 
have been a heaven upon earth, the whole nation 
might have consisted of just men, needing no 
repentance, and yet somebody must starve. Reck- 
less Istar, non-moral Nature, would have riven 
the ethical fabric. I wtis once talking with a 
very eminent physician^ about the r/s maiicatrix 
mititrw. “Stuff!” said he; “nine times out of 
ten nature does not want to cure the man : she 
wants to ])ut him in his coffin” And Istar- 
Nature a])pears to have ecjually little sympathy 
with the ends of soci(‘tv. “Stuff! she wa,iits 
nothing but a tair held and liet‘ }»la} for tier 
darling the strongest” 

Our Atlantis may be an impossible hgment, 
but the antagonistic tendtaicK'S which the fahh' 
adumbrates have existed in every society which 
was ever established, and, to all app(‘aranee, must 
strive for the victoiy in all that will be. Histor- 
ians point to the greed and ambition of ruliTs, 
to tile reckless tuibulence of the ruled, to the 
debasing effects of wi'alth and luxury, and to 
the devastating wars whicli liave formed a great 
part of the occujiation of mankind, as the causes 
of the decay ot statt;s and the foun(h‘ring of 
old civilisations, and thereby point tluar story 
with a moral. No doubt immoral motives of 
all sorts have figured largely among the minor 
’ Tho Sii W mill. 
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causes of tliese events. But beneath all this 
suj>erficial tunnoil lay tlie deep-seated iinjailse 
given hy uidiniited nmltijdi cation. In the swarms 
of colonies thrown out hy Pluenicia and hy old 
Greece ; in tlu' rn met nut of the Latin races ; 
in the floods of Gauls and of Teutons which 
burst over the frontiers of the old civili.sation 
of EurojKJ ; in the swaying to and fro of the 
vast Mongolian hordes in late times, th(‘ pojaila- 
tion jaohlem comes to tlu* fiont in a very visible 
shape Nor is it less jilaiidy manifest in the 
(‘vc'rlasthig agiarian (jiu'stions of ancii'iit Rome 
than in tlu' Arreoi societi(*s of the Polynesian 
Islands 

In the ancient world, and in a large part 
of lliat in which we live, the ])ractic(‘ (»f in- 
fanticide was, or IS, a regular and legal custom ; 
fainiiK', ]K“stilenc(\ and war wiae and are noimal 
liictors in tlie struggle foi existence, and tlu'V 
ha\c‘ served, in a gross and hi'utal fashion, to 
mitigate tlu‘ inteiiMty of tlu' efl(*c(s of its chief 
caus(‘ 

But, in the more ad\anced civilisations, the 
progress of ]>rivate and ]>uhlic morality has 
sU'adily teiuh'd to remove all these checks. We 
declare infanticide munU'r, and jiiinish it as such ; 
we decr(H\ not (piite .so .successfully, that no one 
shall die of hunger ; w'e regard death from pre- 
ventihle cau.ses of other kinds as a sort of construc- 
tive murdt'r, and eliminate pestilence to the best 
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of our ability; wo doclaim aj^ainst tbo curso of 
war, and tlu' wickodnoss of tho military spirit, and 
wo are never weary ofdilatiiii^ on the blessedness of 
pt'ace and the innocent benefieene(.' of Industry. 
In their moments of expansion, even statesmen 
and men of busiiu'ss thus far The liner 
spirits look to an ideal nvifits Iki ; a stat(‘ wlitm 
evi'ry man, having reache^l tht‘ jioint ofabsolut(' 
self-negation, and havingmothing but moral ]K‘iii'C- 
lion to strive after,}H'ace will truly KMgn. not nu'K'Iy 
among nations, but among nuni, and the strugghi 
for (‘Xisti'iiee will Ih‘ at an en<l. 

Whether human naturi' is comju'tent, umh'r 
any eircumstanc(*s, to reach, or (‘vi'U seiiously 
advance towards, this id(*al condition, is a »|uestion 
which iKH'd not be di.scus.sed. Itivdl Ix'adinitted 
that mankind has not \ot reached this stage by a 
very long way, and iny busini'ss is with the jin'S- 
ent And that which I wish to point out is that, 
so Idiig lus tlu' natunil man incri'ases and multi- 
]»lies without n\straint, so long will peax'o and 
industiy not onl\ permit, but they will necessi- 
tate, a struggle for exi.stence as shaij) as any iJiat, 
overwent <in undei iln' /rf/u/ii <>f war. IfJstar 
is to reign on the one hand, sin' will di'inand her 
human sacntices on tlie other. 

Let us look at honn' For seventy }ears pi'ace 
and industry have had then way ana mg us with 
less mterru])tion and under more tavourable 
conditions than in any other country on the 

VOL IX P 
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face of tlie eartlt The wealth of Cra\sns was 
riothiiif;' to that w^hich we have accumulated, and 
our prosperity lias filled the wmrld wdth envy. 
But Neiuesis did not forget Crmsus : has she for- 
gotten us 

r think not There an* now' ^10,000,000 of 
})('oj>]e in our islands, and every y(‘ar considerably 
more than .‘10(1, OflO arc added to our numbers.^ 
That is to say, about cv(Ty hundred seconds, or 
so, a new claimant to a share in the common stock 
of mainli('iiaiice presents him or la^rself among us 
At the jnvsent time, tlie firoducc' of tlie soil does 
not sufh(‘(‘ to fe(‘d half its )) 0 ]mlation The otln'r 
moiety has to be sujtplied wuth food wdiich must 
be bought born the ]:M'o])le of food -producing 
couiitric'S. That is to say, we ha\e to offer them 
tb(‘ things which they waint in exchange for the 
things we want. And the things tluo w'ant and 
wliicli we can ]»ioduce b(‘tt(‘r than tluw can an* 
mainly mamilactnn'S- industiial jaodiK't.s 

Th(' insoUmt rejiroach of the first Napoleon had 
a v('rv solid foundation. We not only arc*, but, 
under ])(*nalty of stm-vation, wa* au* bound to be. a 
nation of shoj)kee]>er.s. But other nations also lie 
und(‘r the same necessity of kee]iing shop, and 
sonu' of theiii deal in the same goods as oui. selves. 

^ TIu'm' minilu'is au! oiilv a|>j>ro\iniat(‘]\ a(<'utat(‘ In 1881, 
our population aniountod to 3.'). 24 1,48*2, oxrt'oding the nunihpi 
in 1871 l»y 103 Tlu- avoiagp annual iiaipa^p in the 
(leiennial ]ieiio(l is71 — 1881 istheieioe 339,610. The nuinhei 
ol minutes in a ralemlai vcai is .1*2, '>,(>00 
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Our customers Tiaturally seek to got the most and 
tlie best in exchange for their })ioduce. If our 
goods are inferior to those of our compt'titors, tliere 
is no ground, comjiatihh' with the sanity of the 
buyers, wliicli can hi' alleged, why they should not 
pri'fer the latter And, if that result should ever 
take place on a largi' and general scale, five or six 
millions of us would soon have nothing to eat. 
AVe know what the cotton lamine was; and we 
(’an tlu'H'foie form soim* notion of what a dearth 
of customeis would be 

Judged by an ethical standard, nolhing (‘an be 
less satisfactory than ihi* jiosition in which we find 
ourselves In a ri'al, though incomplete, degree' 
we have attaiiK'd the condition of pi’ace which is 
th(' main objei’t of social organization; and, for 
argument's sake, it may hi* assumeil that, wi' 
desire nothing but that whhdi is in itself innof'eiit 
and j»raisevvorth\ — nanu'ly, the ('njoyment ol' tlii^ 
fruits of honi'st industry. And lo ' in s]>it(' of 
ourselv(‘S. we a,r<' in nsaJity eng.iged in an inter- 
ni'ciiK' struggle' foi existi'iiee with our presumably 
lie less peaceful and well-meaning iK'ighbours, 
We seek pi'ace* and w(i do not ensiK* it The 
moral natiio' in us asks for no more than is com- 
]»atible with the general good , the non-moral 
natiiK' jiroclaims and aets upon that fine old 
Scottish family motto, “ Thou shalt staive ere f 
want Jict us b" urnlei no illusions, then. So 
long as unlimiti'd multiplication goes on, no serial 
organization which has ever been devisi'd, or i-. 
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likely to be cievised, no fiddle-faddling with the 
distrilniticjn of wealtli, will deliver society from 
tlie tmideiicy to be destroyed by the reproduction 
within itself, in its intensest fonn,of that straggle 
for existence the hn'.it,ation of wliich is the object 
of society. And however sho(;king to the moral 
sense this eternal com] >eti lion <tf man against man 
and of nation against nalnm niav be: however 
revolting may be the acciinuilation of misery at 
tl)(‘ negative poh; of society, in contrast vvitli that 
of nmnstrons wealth at the positive poh' ; ^ this 
stal(' of things must abnh', and gi'ow continually 
woi’se, so long as Jstar hf»lds her way unchecked. 
It is ilie true iiddle of the Sjihinx ; and every 
nation which does not solve it will sooner or later 
b(‘ (h'vouied by the monstei itself has gmierated 

The ])ractical and yin^ssing (juestion tor us, just 
now, s('ems to me t<> be how to gain tiim*. 
“Time brings counsel,” as the Tiaitomc ]>roveih 
lias it ; and wisi'r ittlk among our ])osterity may 
si'c their wav out of that which at jiri'scait looks 
like an iiaixtssr. 

Jt would be i’ollj to entertain any ill-feeling 
towards tliosi' mdglibouis and rivals who, hk(‘ 
(Uir.selves, an* slavi's of Isiar; but, it sonudiody is 
to be .staived, tlu* nuKh'rn world lias no Oiacle of 
Deljihi to winch the nations can apjieal for an 
indication of the victim. It is open to us to trv 

^ [It is liard to s:iv whetlioi tlio incioiiho of tlu* uiieinj'loviil 
oi that ol till’ uiK-injiloM-il luh, ib the poatei .social 
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our fortune; and, if we avoid impending f;itc, 
there will be a certain ground for belii'ving that 
W(.‘ are the right ])eo])le to escape. /SVr/oww 
jiidinif orhis. 

To this end, it is well to look into the necessary 
conditions of our salvation by works. They are 
two, otu' })lain to all the world and hardly lu'i'ding 
insistence; the other seemingly not so jdain, 
sinc(* toi> often it lias Inam theoit'tically and pr;ic- 
tieally left out of sight. The obvious eonditiou 
IS that our jinMluce sludi U' better than that, of 
others, TIh'H' is only oik* nsasoii why oui goods 
should 1 h' pudiuK'd to thos(‘ of our iivals -our 
eustoiiu'rs must lind them hettiu* at the jirice. 
That means that wv must use m<ae knowh'dgi*, 
skdl, and industry in jiiodmaiig them, without a 
proportionate incK'asi' m the cost id' ])roduction ; 
and, as the prict' of labour eonstituU'S a large' 
element in t hat cost, t.ln* lat.e of wages must be 
rostricted within certain limits. It is ]»eifectly 
tine that, eheaj) pioduction and chea]) labour an; 
by no means synonymous; hut it is ;dso true that 
wages cannot increa.se he\ond a certain pioportion 
without destroying cln'apness ( IheajUK'Ss, tlu'ii, 
with, as part and j)arcel of cln'apness, a moderat.e 
])iice e)f labour, is c'sseiitial to our success as 
coinpt'titois in the maik<*ts of the w'orld. 

The second condition is really (|uite as jdainly 
indi.sjiensable as the tiist, if one thinks seriously 
about lilt' matter. It. is social stability. Society 
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is stable, when tlnj wants of its members obtain 
as mucb satisfaction as, life being what it is, 
common sense and expeiieiice show may be 
reasonably exjiecti'd Mankind, m general, care 
V(‘rv little for iorms of government or ideal 
considtaations of any sort ; and nothing really 
stirs tin; great multitude to break with custom 
and incur the manifest penis of revolt except the 
belief that misery in this world, or damnation in 
the next, or both, are threatened by the continu- 
ance of th(‘ state of things in which they have 
been brought up But when they do attain that 
conviction, society becomes as unstabh* jis a 
])ackag(‘ of duiamite, and a very small matter 
will ])ioduce the explosion which sends it back to 
tilu' chaos of savagery. 

It ne(>(ls no argument to }>rove that when the 
])ric(' of laliour sinks below a cmlain point, 
the worker infallibly falls intt> that condition 
which the French emjihatically call la /ai.sT/r— a 
weld (or which 1 do mtt think theie is an\ exact 
English e(|Ui\alent. It is a eoiiditieii in which 
the food, warmth, and elething which are necessary 
lor the* men' maintenance of the functions of the 
IwkIv in their noinial state cannot be obtained; 
in wdiich men. women, and children aie fdreed to 
crowd into (h'lis whi'i’i'in (h'ct'iicy is aboli.shed aiul 
the most ordinary conditions of healthful exist- 
ence are impossible t>f attainment; in which the 
jdiasuU'S within reai-h aie lediict'd to bestiality 
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and drunkenness ; in wliich tlie pains accmnnlakj 
at compound interest, in the shape of starvation, 
disease', stunted development, and moral degrada- 
tion ; in which tlie prospect of even steady and 
honest industry is a life of unsuccessful battling 
with hunger, reuinded by a pauper’s grave. 

That a certain ])ro})ortion of the members of 
(‘Very great aggivgation of mankind should con- 
stantly tend to establisli and jxtpulate such a 
Slough of Despond as this is inevitable, so long 
as some ])eoph‘ are by nature idk* and vicious, 
while others aie disabled by sickiu'ss or ac(‘ident, 
or thrown upon tlu‘ woild by tin' di'ath of tluur 
bread-winners. So long as that proportion is 
restrick'd within tolerable limits, it can be dealt 
with; and, s<» fai as it aiis(‘s only from such 
causes, its exisk‘nc(‘ may and must be patu'ntly 
bonu* Hut, when the organization ol society, 
instead of mitigating this teiideiuy, tends to 
contimu' and ink'nsily it ; wIk'U a given social 
ordei ])lainl) makes for evil and not for good, men 
naturally enough begin to think it high tinu* to 
try a fiesli (‘\]M‘riment The animal man, finding 
that the etliical man has lanih'd him in such a 
slough, resuiiK's liis ancit-nt sovereignty, and 
])reaches anaiehy ; which is, substantially, a 
])roposal to lediice the social c<tsmos to chaos, and 
b(‘gin the brute struggle for existence once again. 

Any one who is aiMpiamted with the state <»f 
thi‘ population of all gieat industiial centres, 
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whetlior in this or otlior countru'S, is aware that, 
amidst a large and increasing body of that popu- 
lation, Ja nitshr leigns supreme. I have no 
preU'iisions to the character of a jdiilanthi’opist, 
and I have a spcrial hoiTor of all sorts of senti- 
mental rlu‘U)r'ic ; I am merr'ly trying to deal with 
j'acts, to some (‘xtent within my own knowdedge, 
and furtlu'r evidenc(‘d by abundant testimony, as 
a natundist ; and I take it to be a mere plain 
truth that, throughout industrial Eui’ope, there is 
not a single larg(‘ manufacturing city which is 
fn‘(‘ fi’om a \ast mass of jtcojile whose condition 
is ('xactly that described ; and from a still gri'atiT 
mass wdio, living just on the edge ol’ the social 
swam]), are liable to be ])ieci})itated into it b\ any 
lack of demand for theii produce And, with 
every addition to the ])o]Milation, the multitude 
alrt'ady sunk in tht‘ ])it. and the number of the 
host' sliding towards it eontlnuall\ increase 

Argumeiitat'ion can hardly ho needtul to makt' 
it clear that no so«uet\ in whuh tin* ehuneiits of 
decom])osi(,ion are thus swiftK and suiel\ accumu- 
lating (‘an liojK' t(» win in the race of industries 
lntelhg(‘nc(', knowledge, and skill an' und(»ubt- 
('dly conditions of success; Imt of what avail an' 
they likely to ])(‘ unh'ss the\ aie backed U}) b\ 
honesty, eiu'ig}, goodwill, and all the physicid and 
moral faculties that go to tlu* making of manhood, 
and uiiK'ss the\ are stimulated by hope of such 
reward as men niav fairh look to ^ And what 
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dweller in the slouch of want, dwarfed in body 
and soul, demoralized, hopeless, can reasonahly ho 
expected to possess these (pialities ^ 

Any full and ])ennanent (ievelojum'nt of the 
productive powers of an industrial pojuilation, 
then, must be com})atible with and, indetHl, based 
upon a social organization which will si'curc' a fair 
amount of physical and moral welliin' to that popu- 
lation ; which will ma.ke for good and not for (‘vil. 
Natural science and religious enthusiasm randy 
go hand in hand, but on this mattm- their concord 
is complete: and th(‘ least synijiathetic of natural- 
ists can but admire the insight and the devotion 
of sucli social nd'ornu'rs as tlu' late Loid 
Shaftesburv, whosi' recently published “ Lite and 
betters ” gives a. vivid picture of tla* condition of 
t-he vvoiking (dasses tiftv }(‘ars ago, and of tin' ))it 
vvhiidi our industry, ignoiing thi'se plain truths, 
was then digging umh'r its own f(‘t‘t 

TlieU' is, ]»eihaps, no more hojiefiil sign of 
pi ogress among us, in tin' last half-centurv, than 
the steadily increasing devattion vvluVh has bi'eii 
and is diu'ct.ed to nnaisuies foi ])ioinoting physical 
and nioial welfaie among the pooHU' elasses. 
Sanitary leloriiieis, like most other ndornieis 
whom I have had the advantage of know ing, sei'in 
to need a good dose of fanaticism, as a sort of 
moral coca, to kei'j) tln'in up to the mark, and, 
doubile.ss, they have made many mistakes ; lint 
that the midi'avour to improve the condition undei 
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winch our industrial jK)juilatioii live, to amend the 
drainage of densely ]HH>pled streets, to jirovide 
baths, wasliliouses, and gymnasia, to facilitate 
habits of thrift, to furnish some jirovision for 
instruction and amusement in public libraries and 
the hk(', is not only desirable from a })hilantliro])ic 
])oint of viinv, but an essential condition of safe 
industiial (h'velojmient, appears to me to be indis- 
putable. It is by such means alone, so i',ir as I 
can set*, tluit we can hojie to check the constant 
gravitation of industrial society towards /a unahr, 
until the geiHU’al progress of intelligence and 
morality leads nuui to grap])le with tht' sources of 
that tendency. Jf it is said that the carrying out 
of such arrangements as those indicated must 
enhance the co^t ol jiioduction, and thus haiulicap 
tlu' ])roducer in the rac(‘ of coni})etition, I venture, 
in the first ])lace, to doubt the i'aet , hut if it be 
S(t, it results that, iinlustnal soeiely has to face 
a dilemma, either alternative of which thieatens 
desti uction 

On the oiK' hand, a jiupulation tin* laliour of w hich 
is sufheientlv remunerated may be jilivsieally and 
morally healthv and socially stable, but mav fail 
in industrial eomjietition bv reason ol’ the dearness 
of its pioduee. On the other hand, a population 
the labour of vshieh is insuthciently remumuated 
must beeonu' phvsically and morally unhealthv , and 
socially unstabU* ; and though it mav sue(HH‘d tor 
a while ill industrial com}>etition. bv lejuson ot the 
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cheapness of its pixuluce, it must in the end fall, 
through hideous misery and degradation, to utter 
ruin. 

Well, if these are the only possible alternatives, 
let us for ourselves and our children clioose the 
former, and, if need bt‘, starve like men. But 1 do 
not belit've that a stable society made u]) of 
healthy, vigorous, instructed, and self-ruling jK'ople 
would ev('r incur serious risk of that fate. They 
are not likely to be troubled with many com})eti- 
tors of the same character, just yet ; and tluy may 
be safely trusted to find ways of liolding their 
own. 

Assuming that the physical and moral well- 
lieing and tlu‘ stabh' social order, which are the 
indispensable conditions of pciniancnt industrial 
development, are secuix'd, tluTe ri'inains lor 
consideration the means of attaining that know- 
ledge and skill without which, even tlaui, the 
battle of competition cannot be succ(‘sstully 
fought. Let us consider liow vvi' stand A vast 
system of eleimmtary education has now lu'eii in 
ojieratioii among us for sixteen )ears, and has 
leached all but a very small ti action of the 
population, r do not think that tlu're is aii} 
nxjin for doiilit tliat, on the wh<»le, it has woiked 
well, and that its indirect no les^ than its direct 
benefits liave been immense But, as might be 
exjiected, it exhibits the detects of all our 
educational s\ steins lashioiied as tiny weu* to 
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meet the wants of a bygone condition of society. 
There is a widesj>n‘ad and, I think, well-justified 
coin])]aint that it lias too innch to do with hooks 
and too little to do with tilings. I am as little 
disj)os(‘d as any one can well he to narrow early 
education and to m.ake the jiriniary school a imu'e 
aniH'xe of the shoji And it is not so much in 
the inti'rests of industry, as in that of breadth of 
culture', that I (‘clio the common com])laint against 
tli(' Ixtokish and tlu'oretical chaiacter ot our 
jinmaiy instructi<»n 

If theie were no such things as industrial 
])uisuit,s, a s\st('m of education ^\lli(h does 
nothing for tlu' faculties of obs('r\ation, which 
trains iK'ithe) tin* t'\(‘ nor the* hand, and is coiii- 
jiatiihli' with utti'r ignorance of tlu' commonest 
iiatuial truths, might still lu' ioasonahl\ regaided 
as sjimigel\ impel h'cl And wlu'n e<nisid('i 
tliat till' instruction and training ^^hl('ll an* 
lacking are' e'Xactly those' \\hieh aie of most 
impoitaiice' for the' gieat mass <tf our jiopulatnui, 
the' fault he'e-oine'S almost a ea inu’, tlie' moie' that 
the'U' IS no jirae'tie'al elifhe'ulty in making good 
t.lie'se* ele'fce'ts Tlu'le' re'allv is nee le'ason \\ hy 
elrawiiig slieuild not. be unive'r.sally taught, aiiel it 
is an admirable' training foi both e've' anel hand. 
Artists aie' hoin, nett niaele ; but eve'r\heKly may 
he' taught te) eliaw e'le'vatieuis, jilaiis, anel sectieens, 
anel ])(»ts and ]>ans are* as gexiel, inde'e'd be'tte-r, 
models fortius purpose than the Apollo Ik'h e-dere. 
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The plant is not expensive; and there is this 
excellent quality about drawing of the kind 
indicated, that it can be tested almost as easily 
and severely as arithmetic. Such drawings aie 
either right or wrong, and if they are wrong the* 
})upil can be* madi' to see that they are wrong. 
From the industiial jxnnt of vi('w, drawing has 
the fuither intTit that tluax' is hardly any iratle 
in which the powt'r of drawing is not of daily and 
hourly utdity. In tin' next place, no good reason, 
(‘xce])t th(‘ vant of capable U'achi'rs, can be 
assigned why eleirn'iitary notions of seic'iice should 
not be an ehaiient in g<‘n(‘i’al instructaMi In 
this case, again, no e\})ensive or (.'laboiatt' ap- 
paratus IS iiee('.ss:iry. Tin' coininoiK'st thing — 
a candle, a, ]>oy’s squirt, a piec(‘ of chalk — in tin; 
hands of a teacher who knows liis business, may 
b(! made th<' starting-points wlnaici' childien may 
]>(> led int<» the regions of science as far as their 
capacity ])eimits, Avith etficient exercise ol their 
(tbs(‘i vat.ional and reasoning faculties on the road. 
It object lessons oftiai prove trivial failures, it is 
not the tault of object lessons, but that of the 
teacher, nnIio has not found out how much the 
]>ower of teaching a little depends on knowing a 
gieat deal, and that thorough 1) , and that he has 
not made that discovei\ is not the limit of the 
teaclnas, lait of the dete.stable systian ol training 
them which is widely prevahait ’ 

^ Tuiuuig m tlic iiM' ol siinjd*' tools i.s no doiiltt vciy desu- 
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Ar I have said, I do not regard the jaoposal to 
add these to the present subjects of universal 
instruction as made merely in the interests of 
industry. Elementary science and drawing are 
just ns needful at Eton (where 1 am happy to say 
both are now parts of the regular cour.se) as in 
the lowest primary school. But their importance 
ill the education of the artisan is enhanced, not 
merely by the fact that the knowledge and skill 
thus gamed — little as they may amount to — will 
still be of ]iractical utility to him ; but, further, 
b('cauR(' they con.stitute an introduction to that 
spcciid training which is commonly called “tech> 
meal (‘(Incation. " 

1 (‘onceive that our wants in this la.st direction 
may be groupefl under three heads: (1) In- 
struction in the principles of those branclu'S of 
scii'iice and of art which an* ]>eculiarly a])})licabl(‘ 
to industrial ])iirsuits, which may bi‘ calh'd 
]>i(‘liminar\ scic'ntitic education (2) Instruction 
in tlie s])ecial branches of such a]t}»Ii(‘d science 
and art, as U‘chnical education jaojK'r. (II) 
Instruction of U'aidu'rs in both tlu.'.se branche.s. 
(4) ( la pacity-ca telling machinery. 

A grc'at deal has already been doin' in (‘acli of 
these directions, but much remains to be done. 

oil all giouiuls Eiom tlio point of Mi‘\\ of “cultiiio,” the 
man \\1 iom* *' finger*? aie all tlinnihs” is but a '.tiinted oeature. 
Hut the piai tu .il <lifli( ulties in tliewaj of inliodming liaiuli- 
voik o1 till*- kind into elemental} si bools appe.n to me to be 
t'onsideialde 
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If elementary education is amendcjd in the way 
that ha.s been suggested, I think that the selioob 
boards will have quite as much on their hands as 
they are capable of doing well. The inHinmces 
under which the membc'rs of these bodies are 
elected do not tend to secure fitness for dealing 
with scientific or technical education ; and it is 
the less necessary to burdi'ii them with an un- 
congenial task, as then' are other organizations, 
not only much b(‘ttm’ fitti'd to do the work, but 
already nctuall) doing it 

In the matter of ])reliminary scientific (‘duca- 
tion, the chii'f of these is the Science and Art 
Departnu'nt, which has done more during the 
last: (]uarter of a C('ntury for the tiaching of ('le- 
iiKMitary scicuice among the masses of the people 
than any organization which exists (utlier in this 
or in any other countiy. It hasb(‘coni(‘ veritably 
a ])(‘0))le’s univ(‘rsit\, so far as ])hysical science' is 
coiK'ciiK'd At the foundation of our old iini- 
versitu's they w('H' freely ope'u to tli(' poon'st, but 
th(' pooiest must come (o them In the last 
quaiter of a century, the Scii'iice' and Art Ih'part- 
ment, by means of its class(*s spread all over the 
country and ojicn to all, has convc'yi'd instiuction 
to th(' pooiest Th(' Ibiivei-sity Extension mov(‘~ 
iiK'ut shows that our older learned corpoiatioiis 
have discov(*red the jeropriety of following suit. 

Techmcid e(lucation, in the stnet: sense, has 
beconu' a i>e<'essit\ for two rea.sons The okl 
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appronticcsliip system has broken down, partly 
by ri'ason of tlie elianged conditions of industrial 
life, and partly because trades have ceased to 
be “crafts,” tlie tratlitional secrets whereof the 
master lianded down to Ins apprentices. Inven- 
tion is constantly changing the face of our 
industries, so that “use and wont,” “rule ot 
tliuinb,” and the like, are gradually losing their 
ini)K)rtance, while that knowledge of principles 
which alone can deal successfully with changi'd 
conditions is becoming more and more valuabk* 
Socially, tht‘“ master” of four or five ajijirentices 
is disaj)p('ai‘ing in favour of the “ em]>loyer ’ 
of forty, or four hundied, or four thousand, 
“ hands,” aixl the odds and ends of technical 
know'ledgt', formerly jacked uji in a shop, are 
and cannot be, supplii'd in the factory. The 
instruction forim'rly given by the master must 
therefore be mon'tban K'placiai In the systematic 
teaching of the ti'chnical school. 

Institutions of this kind on \arying .scalivs ot 
magnitude and complett‘nes.s, liom the sjdendid 
edifice set up by the dity and (Judds Institute to 
tlu' sinalK'st local technical school, to say nothing 
of ckusses, such as tlmse in technology instituted 
In the Society of Arts (subsequently taken o\cr 
In the (hty (Judds), ha\e been established in 
vaibais ))arts of the countin, and the iiKncmeiit 
in ta\our of their increase and multiplication is 
riijudly growing in breadtb and intensity But 
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there is luueli ditierenee of opinion as to the Ix'st 
way in whicli tlie technical instruction, so gciu'rallv 
(lesire<], should he given. Two course's appear 
to he' pract.icahle' : the one is the* estahhslinie'iit of 
s])ecial te'e‘linie*al schoehs with a svste'inatic anel 
le'iigthened course' ed’ insti ue‘tie)n de'inanding the' 
einjheynie'iit of tie* whedt' time e»f t he' ]>upils The 
other IS the' si'tting afoeit e)f te'e'linu'al classe's, 
('sjH'cially e'\e'ning classe'S, coin])risin!j; a short 
se'iK'S of le'ssons on some* spe'e'ial to])i<', whicli may 
he' atti'iide'd hy ]H'rsons alre'aely earning wage's in 
some' la-ancli eef tiaeh' <>i e'omnu're'e*. 

Tlie'iv is no doiilit t.liat te'ehnie'al schools, on 
the plan indie-ate'd nnde'r the* first he'ad, aie* 
e.\tre'me*ly e'etstly; and, s<> far as tlie* 1(*ae‘hing of 
artizans is cone*(*rn(*el, it is V(*i\ e*etnimoril\ edije'ctc'd 
to the*m that, as the* h'arne'rs elo not, w'oik under 
tiade* conditions, th(*y aie* a])t to tall intei aiiia- 
te'iinsh hahils, winch piove* of more* hindrance* 
than seiMe't' in the- ae'tiial husine'ss ed' life* Whe'ii 
such sediools aie* attached t,o tiu’tetrie'S unde*r thei 
diri'ction ot an em]do\ei wdio ele'siie*s to train iiji 
a sn(>ply eif inte*llige'nt worknie*n, of eoinse* this 
edeji'ction eloe*s n<d, ajijely; rmr e-an the* us('fnlne*ss 
e»f siK-li sehoeils for the* training eef future* e'ln 
])le)\ers and foi the* highe'r giaele* of the* ('Uipleiye'd 
he douhtful ; hut the*y are* cle*aily out ed’ the* 
re-ach eef the* gre*at, mass ed‘ the peeiple*, wdm have* 
to e*ain the'ii hie-ael as soem as possible* We* must 
there'fore* look to the* classe'S, and e'S)H'e*ially tei 
vriL IX q 
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evening classes, as the great instrument for the 
technical education of the artizan. The utility of 
such classes has now been jdaced beyond all 
doubt; the only question which remains is to 
find the ways and means of extending them. 

Wo an* h(‘re, as in all other questions of social 
organization, incd. by two diametrically opposed 
views. On the on(* hand, th(‘ methods pursued 
in foreign countries are held up as our example. 
Till' state is (‘xhorted to take the matter in hand, 
and (‘stahlish a gri'at .system of technical educa- 
tion. On till' other hand, many ('conoinists of 
the individualist school ('xhaust the resources' of 
language in condemning and lejindiating, not 
merely the interference of the gi'ni'ral govi'rnment 
in such matters, but the ap])lication of a farthing 
of the funds raised by local taxation to the.se 
])ur]io.se.s. 1 entertain a strong conviction that, 
in this countiiy, at any rati*. tJie St;ite had much 
better li'ave ])urely technical and trade instruction 
aloiii' Rut, although my ]KM.s()nal leanings ari' 
decidedly towards the individualists, I have ar- 
rivi'd at that conclusion on merely practical 
groiinils. In fact, my individualism is rather of a, 
sentimental sort, and 1 sometimes think I should 
be stronger in the faith if it were le.ss vehemently 
advocated.^ I am unable to see that civil society 

’ In \Ui.it follow.s I am onlv icju-ating and pmphasi.'m" 
opinion', w hit'll 1 oA:]>ivs.s(*d .srvpiitoen yours ajTo, in an Addiesh 
tt» tlip iiiomhcis ot tlip Mnlland In.stitntt' iiopuhlished in Crifiqni^ 
and s' in l.S7a and in Vol i of thfso E'isaiis) I lia\t3 
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is anything but a corporation establisliod for a 
moral object —namely, the good of its members — 
and therefore that it may take such measures as 
seem fitting for the attainment of tliat which the 
general voice decides to be the general go(td. 
Tliat tlie suffrage of the majority is by no means 
a scicmtific test of social good and evil is un- 
fortunately too true; but, in jmictice, it is tin' 
only test we can a})]dy, and the refusal to abidi' 
by it means anan'hy. The purest des])otism that 
ever existed is as much based upon that will of 
the majority (which is usually submission to the 
will of a small minoriU ) as the fn'cst republic. 
Law is th(' (‘X])ression of the o])inion of tlu' 
majority ; and it is law, and not men' opinion, 
because the many are stnmg ('iiough to (mforco 
it. 

I am as stnuigly convinced as tlu* most pro- 
nounced individualist can bt', that it is (h'sirabh' 
that every man .should be frei' to act in evt'ry way 
which does not limit tin* corn*spon<ling freedom 
of his fellow-man But 1 fail to connect that 
great imluctiou of jx^htical scu'uce with the 
jir.ictical corollary which is fnsjuently drawn from 
it. that tlu' Stat(* -that is, the jieople in their 
corporat(? capacity- has no business to meddle 
with anything hut the administration (»f justice' 
and external defence It a])pears to nu' that the 

M'cn no if-asoM tf> inoilily lyifin, notwithst.'unlinf' liioli .authority 
on tlif* otlif‘1 snlf 
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amount of fn'cclom wliicli incorporate society may 
fitly leav(! to its members is not a fixed quantity, 
to Ik* detei'miiied a pnori l)y deduction from the 
fiction called “ natural rights”; but that it must 
be determined ])y, and vary witli, circumstances. 
1 conc(‘iv(‘ it to !)(* d**monstTable that tin* higher 
and tin* moi-e eom))l(‘X tin* organization of the 
social l)od\,th(* more closely is the lili* of each 
nn*mb(*r bound u]) with tliat of tin* whoh* ; and 
tin* lai'ger beeonn'S tin* cat(*gory of acts whicli 
(*(*as(* to b<* mei’ely s(*lf-regarding, and which in- 
tt'i'li'i’c with tin* fix'edom of oth(*rs m(»re or less 
seihtusly 

If a S(|uatt(*r, living ten mil(*s away from any 
n(*ighboiir, ch(tos(*s 1.o Imrn liis house doven to get 
rid of vermin, th(*r(* may Ik* no lu'cessity (in tin* 
a]>s(*nc(* of insuranci* otti(*os) that tin* law should 
int(*rf('r(* with his lr(‘(*dom of action , his act can 
hurt, nobody but himself P>u1, if the dwe]h*r m 
a stu'ct (*hoos('s to do the saim* thing, tin* State* 
V(*ry j)ro]H*ily mak(‘s such a ])ioc(*c‘ding a ciime, 
and }mmsln’s it as such. He* do(*s meddh* with 
his neighbour’s fre(*dom, and that seriously So 
it might, ]u*iha])s, lu* a t(*nable doctrine*, that it 
weadd be* nei'elK'.ss, anel even tvranneuis, te» make 
(‘elucatieui (*om]ml.sory in a spaise agricultural 
])o]iulatie)n, living in abunelance eui tin* preieluce e>f 
its own seal ; but, in a d(*nselv peijuilateel maiiu- 
fa(*turing ceeimtrv, struggling feer existe'iice with 
ceimjH'titeirs. e*\eiv igmuant jierson tenels to 
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becDine a biirdc'ii upon, anti, so far, an infringer of 
the liberty of, his fellows, and an obstacle to their 
success. Under such circumstances an education 
rate is, in fact, a war tax, levied for purj)oses of 
deft Mice. 

That State action always has been mt)re or less 
misdirected, and always will be so, is, I believe, 
perl'ectly true But T am not aware that it is 
more true of the action of mtai in their corporate 
capacity than it is t)f the tltungs of individuals. 
The wisest and most dispassionate man in exist- 
taict', nieit'ly wishing to go from tine stile in a 
held to the oppositt‘, will not walk tpiite straight 
— he is always going a little wi ting, and always 
correcting liimself’; and 1 ca,n only congratulate 
tht‘ individualist who is able to say that, his 
general course of liU has lieeii ot a less untlula.- 
1dr\ chaiacter To abelisli Statt* action, because 
its tliit‘ction IS nevt ‘1 more than approximately 
correct, appears to mt‘ to lie much the same thing 
as abohshiiig tlit* man at the wht‘t‘1 alttigethtT, 
because, do what lit* will, the ship jaws more or 
less. “ \Vh\ should I be robbed of my jiropt'rty 
tojiay toi teaching anothei man’s chiltiren 'f" is an 
individualist <juestion, wdiieli is not unfreipiently 
])nt as if it st'ttltsl tht‘ wdiole busint'ss. Perhajis 
it does, but 1 hnd difhculties in seeing why it 
should. Th(‘ parish in which I live makes me 
pay my shaie for the jiaving and lighting of a 
griait mail} stieets that I never pass through ; 
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and I might plead tliat I am rubbed to smooth the 
way and lighten tlie darkness of other people. 
But I am afraid the parochial authorities would 
not let me oft' on this plea ; and I must confess I 
do not see why they should. 

I cannot speak of my own knowledge, but I 
have every reason to believe that I came into this 
vVorld a small reddish j)erson, certainly without a 
gold spoon in my mouth, and in fact with no dis- 
cernible abstract or concrete “ rights ” or pn^perty 
of any description. If a foot was not set upon me, 
,'it once, as a .S(jualling nuisance, it was eitlier tlie 
natural aft'ection of those about me, which I cei- 
tainly had done nothing to (h'servi*, or the fear of 
the law which, ages befoie my birth, ^\as painliilly 
built up by the society into which 1 intruded, that 
preventeil that catastrophe If 1 was nourished, 
cared for, taught, saved from the vagabondage of 
a wastrel, 1 certainly am not awan* that 1 did 
anything to deserve those advantages And, if I 
possess anything now, it striki-s me that, though I 
may have fairly earned my da\’s wages for niy 
day’s work, and may justly call them my property 
— yet, without that organization of society, created 
out of the toil and blood of long generations before 
my time, I shouhl jirobably have had nothing but 
a flint axe and an luditieieiit hut to call my own ; 
and even those would be mine only s<» ](»ng as no 
stionger sa\age came my wa\'. 

Bo that if society, ha\ing, (piite gratuitously, 
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done all these things for me, asks me in turn to 
do something towards its preservation — even if 
that something is to contribute to the teaching of 
other men’s children — I really, in spite of all my 
individualist leanings, feel rather ashamed to 
say no. And if I were not ashamed, I cannot say 
that I think that society would he dealing un- 
justly with me in converting the moral obligation 
into a legal one. Theie is a manil'est unfairness 
in letting all the burden be borne by the willing 
horse. 

It does not a]»iH‘ar to me, then, that there is 
any valid objection to taxation for purposes of 
education; but, in the case of technical scdiools 
aiul classes, I think it is practically expiidient 
that such a taxation should be; local. Our in- 
dustrial population accumulates in particular 
towns and districts ; tlu'si' districts ,'ire those 
which immediately jirorit by technic.al education ; 
and it is only in them that we can find the men 
practically engaged in industries, among whom 
some may reasonablv be expected to be colnpeUmt 
judges of that which is wantiid, and of the best 
means of meeting the want. 

In iny belief, all methods of tcadinical training 
aie at jiresent tentative, and, to he successful, 
each must be adapted to the special jjeculiaiities 
ot its locality. This is a case in whicli we want 
tw^enty years, not of “stiong government/’ but of 
cheerful and hopeful blundering; and w^e may be 
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thankful if we get things straight in that 
time. 

The |)rinei])l(M)f tlio ]5ill introduced, hut droj)ped, 
l)y ilu; (}ov(‘nimeiit last session, ajipeais to me to 
he wise, and some of tlie o}»jections to it T think 
ai(! due to a misundei standing The Bill jiro- 
jiosed in suhstaiice to allow localities to tax them- 
selves for ]uir))os(‘s of technical education — on the 
condition that any seheme for such purjtose should 
he suhmitte(l to the Science and Art, Dejiartment, 
and declared hy tkat dejiartmeiit to he in accoid- 
ance with the intmition of the Li'gislatiire. 

A cry w^as raisi'd that the Bill ]»ro|»osed to throw 
U'chmcal education into the hands of the Science 
and Art Di'iiartnuait. But, in n-ality, no ])o\v(‘r 
of initiation, nor even of meddling with di'tails, 
was given to that l)(‘]»aitment— the s(k* tunctioii 
of which was to decide wh(‘(he! any ]>lun ]iio]»osed 
did or did iKtt, eonu' within the limits o} “ teeh- 
nieal education.’' Tlu‘ necessity lor siieh eontiol, 
somewheie, is olnious No legisLit uii', eertainl v 
not (HUS, IS likeh to giant the powei ot si‘ll-ta\a- 
tion without si'tting limits to that power in sonu' 
wa\ ; and it would neitln'r have heen ])iactieahli' 
to devise a legal detinition ot teehnieal education, 
nor comnieiulahl(‘ to leaM‘ tin* (jiiestion to tlu‘ 
Aiulitor-deinaal, to he foughl out in the law-couits. 
The only alti'inatne Asas to leaae the decision to 
an approjiriaU' Stati' autlKuity If it is asked, 
what IS tlu' need of such contiol it the people of 
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tlio localities are the best judges, the obvious 
reply is that there ai-e localities and localities, 
and that while Manchester, or Liver]K)ol, or 
Ihrniinghain, or Glasgow might, perliaj)s, be 
safely left to do as they thought tit, smaller towns, 
in which theie is less <‘ertaint\ of full discussion 
hy coinpetmit jieojile of ditferent ways ol thinking, 
might easily fall a jirey to crotcheteei's. 

Su]i})osing our interinediaU* scieiict' teaching 
and our technical schools and classes are (‘stah- 
lished, then* is yet a thud nec'd to be supplied, 
and that is tJu* want of good teachers And it is 
iK'cessary not only to g(*t them, hut to keep them 
when you have got them 

It IS iinjuissihle to insist too stiongly upon the 
fact that efficient t.i'achers of scienci* and of U'ch- 
nology are not to he m<ide hy tla* ])iocesses in 
vogue at ordinary training colleges Thememoiy 
loaded with meie bookwork is not tlu* thing 
want(‘d — IS, in fact, lathei woise than usi'less— in 
tlu* teacher of scientilic suhji'cts It is ahsolulidy 
essential that his mind should he full of know- 
ledge and not of mere learning, and that what lu* 
knows should liave been learned in the lahoratoiy 
rather than in tlu* library. Then* are happily 
ahead}, both in London and in the pioviiices, 
various places in which such training is to be had, 
and the main thing at piesent is to make it intlie 
first ]>lace accessible, and in the next indispensable, 
to those wdio uiHleitake the business of teaching 
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But when the well-trained men are supplied, it 
must be recollected that the profession of teacher 
is not a very lucrative or otherwise tempting one, 
and that it may be advisable to oii'er special in- 
ducements to good men to remain in it. These, 
however, are (piestions of detail into which it is 
unnecessary to enter further. 

Last, but not least, comes the (jiiestion of pro- 
viding the machinery for enabling those who are 
by initure specially (pialified to undertake the 
higher branches of industrial woik, to reach the 
position in which they may render that service to 
tlie community. If all our educational expendi- 
ture did nothing but }>ick one man of scientitic 
01 inventive genius, each year, from amidst the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, and give 
him the chance of making tlie best of his inborn 
faculties, it would be a \ery good in\estment. If 
there is one such child among the hundieds of 
thousands of our annual inciease, it would be 
wortli any money to drag him eitlier fiom the 
slough of miser\,or from the hotbed of wealth, 
and teach him to devote himself to the seivice of 
his people. Here, again, we have made a begin- 
ning with t)ur scholarships and the like, and 
need only follow in the tracks already worn. 

The programme of industrial development 
brietly set forth in the preceding pages is not 
what Kant calls a “ Hirngespinnst,” a cobweb 
spun in tlie brain of a Utopian philosopher. More 
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or less of it has taken bodily shape in many parts 
of the country, and there are towns of no great 
size or wealth in the niaiiufacturing distriets 
(Keighley, for example) in which almost the whole 
of it has, for some time, been carried out, so far as 
the means at the disposal of the energetic and 
public-spirited men who have taken the matter 
in hand permitted The thing can be done ; 
I have endea\V)ured to show good grounds for the 
belief that it must be done, and that speedily, 
if we wish to hold oui own in the war of indus- 
try. I doubt not that it will be done, whenever 
its absolute necessity beconu'S as ap[)arent to all 
those who are absorbed in the actmd business of 
industrial life as it is to some of the lookers on. 

[Perhaps it is necessaiy for me to add that 
technical education is not here ]»ropos(Ml as a 
panacea for social diseases, but simply as a 
medicament which will help the patient to pass 
tliiough an imminent ciisis. 

An ojjlithalmie surgeon may recommend an 
operation for cataract in a man who is g{>ing blind, 
without IxMiig supposed to undeitake that it will 
cure him of gout. And I may ])msue tlu' 
metaphor so far as t(> leinark, that the surgeon 
is justified in ]iointing out that a diet of poik-chops 
and burgundy will piohably kill his piitient, 
though he may be (jUite unable to .suggest a mode 
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of living which will free him from his constitu- 
tional disorder, 

Mr. Booth asks me, Why do you not propose' 
some plan of your own ? Keally,that is no answer 
to my argument that his treatment will make the 
patient vcTy much worse. [Note addiul in SacldJ 
J Ji'-ii’if >>(■'< (I nd ITc/.s/' III n((di(’s, Jaauauj. ISl)].] 



LKTTKIIS TO THK “TIMKS” 

OK 1HI': 

“DARKliST ENGLAND” SC^IIKME 
I 

Tht' “ Tiiiirs^' Ihrnii.hrr ]sf, 1S()(I 

Sni, — A short tiiiH' a gonorous and jilidan- 
t}n'(t])ic I’tioiid \v!ot(‘ to iiM', ])Iacing at niy disposal 
a laig(‘ sum ot monoy lor tin* turtln'ranci' of tin* 
vast scln'iiH* which th(*“ (i(*n(*ral ”of tin* Salvation 
Army has }>ro])oiind(*d, it I thought it worthy of 
support The r(*sponsihility of advising my licnc- 
volnnt coi'rcspondciit lias W(‘igh<*d licavily upon 
me, hut 1 lolt. that it would lx* cowardly, as well 
as ungracious, to icfusi* to accept it. I have 
thi'i'cton* studi(*d Mr llooth’s hook with som(*car(‘, 
for th(‘ ])ur}x>s(* ol s(*jiaiating the essential fioni 
tin* acc(*ssory f*atures of his project, and I hav(* 
ha^ed my judgment — I am sorry to say an un- 
t.ivouiahle one — ujxm the thus obtained. 

Befoie communicating my conclusions to my 
friend, however, I am desirous to know what 
there may lx* to he said in arrest of that judg- 
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merit ; and tlie matter is of sncli vast public 
importance that I trust you will aid me by publisli- 
ing this letter, notwithstanding its length. 

There are one or two points u})on which I 
imagine all thinking men have arrived at the 
sairu! convictions as tliose from which Mr. Booth 
starts. It is c(!rtain that tliere is an immense 
amount of remediable mi.sery among us; that, in 
addition to tlie fioverty, disease, and degradation 
which are the conse(|m“nces of causes beyond 
human control, th(‘re is a vast, jirobably a very 
mucli larg(‘r, (juantity of misery which is the 
resulti of individual ignoranc(‘, or misconduct, and 
of faulty social arrangenu'uts Further, I think 
iti is not to be doubted that, unless this rmnediable 
misery is effectually dealt with, the liordes of vice 
and pauperism will destroy modern civilization as 
effectually as uncivilized tribes of another kind 
destroyed the great social organization which 
]ireceded ours Moreover, I think all will agna* 
that no reforms and improvements will go to the 
root of the evil unle.ss they attack it in its 
ultimate source* — nam(‘ly, the motives of the 
individual man. Hoiu'st, industrious, and self- 
restraining men will make a very bad .social 
organization jiro.sjicr; while vicious, idle, and 
reckless citizens will bring to ruin tln^ best that 
ever was, or ever will be, invented. 

The heading ]>ro)>ositions which are jieculiar to 
Mr Booth I take to be th(‘se.-- 
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(1) That the only adequate means to such re- 
formation of the individual man is the adoption 
of that form of somewhat corybantic Christianity 
of which tlie soldiers of tlie Salvation Army are 
the militant ‘missionaries. This implies the 
belief that the excitement of the relij:»ious 
emotions (largely by processes described by their 
employers as “rousing” and “convivial”) is a 
desirable and 1^'ustworthy method of piTinanently 
amending the conduet of mankind 

I demur to these propositions. I am of opinion 
that the testimony of history, no less than tlu' 
cool observation of that winch lic'S within the 
personal expi'rience of many of us, is wholly 
adverse to it. 

(2) That the appropriate' instrument for the' 
propagation and maintenance of this ])('culia,r 
sacramental enthusiasm is tin' Salvation Army — 
a body of devotee's, dnlh'd and discipliiK'd as a 
military organization, and provided with a num- 
erous hierarchy of officers, every one, of whom is 
]ile‘dged to blind and unhesitating obedience', to 
the “(General,” who frankly tells us that the first 
condition of the service' is “implicit, uriejimstion- 
ing obeelieiice ” “A te'legram freun me wdl se-nd 
any e>f them to the utternio.st parts of the' e'artli ” ; 
('Very one> “ has taken service on the' express 
condition that he or slie will obey, without 
(jiiestioning, or gainsaying, the* orders from heael- 
epiarters” (‘ 1)arke*st England,” p. 249). 
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This proposition seems to mo toboinrlisputable. 
History confirms it. Francis of Assisi and 
Ip^natius Loj'ola made* their great experiments on 
tlie s;une principle. Notliing is more certain 
tlnni that a body (T religious enthiisiasts (perliaps 
we may cv(*n say fanatics) jiledged to blind 
olH'dienco to their chiel', is one of tlie most 
efheiont instruments for (‘Oecting any ])urpos(‘ 
that th(‘ wit of man has yet succc'eiled in devising. 
And I can but admiic tlu' insight into human 
natiurc whicli has h'd Mr Hooth t(» leave* his 
un(|U(‘st-ioning and unliesitating instruuu'iits un- 
bound by vows A volunt('(‘r slave* is wortli ton 
sworn lioiidsmon, 

(o) That t.lu* success of the Salvation Army, 
with it,s pr(*S(‘ut force* etf t)41(l e>ffie‘e*is "wholly 
engage*d in the* weu’k” its eaijiital of three* (]uaite*is 
e)f a million, its ine'ome* e>l‘ the* same* amount, its 
loTo e*or])s at. heune, and 1 thd in the* colonu'S and 
foieumi e*ount,rie*s ( Aj)])(‘ndi\, pp o and 4), is a 
pro(tf that ])i\ine‘ assistaiu'e has been \e)uchsafeel 
to its e'tforts 

lle'ie* 1 am not able to agioe* with tlie sanguine 
( ^)nimande*r-in-e*hief eif the ne*w mode*l. whose 
labours in e’reating it have ]irobably interfere'el 
with his acepiisition of infeu-mation resjiecting 
t he fate* of j>re*vious ente*rprist's eif like kinel. 

It ele)e*s not a])] tear te) me* that his sue‘e‘e*ss is in 
any d<*L;ree* more* re'inarkable than that of Francis 
eif Assisi or that of Ignatius Loyola, than that 
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of George Fox, or even than that of the Monnoiis, 
in onr own time. Wlien I observe tlie discrej)- 
aiicies of the doetrinal foundations from which 
each of these yi eat movenn'nts set out, 1 find it 
difficult to su])pose that supernatural aid has been 
given to all of tlumi ; still more, that Mi- Jlooth’s 
smallei- measure of success is evideiici' that it has 
bec'ii granted to him. 

But what becaiiK' of the Franciscan ('xperi- 
ment^ ^ If theie was one rule rather than an<»th('r 
on which the IouikK-i laid stiess, it was that his 
arm\ (tf fiiars should he absolute mendicants, 
hec'ping llu'mseKes sternly a,]>ait from all worldly 
eiitangleiiu'iits. Yet, o\('ii hefoK- tli(‘ (h'atli of 
Fiancis, in I22(), a stiong party, headed by Elias 
of (\)itoiia, tlu' de])utA ot his (►yvn appointments 
began to haiikei altei tlu'se \eiy things; a,nd, 
w'ithin thiity years of that time, the Franciscans 
had become one* of the iiio.st poyverful, yya-althy, and 
woildly coiporaticms in ( ffiiistendoni, with their 
tiiigeis in eyeiy sink of jiohtical and social corrup- 
tion, it .so ])e pitdit for the older coiihl bo fished out 
of it, their piincipal inteiest being- to tight their 
livals, the I )ominicaiis, and to perseeiile such of 
thi‘11 own bietJiK-n as weie honest enough to try 
to carry out thmi loundei’s jtiainest injunctions. 
We also know what has become of Ijoyola/s ex- 
]K'riment. For two centuries the .lesuits have 
bei-n the hope of the enemies ot the Ba[)ac} ; 

^ Sic note |»p. 215-47. 

\OL. IX Ji 
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whenever it becomes too prosperous, they are 
sure to bring about a catastroplic by their corrupt 
use of the political and social influence which 
their organization and their wealth secure. 

With these examples of that wliicli may liappen 
to institutions founded by noble men, with high 
aims, in the hands of successors of a (litt'erent 
stamp, armed with despotic authority, bel’ore me, 
common prudence surely reipiires t^hat, before ad- 
vising the handing over of a large sum of money 
to the genera] of a new order of mendicants, I 
should {isk what guarantee there is that, thiity 
years lienee, the “ General ” who then autocrati- 
cally controls the action, say, of 1(10,000 otflciu-s 
jiledged to blind obedience, distributed througli 
the wliole length and bieadth of the poorer 
classes, and each with his finger on the trigger of 
a mine chargeil with discontent and religious 
fanaticism ; with the absolute control, .say, of 
eight or ten millions stifling of capital and as 
many of income ; with barracks in every town, 
with estates scattered (»ver the country, and with 
settk'inents in the colonies — will exercise his 
enormous powt'rs, not merely honestly, but wisely 
What shadow of security is theie that the person 
who wields this uncontrolled authority over many 
thousands (»f men shall use it solely for those 
])hilanthropic and religious objects which, I do not 
doubt, are alone in the mind of Mr. Booth ? Who 
is to say that the Salvation Army, in the year 
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1920, sliall not be a replica of what the Franciscan 
order had become in the year 1200 ? 

The |)ersonal character and the intentions of 
the founders of such organizations as \v(‘ are 
considering count for very little in the formation 
of a forecast of their future; arid if they did, it is 
no disrespect to Mr. Bootli to say that he is not 
the peer of Francis of Assisi. Hut if Francis’s 
judgment of yien was so imjierfect as to jiermit 
him to ap[)oint an ambitious intriguer of the 
stamp of Hrotln'r Elias his deputy, we have no 
right to be sanguine about the perspicacity of Mr. 
Booth in a like matter. 

Adding to all these considerations tlie fact that 
Mr. Llewelyn Davies, the wariuth of whose 
])hilanthnt})\ is bc\ond (pi<*stion, and in whose 
competency and fairm.'ss 1 , for one, ])lace implicit 
reliance*, flat!} denies the boasted success of tin* 
Salvation Aimy in its prof<*ssed mission, I have 
ai rived at the conclusion that, as at present 
advised, I cannot be tin* instrument of carrying 
out my tiieiid’s proposal. 

Mr. Booth has jnthily characterised certain 
benevolent scheim.*s as doing si.xpennyworth of 
good and a shilling’s worth of harm, f grieve* to 
sa\ that, in my ojmiioii, the definition e-xactly fits 
his own project. Few social evils are of greate*r 
magnitinle than nninstrncted and uncliastened 
religions fanaticism; no jiei.sonal habit more 
sure*l\ degrades the cejiiscieiice and th(‘ intelloct 
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tlian blind and unliesitating obedience to un- 
limited authority. Undoubtedly, harlotry and 
inteinperanee ai’e sore evils, and starvation is 
bard to bear, or even to know of; but tin' 
])rost]t,ution of the mind, the soddening of the 
(‘onscienc(‘, the dwarfing of manhood aiv wors(‘ 
calamities. It is a greater evil to have the 
intellect of a nation put down by organisi'd 
fanaticism ; to see its jiolitical piid industrial 
affairs at the mercy of a despot whose chief 
thought is to make that fanaticism prevail ; to 
watich the degradation of men, who should fisd 
themsi‘lv(‘S individually lesjionsible for their own 
and their country's fatos, to nnu'e brute instru- 
ments, ready to the hand of a master for any use 
to which he may ])ut tlnun. 

Ihit that IS the end to which, in my opinion, 
all such organizations as that to which kindly 
jH'ople, who do not. look to tlu“ conseijiU'iici's of 
their acts, are now giving their thousands, in- 
evitably Uuul. Unless clear ])ioof that I am 
wioiig is furnished, anot.her thousand shall not 
be aihhul by my instrumentality. 

1 am, Sir, yoiii obedient servant, 


T H Hi X LEV 
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NOTH. 

All iintliorita^ivf' eonteiuporary liistorinn, MnUlu'w 
Pari'^, tlius of the ]\linoriti‘, or Praneist'an, 

Friars in Kiij^land in 1255, jnst nine years after the 
(lea til of Francis of Assisi 

“ At tins time some of the Minoi-ite hri'thren, as 
■well as some of,the Order of Preaclicrs, nnnnndfnl of 
tlu'ir profession and the restnctioiH of thmr order, 
impudently entered the territories of some nohh^ 
monasteries, under preteiici' of fullilliiii; tlimi’ duties 
of p] eachin^', as if intendin',' toilopart aft(‘r pr(‘achine 
the next day. Onder pri'tence ol sickness, or on 
SOUK' other jaetext, however, they remained, and, 
const ructinpj in altar <4 wood, th(‘y placi'd on it a 
consecrated stone altar, whicli they had hrouiiht. wit h 
them, and clandestinely and in a low' voice peifornu'd 
mass, and even received tlie conf(‘'.sions of many of 
the jiarishioiiers, to tlie prejudici' of the piaVsts . . . 
And if l»v chanc(‘ they wi're not s.itastI<Ml witli this, 
tlu'V 1)1 oke fniih in insult^ and thriMt.s, reviling' every 
other Ol der e\cej)t thmr own, and assiu'lin^' that all 
the ri'st well* domned to damnation, and tliat tliey 
•would not sp 11 1 ‘ t h)‘ ''oh*> of tlimr fi'et till they had 
exhaii^ti'd till' wedthof their oppo'^ei s, liowiwei ^'reat 
it miLrht he Tlie jeh^ooii'. mmi, theiefore, ^'ave way 
to them in manv points, \ieldin^' to avoid scandal, 
and otfendin^' tluHe in power. For they were the 
councillors and messengers of tlie nohles, and even 
si'cretaries of the Pope, ami tlieiefon* obtained much 
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secular favour. Some, however, finding themselves 
opposed at tlie Court of Rome, were restrained by 
obvious reasons, and went away in confusion ; for the 
Supreme Pontiff’, witli a scowling look, said to them, 
‘What means this, my brethren ? To what lengths 
are you going? Have you not professed voluntary 
])overty, and that you would traverse towns and 
(M sties and distant places, as the case required, bare- 
footed and unostentatiously in order to preach the 
word of Cod in all humility? An(f do you now 
]ir(‘sume to usurp these e.states to yourselves against 
the will of the lords of these fees? Your religion 
appears to la* in a great measure dying away, and 
your doctrines to be confuted.’ ” 

Under date of 1243, Matthew writes 
“For three oi- four hundred years or more the 
monastic older did not hast(*n to destruction so 
(juiekly as their order [Minorites and Pi'cachers] of 
whom now the brothers, tAvent\-four years ha\-ing 
scarcely ehqised, had first built in Fnghind dwellings 
wdiieh iivalled regal jialaees in height. Tliese are 
tlu'y who daily expose to vi(‘w their im'stimable 
treasuie^, in enlarging their sumptuous edifices, and 
eri'ciing lofty walls, thei-eby inqmdently transgressing 
the limits of their oiiginal poverty and violating the 
basis of their religion, according to the prophecy of 
(h'rman Ilildegardo. When noblemen and rich men 
arc* at the jxiint of death, whom they know to be 
possessed of groat riches, they, in their love of gain, 
diligently urge them, to the injury and loss of the 
ordinary pastors, and extort confe.ssions and hidden 
wills, lauding themselves and their own order only, 
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and placing themselves before all others. 8o no 
faithful man now believes he can bo saved, except he 
is directed by the counsels of the Freacliors and 
Minorites.” — M mtiikw Paris’s EtiCjUsh Ilhtory. 
Translated by the Rev. J. A. Giles, 1889, Yol I. 


IT 

Th(' “ Tinicsl' ]kci'mh'r 0///, PSOO 

Sir, — T li(' pur]>os(‘ of my ]m*vi(ms IciD'r about 
Mr. Piootli's sch(um‘ was to arouse tin* eoniributors 
to the military elu'st of tin* Salvation Army to a 
ek'ar seiisi* of what tlu'y are doing. 1 thought 
it (h'sirablo that they should Ih* distinctly aware 
that they art' st'tting up and ('lulowing a set't, in 
many ways analogous to tliC' “Ranters” and 
“ Revivalists ” of undesirable notoritsty in formt'r 
tinu's; but ivitli this immt'nst'ly important differ- 
fiice, tlnit it ])oss('SS{‘s a strong, far-reaching, 
(•(‘iitrali/.t'd organization, tht' di.sposal of tlie physi- 
cal, moral, and financial strength of which rests 
with an irre.sponsible chief, who, accoi’ding to Ids 
own account, is assuied of tlu' blind obedienct' td' 
iK'arly 10, ()()() subordinates. I wish them to a.sk 
theiiLselvt'.s, Ought jirudent mt'n and good citizmis 
to aid in the establishiiu'nt of an organization 
which, under sundry, by no mt'aris improbable, 
contingt'iicies, may ea.sily become a worse and 
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more dangerous nuisance tluin the mendicant 
friars of the middle a^es If tliis is an academic 
question, I really do not know what questions 
deserve to he called ]>ract.ical. As you divined, I 
purposely omitted any consideratioi' of the details 
of tlie Salvationist scheme, and of tlu' princi])h‘s 
whicli animate those who werk it, htranse 1 
<](‘sired that the ])uhlic ajqm'ciation of the evils, 
iK'cessarily inlu'nmt in all such ])lans el“ despotic 
social a,nd religious regimentation should not hi* 
ohsenri'd hy th(‘ raising of ]Knnts of less eonqiara- 
tive, ho\vev('r gri'at idisohip', inqiortance 

Ihit it is now time t.o und(‘rtak(‘ a mon' par- 
ticular critn'ism of “])ark('st Fmgland ” At the 
oiil.set of iny (‘xamination of that work, T was 
starth'd to find f.hat. Mi llooth had }>ut forward his 
scIkuik' with an almost, incrc'dihly inqierh'ct know- 
]('(lge of what had heiui done and is doing in IIk' 
.same dii(‘ct ion A sinqdc' readm might well iniagiiu' 
that, the author of “ Dal kest Miiglaiid ” ])osed as 
the (loluiuhus, or at. an\ rate t.lu' ('oilez, of that, 
region “(Jo t.o Mudie’s," h(‘ tells ns, and \ on 
will be surpiis(‘d t.<t see how ii'w books theri' are 
U])on the social problem. That may or may not 
be cornsd ; but if Mr Jtooth had gone t.o a c(‘r- 
tain reading-room not fat from Mudie's, 1 under- 
take to sa_\ that, the vidl-infoinuMl and obliging 
st.aff of t he nat lonal hbrai \ in r>loonishur\ would 
ha\e provided him with more books on this topic, 
in almost all Kuropean languages, than he would 
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read in three mentlis. Has socialism no litera- 
ture ? And what is socialism hiit an incarnat ion 
of the social question ^ Moreovt'r, I am ])er- 
suaded tliat ev(‘n “Mudie’s'’ I’esonrct's could hav(' 
furnished Mr.'Booth with the “ Lite of Lord 
Shaftesbury” and (tnrlyie’s works Mr Lootb 
seems to liave undc'rtakc'u to insf.i'uct ilu' woiLI 
without^ havinpf lu'ard of “ Past ami Pri'st'iit ” (»i-of 
“ Lattei-Day IJam]»hl(‘ts " ; tlioui,di, souK'whal late 
in till' day. a judicious fiieiid calls his atl(‘Utioii 
to tla'iii To t hose of my conteiiijiniaru's on whom, 
as on mys('lt‘ (lailyh's wnlin^s on this topic made 
an iii('tf'ac('ahl(‘ impn‘ssi(m loit\ u'ais a^o, who 
know that', for all thatr tiim\ hmidieds of able 
and dt'\ot-ed iium, bol.li cleiK’al an.l lay, liavi' 
woiki'd heari and soul for the permaiK'iit ameml- 
melit of the condition of the pool, Mi Looth’s 
“Go to MikIk's” atfoids an aptmeasiiie of the (h-pth 
of his ])reliminar\ studies Howi'vei, 1 am hound 
to admit that these (>ai'lier lahoiirm's in th(‘ (iiTl 
lahouii'd in such a different fashion, t hat the oriLfin- 
alil.y ttl the plan stait.<Ml In Mi Booth remains 
laieeK nnaffo<‘ti(‘d For them no drums have h<-at, 
notiombont‘shra\(Ml; no sanctihod hntFo(»m'iy,afl,(*r 
the model ol the oi-ati<m of tin' Friar in Wallcm- 
sti'in’s camp <h'ar to the ri'adi'rs of Schiller, has 
tickl(‘d the ('ars of the i^roiindlin^^s on then behall. 
Sadly behind the nrreat aqe of rowdy self-advm- 
tisenimit in which their lot has fallen, they si'cm 
not to have advanced one whit beyond .lohn thc' 
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Baptist, and tho Apostles, 1800 years ago, in their 
notions of the way in which the mctanoi/i, the 
change of mind of the ill-doer, is to be brought 
about. Yet. tlie new model was there, ready for 
th(‘, imitation of those ancient savers of souls. 
The ranting and roaring my.stagogues of some of 
t he most v(‘nerab]e of Greek and Syrian cults also 
had their proc('Ssions and banners, their fifes and 
cvm})a.ls and holy chants, tlnar hierarchy of officers 
to wliom th(‘ art of making collections was not 
wholly unknown ; and who, as freely as their 
mod(‘rn imitators, promisc'd an Elysian future .to 
contiabutory converts. The success of these 
anii(]ue Salvation armii's was enormous. Simon 
Magus was (|uit(‘ as notorious a personage, and 
prolmbly had as strong a following as Mr. Booth. 
Yet th(‘ A])o.stles, with their old-fashioned ways, 
woidd not. ace<‘]>t. .such a succi'ss as a satisfactory 
sign of t.1u‘ Divine sanction, nor (h'part from their 
own nu'thods of heading the way to the higlu'i life. 

I deem it unessential to verity Mr Bootli’s 
statistics The e.xaet .stnmgth of the population 
of th(‘ realm of misery, lu* it one, two, or three 
millions, has nothing to do with the efficacy of 
any means jiroposed for the highly (h'sirable end 
of reducing \iio tiininimum. The sole question 
for consideration at jire.sent is whether the scheme, 
keejiing sjiecially in view the spirit in which it 
is to be worked, is likely to do more good than 
hann 
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Mr. Booth tolls tis, with coinmenrlablo frankness, 
that “ it is primarily and mainly for the sake of 
saving the soul that I seek the salvation of the 
body” (p. 45), which langnag(‘, being interprett'd, 
means that Ihe propagation of the special 
Salvationist creed comes first, and tlu' ])iomotion 
of the physical, intellectual, and purely moral 
welfare of mankind second in his <‘stima,(ion. 
Men are to J:)e made sober and industrious, 
mainly, that, as waslu'd, shorn, and doeik' sh(*e]>, 
they may be driven into the narrow tlu'ological 
fold which Mr. Booth patronis(‘s. If tlnw nd'use 
to enter, for all tluur moral cleanliiu'ss, tlu'y will 
hav<‘ to tak(‘ their place among tlu‘ goats as 
sinners, only less dirty tlian th(‘ n'st,, 

I have been in the habit of thinking (and I 
believe; tlu' o])inion is largedy shanal by n'asonahh' 
mem) th.at. sedf-respc'ct and thrift are the rungs of 
the ladder by which men may most surely climb 
<»ut ol the* slough e)f elesjsuid of want; and 1 have* 
re'garded them as p('iha]>.s the* most (*min(*nt of 
the practie-al virtue*s That is net Mr. Booth’s 
Opinion. For him they are* me're* vaTnishe*el sms 
— nothing be-tter than “ Ih-ide* ie‘-})aptised ” (p. 
4(5). Shutting his e‘yeK to the* ne*ce‘ssarv con- 
ae([uenc(*s of the struggle* for life, the* e*xjste*nce' ed’ 
whiedi he accepts as fully as an\ Darwinian,’ Mr. 
Booth tells men, wheese* evil case* is erne* e>f theese; 
cemseejuences, that envy is a corner-steme of our 
1 ]> 100 . 
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coinyx'titivc sysk'm. With Ihrifl and sclf-rcspect 
di'iioiuiood as sin, willi tlic suffering of starving 
men r(‘f(Tr(‘(l to tin' sins of the capitalist, tlu* 
g()S]K‘l nccording lo Mr IJootlj niny save souls, 
hut it will lia-rdl) save soeicTv. 

In est.iin.ating the social and ]u)litica,l infliu'nci' 
which tli(‘ Salvation Army is likely to exi'it, it 
is inipoitant to leflect that tin* ofh'ci'is (pledgi'd 
to hlind oh(‘dienc(‘ to 1 hi'ir “ (jein'ial”) are not 
to coiitiiK' thenist>lv(‘s to the functions of men' 
di'acoiis and catecliists (t.hout>h, und(‘r a “ (IcMu’ral ” 
lik(' (hill, iVli'xaiidna knew to her cost, wliat. 
(‘\eii they could i-tfect.); thi'y au' to he “tiihiiiies 
of tili(‘ pi'ojh'," who are to act as tlu'ir giat.iiit.oiis 
h'gal advisers; and, wluui law is not, siifhcieiitly 
('Ih'ctive, till' wholi* foici' of t,lu‘ ami} is to (htain 
what, the said tiihunes may conccuvc' to hi' pistici', 
h\ the ]»ractic(' of riithh'ss intimidation Soeu'ty, 
sa\s Ml llooth, niH'ds “ mothei ing ’ ; and he sets 
forth, with much ceiiijilaciuicv, a variety of 
“cases,' !)} which we nia} eslimah' the sort of 
“ mot ln'riiig " to he e\]K‘ct,ed at, his jiaieiital 
hands. Those who ''tiid} tt|{‘ iiiateiials thus s(‘t 
hefoK' them will, 1 think, he drivmi to the con- 
clusioii that the “mother ’’ has ahead}' ]U’oved 
luM’si'lf a most, unscrupulous nusldlei, even if 
shi' has not fallen wit.hin leach of tlu' arm ot 
the law 

(ttnsid(‘r this “ casi' ” A, asserting heisidf to 
lia\t' heen seduced twic(‘, “a]»])lied to our peoph*. 
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We hunted up the man, tollovved him to the 
country, threatened him with public exposure, 
and forced from liini the payment to liis victim 
of XliO down, an allowance of XI a week, and an 
insurance ijolic^ on his life for X450 in her favour ” 
(P. 

Jedhui^h justice this “We” constitut.e our- 
selves prosecutor, judge, jury, sheriff s officer, all 
in one; “ we ” juaidise lutimuh.tioii as deftly as 
if w'e were a hraneh of anotlu'i’ Leagiu- , aixl, 
under thieat ()f exposure, " w'(‘” extort a tohaahly 
heavy hush-nioiKW in j»a\menf of our silence 

Well, i'imIIv, niy jiooi inoi.-d sense is unable to 
dist ingui'>]i tJiesc icinaikabli' pi'oci'edings (tt the 
new' pojtular tnbiinale lioin wli.it, in f'li'iich, is 
called and, in ]>lain Knglisli, blacknia.il- 

ing And when we con''i<l<'r that an\body, lor 
aii\' reason of jealousy, oi peisoiial spit(‘, or party 
liatied, might be thus “ hunted, ’ ‘ tollowiMl,” 
“ thieateiu'd, ” and financiallv S(|Ucezcd or rniiiial, 
without a paiticle of legal investigation, at the 
will of .a man whom the familiar charged with 
tlu' in(|uisitoiial busuioss dale not lu'sitatc to 
obey, suh*l\ it is not umeasonable to ask how l.ir 
does the Sahation Army, in its ' tribune of the 
])eople” as] ICC t, d life I fioui a Sicilian Mafia ^ I 
am no apologist of imai guilty of the acts chargeil 
against tin* jierson wdio yet, I think, might be as 
faiily called a “ victim,” in this case, as his partner 
in wrong-doing It is possible that, in so jreciihar 
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a case, Solomon liirnself might have been puzzled 
to apportion the relative moral delinquency of 
the parties. However that may be, the man was 
morally and legally bound to support his child, 
and any one would have been justiried in helping 
tlie wom.'in to her legal rights, and the man to 
the legal consequences (in which exposure is 
included) of his fault. 

The action of the “ General ” of the Salvation 
Army in extorting the heavy fine he chose to 
impose as the price of his silence, however 
excellent his motives, appears to me to be as 
immoral as, I hope, it is illegal. 

So much for the Salvation Army as a teacher 
of questioiiiible ethics and of ecct'iitric economics, 
as the legal advisei who recommends and practises 
the extraction of money by intimidation, as the 
fairy godmother who jmqioses to “mother” 
society, in a fashion which is not to my taste, 
however much it may commeinl itself to some of 
Mr. Bootli’s su])porters. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant. 


T. H. Huxley. 
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III 

The, “ Times'* Deeemher llfh, 1890 

« 

Sir, — When I first addressed you on the 
subject of the projected o})erations of the 
Salvation Army, all that I knew about that boily 
was derived fryni the study of Mr, Booth's book, 
from common repute, and from occasional atten- 
tion to the sa^in^s and doings of his noisy 
S(iiiadrons, with which my walks about London, 
in })ast years, ha\e made me fiimiliar. T was 
({Uite unaware of tin* existence of evidenci' re- 
specting the ])resent administration ol the Salva- 
tion foices, wiiich would hav(‘ enabk'd me to act 
upon the sagacious maxim of the American 
humourist, “ Don’t prophesy unless you know.” 
The letter you were good enough to publish has 
brought upon me a swarm of letters and [»am- 
phlets. Some favour me with abuse ; some 
thoughtful correspondents warmly agree with iiu.*, 
and then proceed to point out how much worthier 
certain schemes of their own are of my friend's 
support ; some send valuable encouragement, for 
which I offer my hearty thanks, and ask them to 
excuse any more special acknowledgment. But 
that which I find most to the j)urpose,just now, is 
the revelation made by .some of the documents 
which have reached me, of a fact of which I was 
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wholly ignorant — namely, that yK*rsons who have 
faithfully and zealously served in the Salvation 
Army, who express unchanged attachment to its 
origimd priiici})les and j)ractice, and who have 
heeii ill close official relations witli'the“ General,” 
have jmbhcly declared that the jirocess of de- 
gradation of the organization into a, meie engine 
of fanatical intolerance and jiersomd ambition, 
which I declannl was inevitable, ]ias already set 
in and is making rajiid jirogress. 

It IS out of tlu‘ (juestion, Sir, that I should 
occujiy the columns of the “Times” with a .de- 
tailed exposition and criticism of these jmVv.s 
j/KsUfirofivcH of my forecast I say criticism, b(‘- 
caiisi' the* assertions of ])ersons who have (jiiitted 
any socu'iy must, in fairness, be taken with the 
caution that is nspiinnl in the case of all cr jxfrtr 
statmnents of hostih' witiu^sses But it is, at any 
rati', a notable fact that thi'ie are jiarts of mv 
fiist letU'i, indicating tht' inheri'iit and necessary 
evil conseipieiicc'S of any such organization, 
svhich might serve for abstracts of jiortions ol'lbis 
e\idence, long since jirinted and jniblished undi*r 
the public ri'sjioiisibility of the witnesses. 

Let us ask the attention of }our readers, in thi' 
first ])hice, to “ An ex-Gaptain’s Kxjierience of the 
Salvation Army,” by J. J. K Rialstone, the 
genuineness of whicli is guaranteed by the jireface 
(dateil Ajiril otli, 18SS) which the liev. Dr. 
Ckumingham Geikie lias supplied Bedstones 
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story is well worth reading on its own aeeonnt 
Told in siin})le, direet language such as dohn 
Bunyan might have used, it permits no douht 
of the single-minded sincerity of the man, who 
gave up everything to become an officer of tlu' 
Salvation Army, hut, exhibiting a sad want of 
that capacity f(»r nnlH'sitating and blind olu'dience 
on which Mr Booth l.i\s so much stress, was 
thrown asi(h*„ ]H‘nnil(‘ss— no, I am wrong, with 
4f/. for his last Avet'ks salar\ - to shill, with his 
e(|nally d('\ote<l wile, as hi' best nnglil I wish 
1 could induci* intending < oiilnbiitms to Mi 
Booth's army chest to icail Mi Bedstone’s storv. 

I woiihl particulaily ask them to contrast the 
]iure simplicity of his plain tak* with the artiilicial 
}ii(‘tism and slobbrn’iiig unction ol tin* lettiu’s 
which Mr. Balhngton Booth addiessi's to his 
“dear boy ” (a married man appaKuitl) oldi'r than 
himself), so long as the said “(h'ai boy” is facing 
brickbats and starvation, as per oidei 

I coiiless that my opinion of the chiefs of tin* 
Salvation Ainiy has been so distinctly modified by 
the ]>erusal of this jiamphlet. that 1 a.m glad lobe 
ielicv(*d tioni the nee(‘ssit\ of expiessing it it 
will 1 h‘ much better that 1 should citi* a lew 
st'iitences from the pr(*fac<‘ written by J)r. 
(kiiiningham (jeikie, who expresses warm admii- 
ation for the early and uncon upted work rd' tin; 
Salvation Army, and cannot ]>ossibly lie accused 
of prejudice against it on lehgious grounds: — 

VDL. IX S 
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(1) “The Salvation Army ‘is cmpluitically a 
family concern. Mr. Booth, senior, is General ; 
one son is cliief of the staff, and the remaining 
sons and danghtors engross the other chief 
}K>sitions. It is Booth all over ; indeed, like the 
sun in your e^t's, you can S(*e mdhing else 
’wherever you tni-n.’ And, as Dr. Gmkie shrewdly 
remarks, ‘ to he the ln'ad of a widely sjnvad sect 
carri('s witli it many advantag<\s not all exclu- 
sively s])iritual.’ ” 

(2) “ Who('V(‘r h(‘com(‘s a Salvation officer is 
hcaiceforth a sla,ve, helplessly exposed to tin* 
ca])rice of his sujMTiors.” 

“ Mr. Redst(»iK' hore an excellent character both 
befoi’(‘ he eiiteivd the army and when he left it. 
To join it, though a marrii'd man, he gave up a 
situation which lu' had held for h\e y(‘ai-s, and he 
served Mr. Booth two \ears, woiking hard inmost 
difficult ])osts. JBs one fault, Major Jiawhw t(*lls 
us, was, tliat In; was ‘ too straight ’ — that is, too 
honesl, truBiful, and manly — or, in other words, too 
r(‘.al a (ffirrslian. Yet without tiial, without 
lormuhited charges, (Ui the strength of si'cret 
complaints which W(*re never, apparently, tested, 
he was dismissed with le.ss courtesy than most 
})eo}ile would show a beggar — with '2s. 4(/. ha his 
last week’s salary. If tlu're be any mistake in 
this matter, I shall be glad to learn it.” 

(11) Dr. Geikie confirms, on the ground of in- 
formation given confidentially by other officei-s, 
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Mr. Re(lst(RU‘’s assertion that they are watched 
and repoi'ted hy sjdes iroin head(]uarters. 

(4) Mr. Booth refuses to guarantee Ids officers 
ai\y fixed amount of salary. While he and his 
family of high officials live in comfort, if not in 
luxury, the ])ledged slaves whose devotion is the 
foundation of any true sncce.ss the Army has met 
with often have “ hardly food enough to sustain 
lif(‘. One go(^l fellow fraidvly told me that when 
he had nothing he just went and hogged.” 

At this point, it is jirojxa’ that 1 should inter- 
])ose an apology for haMiig hastily s]>oken of such 
men as P'rancis of A.ssisi, evmi for })ur}>os(‘s ot 
warning, in connection with Mr Booth What- 
(‘ViM’ may he thought ot th(‘ wi.sdom of tht' plans 
of the founders of th(' gr<‘at monastic oiders of 
the middle ages, tlnw took their full share of 
suffering and jaBation, and nevei shirked in tladr 
own persons the sacrifices they im])osed on their 
followers 

I have already e\]>res.scd the o])inion, that 
wliatever the ostcnsihh* ])urj>o.sc of the scIk'hic 
iindiT discussion, one of its con.s(‘(|iienc('s will he 
the si'tting u]) and endowment of a new Ranter - 
Socialist sect I may now add that another (‘fl(*ct 
will he— indet'd, has heen~t<) .set up and (Uidow 
the B(»ot,h d\ nasty with unlimited control of tin; 
])hysical, moral, and financial lesources of the sect. 
Mr-. Booth is aliead\ a jainter and piihlislasr, 
who, it is plainly declared, utilizes the (ffilcei's of 

s 2 
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tbe Anny as agents for advertising and selling bis 
publications ; and some of them are so strongly 
impressed with tbe belief tliat active piisbing of 
Mr. Booth’s business is tbe best road to tbeir 
master’s favour, that when tbe public obstinately 
refuse to purcliase bis ])aj)ers they buy tbeni 
tlnnnselves and send tbe j)roceeds to befubpiarters. 
Mr. Booth is also a retail trader on a large' scale, 
and tbe Dean of Wells lias, most seasonabjy, 
drawn attention to tbe very notable banking pro- 
ject which be is trying to float. Any one who 
follows Dean Plumjetre’s clear e.xposition of tbe 
principles of tins financial ojieration can have 
little doubt that, wlietber they are, or are not, 
adeijuate to t lie attaiimnuit of tlie first and second 
of Mr. Bootli’s ostensible objects, tliey may ]>e 
trusted to effect a wide extension of any kingdom 
in which worldh ]M)ssessions are (»f no value. We 
are. in fact, in sight of a financial catastrophe like* 
that of Law a century ago Only it is tbe jioor 
who will suffer. 

I have already occujned too much ol yoursjiace, 
and yet I have drawn u})on only one of tbe 
sources of information about the inner working 
of tbe Stdvatioii Army at my disjiosition Far 
graver charges than any here dealt with are 
publicly brouglit in tbe others 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant. 


T H Hi xley. 
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P.S.— I have just read Mr, Bucluinairs lett,er in 
the Tinif's of to-day. Mr. Buehaiiiin is, I behove, 
an ima^’iiative writer. I am not aeqiiainted witli 
his works, but nothing in the way of fiction he 
has yet achieved can w(*ll surpa-ss his account of 
rny opinions and of the purjKirt of my writings. 


IV 

Th' “ Timfs," Ihrnnher 20///, 1<S90 

Sir, — In discussing Mr B(K»tli’.s projects Tliave 
liitlierto h‘ft in the background a distinction 
which must be kejit w(‘ll in sight ])y thos(‘ wlio 
wish to form a fair judgment of the inflmmci', for 
good or evil, of the Salvatiim Army. Salvationism, 
till' work of 'saving souls” by revivalist mi'thods, 
is one thing ; Boothism, the utilization of the 
w(tikei\s loi th(‘ furtln*rance of Mr Bootli’s 
]jecullai jMojects, is another Mr Booth has 
eaptiiied, and harnes.sed with .sharp lats and 
ehectual blink<>rs, a multitude <»f ultra-Evangi*- 
lical missionaries of the revivalist school wlio wiu'i? 
wandering at large It is tiiis skilfully, if somi'- 
what mereih‘ssly, driven team wdiich has dragged 
the “ (lenerars ” eojich-load of project.s into their 
pri'sent jiosition. 
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Looking, then, at the host of Salvationists 
proper, from the “ captains ” downwards (to whom, 
in my judgment, the family hierarchy stands in 
the relation of the Old Man of the Sea to Sinbad\ 
as an independent entity, I desiie fo say that the 
evidence before me, wliether hostile or friendly to 
the General and his sclumies, is distinctly favour- 
able to them. It (‘xhibits them as, in the main, 
poor, iiiiiiistructed, not iiidVeipiently fuiatical, en- 
thusiasts, t he purity of who.se lives, the sincerity of 
whose belief, and the cheerfulness of whose en- 
durance of privation and rough usage, in what 
tb(‘y consider a just cause, command sincere 
respect For my ]>ait, though I conceive the 
corybantic method of .soul-saving to be full of 
dangers, and though the theological specu- 
lations of these good ]>eople are to me wholly 
umicceptabh', yid' I believe that the evils which 
must follow in the ti'ack of such ('iTors, as (»f all 
other eriors, will be largidy outweighed by the 
moral and social improvement of the jx'ople 
whom they coiivm't. 1 would no more raise my 
voice against tlu'in (so long as they abstain from 
annoying their neighbours) than I would (jiiarrel 
with a man, vigorously sweeping out a stye, on 
account of the sha]>e of liis broinn, or becau.se Ikj 
made a great noise (tver his w<nk. 1 hav(‘ always 
had a strong faith m the principle of th(' injunc- 
tion, “ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth 
out the corn ” If a kingdom is worth a Ma.ss, as 
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a great ruler said, surely the reign of clean living, 
industry, and thrift is worth any (piantity of 
tambourines and eccentric doctrinal hy])o theses. 
All that I have hitherto said, and propose further 
to say, is directed against Mr. Booth’s extremely 
clever, audacious, and hitherto succt'ssful attempt 
to utilize the credit won by all this honest devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice for the purpixses of his 
soci al 1 st i c au ty cracy. 

I now propose to bring forward a little more 
('vidence as to how things really stand where Mr. 
Booth’s system has had a fair trial I obtain it, 
mainly, from a curious pamjddtd, tin' title (tf 
which runs; “The New Papacy. Behind tin' 
SceiK's in the Salvation Army,” by an i‘\-Staff 
Officer “ Mak<' not my Father’s house a house of 
merchandise ” (dohn ii. IG). 1<S(S1) Published 
at Toronid, by A Biitiu'll. On thi' c(tver it is 
stated that “ This is the book which was burned 
by the authorities of the Salvation Army.” I 
remind the reader, once more, that the statements 
which 1 shall cite must be regarded as r/; /Hirfi ; 
all f can vouch for is that, on grounds of internal 
eyidence and from other concurrent testimony 
respecting the yvays of the Booth hieiarchy, f 
feel justified in ii.sing them. 

This is the picture the writer drayvs of the army 
in the ('arly days of its invasion (d‘ the Dominion 
of ( ’anada : — 
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“ Then, it will he remembered, it professed to 
be the humble liandmaid of the existing churches ; 
its professed object was the evangelization of the 
masses. It repudiated tlie idea of building up a 
separate rc'ligious body, and it (fenounced the 
practice of gathering together wealth and the 
accumulation of property. Men and women other 
than its own converts gathered around it and 
threw themselves heart and soul ip to the work, 
for the sini})le reason that it offered, as they 
sup])osed, a more extended and widely open 
fi(‘ld for evangelical effort. Ministers eveiywhere 
were invited and welcomed to its jilatforms, 
majors and colonels were few and far between, 
and the supremacy and power of the General 
were things unknown. . . . Care was taken to 
avoid anything like proselytism ; its converts were 
never coerced into joining its ranks. . . In a 
word, the organization occupied the ])osition of 
an auxiliary mission and leciuiting agency for 
the various religious bodies . . The meetings 

were crowded, ])eop]e professed convtn-sion by tlu' 
score, the jaihlic liberally sujiplied the means to 
carry on the work in their respective commu- 
nities ; thei’efore every corps was wholly sclf- 
sujiporting, its officers were jiroperly, if not 
luxuriously, cared for, the local exjienditure was 
junply provided, and, under the supervision (»f the 
secretary, a local member, and the officer in charge, 
the funds were disbursed m the towns wheie they 
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were c()lleete<l, ;uid the spirit of satisfaction and 
confidence was mutual all around ” (})p. 4, 5). 

Such was the army as the green tree. Now 
for the dry • 

“Those who have been daily conversant willi 
the army’s rnacliim'ry are well awai-e how entiiely 
and radically ^he Avholo syst'an has clianged, and 
how, from a band of (h^voted and disinterested 
workers, united in tin* bonds of zi'al and chanty 
for the good of their fellows, it has developed into 
a colossal and aogri'ssivi' aginicy for the building 
up of a system and a sect, bound by rules and 
regulations altog(‘th(‘r subviTsivi* (»f religious 
liberty and antagonistic to <‘verv (other'') branch 
of Cliristian erid<'a,vour, and bound hand and 1‘oot 
to the will of one supremu* head and ruh'r. . . As 
the work has spread through tin* country, and as 
the area of its endeavours has enlarged, (aicli 
leading position has Ixam filhal, oiu' after tlu' 
other, by individuals strangm’s to the country, 
totally ignorant of tlu' seritiiiK'nts and idios\n- 
crasies of the (Canadian people, ti’ained in one 
school under the t(‘achings and (haninance of a- 
member of the Booth family, and out of whom 
every idea has been crushed, except that of 
urK|uestioning obedience to the (leneral, and the 
absolute necessity of going forward to his bidding 
without hesitation or <juestion ’’ (p 0). 
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“ What is the result of all this ? In the first 
place, whilst material prosperity has undoubtedly 
been attaiiKni, spirituality has been (|ueriched, and, 
as an evangelical agency, the army has become 
almost a dead letter. . . . In seveiify-fiveper cent, 
of its stations its officers suffer need and jirivation, 
chi('fly on account of the heavy taxation that is 
placed upon them to maintain an imposing head- 
(juarters and a large ornamental sta^f. The whole 
financial ari-angenients are carried on by a system 
of inflation and a hand-to-mouth extravagance and 
blindness as to future contingencies. Nearly all of 
its original workiTS and members have disappeared” 
(p. 7t “In reference to the religious bodies at 
Ifuge the army has b(‘Com(‘ (uitirely antagonistic. 
Soldiers are I'oibidden by its rul(‘s to attend other 
j)laces of worship without the jiermission of their 
officers Officers or soldiers who may eon- 
s(‘ientiously leave the si'rviee or the ranks are 
look(‘d upon and oft(m denounee<i jiuhhely as 
backsliders. . . Means of the most despicable 

d('scri])tion have been resorted to in order to 
starve them back to the scTvice” (p. 8). “ In its 

iuTUT workings the army system is idc'iitieal with 
Jesuitism . . That ‘the end justifi(*s the means,’ 

if not, o}H*nly taught, is as tacitly agreed as in that 
c(‘l(‘bratc'd ord<T” (p 9). 


Surely a hitt<‘r, ovt'rcharged, anonymous libel, is 
the ledec ticii which will occur to many who read 
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these piissages, especially the last. Well, I timi 
to other evidence which, at any rate, is not anony- 
luons. It is contained in a painjhlet entitled 
“ General Booth, the Family, and the Salvation 
Aiiny, showin^f its Rise, Progress, and Moial and 
Spiritual Decline,” by S. H. Hodges, LL B., late 
Major in the Army, and tonnerly private siM-retary 
to General Booth (Manchestm-, ISDO), I recom- 
numd ]K)teiitnJ eontribnlois to Mr Booth's wealth 
to study this little work also 1 haM' l(‘arne(l a 
great deal from it Among otlu'r interesting 
novehh'S, it tells me that Mr. Booth has dis- 
covered “ th(' lu'cessity of a thiid st(‘|) or bltvssing, 
in the ^^ork of SaKation, ll(*s<iid to nu'oneday, 

‘ Hedge's, \ou have only two bariols to \our gun , 
I have thrc'e ' ’ (p IH). And if Mr. Hodges’s d(‘- 
scription of this third barrel iscorn'ct — “ giving up 
your con.science ” and, “for God mid the mmy, 
stoo]»ing to do things which oven honouiabh' 
WMirldly men w'onld not consent to do” (]» 152) it 
is surely calculated to bring down a good many 
things, the tirst principk'S <»f moiality among 
thi'in. 

Mr. Hodges gives s<tme rcmarkabh* ('xamph'S of 
tlu‘ army practui* with the “(h'lieral’s” now rifle. 
P»iit I must refer th(; cutn»us to Ins instructive 
j)am])hlet, Tlie jiosition 1 am about to lakeuj:»is 
a serious one ; and 1 prefer to fortify it by the hel}) 
of evi(hmc(‘ which, though .'<ome of it may b(? 
anonvmoiis, cannot be snomed awa\ And 1 shall 
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1)0 hclieved, when I say that nothing but a sense 
of the gi'eat social danger of the spread of 
Boothism could induce me to revive a scandal, 
even though it is barely entitled to the benefit of 
the Statute of Limitations. 

On the 7th of duly, 1883, you, Sir, did the 
public a gi'C'at service' by wiiting a leading article' 
on the' n(doiie)us “ Eagle’' case, from which I take 
tlie following extract : — 

“Mr. Justice Kay refused the application, but 
ho was induced to re'fuse it by means which, as 
Mr. Jusf.ie'e Stephen justly remarked, wi're higlLly 
discrealitable to Mi Booth. .Mr. Booth filed an 
affidavit whie-h a]>])e'ais totally to have misled 
Mr. Justice Kay, as it would have misled any one 
who regardc'd it as a frank and honest statement 
by a professe'd te'acher e)f religion.” 

When I addrt'ssi'd my first letter to you I had 
iievi'i* so mueli as heard of the “ Eagle ’ scandal. 
But 1 am tliankful that my ]»ereeplion (»f the 
inevitable ti'iidi'iicy of all religious autociaeies 
towards e\il was clear ('inaigh to biing about a 
provisional condi'innation of Mr Booth’s .schemes 
in my mind Supposing that I had decided the 
other way, with what sort of feeling sliould I have 
fai'cd my friend. ^\hen I had to confess that the 
iiKtney had passed into the ah.solute control (»f a 
])erson about the charactei of whose administra- 
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tion this concurrence.' of damnatory evidence was 
ah eady extant ^ 

I have nothing to say about Mr. Booth person- 
ally, for I know nothing. On that subject, as on 
several others, ^ profess myself an agnostic. But, 
if he is, as he may be, a saint actuated by the' 
])urest of motives, lie is not the first saint who, 
as you have said, lias shown himself “ in the 
ardour of pRj^ecuting a well-meant obji'ct" to 
be capable of overlooking “the plain maxims of 
every-day morality.” If 1 wiai' a Salvationist 
soldiei, 1 should cry with Othello, '‘(Ussio, 1 love 
thee; but ne\i‘r more be othcei of mine” 

I am, Sir, your obedient .servant , 

T. 11 liliXLEY. 


V 

Thr “ 'Tinif.s," Jhrniihrr 24///, I8!)0 

Sir, — It I have any strong ]>oints, finance is 
certainly not one of them. But tlie financial, oi 
rather fiscal, ojierations of tin* Oeiieial of tin* 
Salvation Army, as tlu'y are set forth and 
exemiihfied in “ The New Papacy,” possivss tliat 
grand simiilicity which is the mark of genius ; 
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and even I can compreliend them— or, to be more 
modest, I can portray them in such a manner 
that every lineament, however harsh, and every 
shade, however dark, can be verified by published 
evidence. 

Suppose there is a thriving, expanding colonial 
town, and that, scattered among its artizans and 
labourei's, there is a sprinkling of Methodists, or 
oth('r such ultra-evangelical good , peojile, doing 
their b(‘st, in a (piiet way, to “save souls.” 
CJlearly, this is an outjiost which it is desirable to 
captuH' “We,” therefore, take measun'S to get 
up a Salvation “boom” of the oidinary jKitkTii. 
Knthusiasiu is roused. A score or two of soldiers 
are enlisted into the ranks of tin* Salvation Arm}^ 
“We” select the man who promises to serve our 
jmiposes best, make a “eajdain” of him, and jnit 
liini in command of the “corps” He is very 
jtleased and grateful ; and indi'ed he ought to be 
All hc' has doiK' is that lu‘ has given u]) his trade ; 
that he has jiroinised to work at least nine hours 
a, day in oiii- service (none of your ('ight-hour 
nonsense for us) as collector, bookseller, general 
agiMit, and anything idse we may order him to be. 
“ We,” on the oth(*r hand, guarantee him nothing 
whatever; to do so might weaken his faith and 
substitute worldly for spiritual ties between us. 
Knowing that, if he exerts himself in a right 
s])irit, his labours will surely be blessed, we con- 
tent (Uii selves with telling him that if, after all 
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expenses are paid and our demands are satisfied 
Qacli week, 25, s’ remains, lie may take it. And, if 
nothing remains, he may take that, and stay his 
stomaeli with what the faithful may give him. 
Witli a certain grim playfulness, we add that the 
value of these contributions will be reckoned as 
so much salary. So long as oiij’ “ cajitain ” is 
successful, therefore, a beneficent spring oi' cash 
trickles unsei'u into our tre.asury ; wlnui it bet^ins 
to dry up we say, “God bless you, dear bo\,'’ turn 
him adrift (wuth or without 2.s-. 4^/ in Ins pocket), 
and put .some other willing hoisi* in tlu' shaJ'ts. 

The “General,” I Indieve, pi ofioses, among other 
things, to do away with “ sweating. ” Ma\ he not 
as well set a good cKumph' by iHginning at 
honu' ? 

My little sketch, however, looks so like a 
monstrous caricature that, after all, J must 
produce the original from the ]»ages of in) 
Canadian autliorit) He says that a “caiiiain” 
“lias to [lav Itt fier cent, ot all collections and 
donations to the divisional tund foi the supjxii't of 
his divisional offici'r, who has al.so the piivili'gt* of 
arranging tor .such special mi'ctings as he shall 
tliink fit, the procei'ds of which In* takes away for 
the general nei'ds of the divi.sion H<*ad<|uarters, 
too, has the right to hold such special meetings 
at the cor])S and send around such s}teciai at- 
tractions as its vvi.sdom .sees fit, and to take away 
the })roce(‘ds foi the pur)>o.ses it ilecides upon. 
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... He has to pay the rent of his building, 
either to headcjuarters or a private individual ; he 
has to send the whole collection of the afternoon 
meeting of the first Sunday in the month to the 
‘ Extension Fund ’ at headquartersr; he has to pay 
for the heating, lighting, and cleaning of his hall, 
toget-her with such necessary repairs as may he 
necnled ; he has to provide the food, lodging, and 
clothing of his cadet, if he has one ; headipiarters 
taxes him with so many copies of the armypa))ers 
each week, for which he has to pay, sold or un- 
sold ; and when he has done this, he may take 
$f) (or $0, being a winnan), or such ]iropoi'tiou of 
it as may be h.-ft, with which to clothe and feed 
himself and to pay tht“ rent a.n<l ]>i'ovide for tlu* 
heating and lighting of his tjuarters. If he has a 
lieutenant he has to ]>ay him $G per week, or 
such jirojiortion of il. as he himself gets, and share 
the house ex]K'nses w'ith him. Now', it will be 
easily understood that at least (iO per cent of the 
stations in ('auada the otticei' gets no money at 
all, and he has to beg specially aimnigst his peoph* 
for his hou.se-rent and food. Tlieie are few' places 
in the Dominion in which the soldiers do not find 
their officers in all the food they need ; but it 
must be remembered that the value of the food 
so received has to be accounted for at headquarters 
and entered iqion the books of the corps as cash 
received, the amount being deducted from any 
moneys that the officer is able to take from the 
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week’s collections. So that, no inatUn' how nuich 
may be specially given, the officer cannot receive 
more than the value of per week. The 
officer cannot collect any arrears of salary, as each 
wTck has to jiiiy its ow'u exjKUises ; and if there 
is any surplus cash after all demands arc met it 
must be sent to the ‘ w'ar ch(‘st ’ at headcjuarters.” 
— The New Pa]»acy ’’ (pp .T», *M\). 

Evidently, Sir, “ heaihjuarters ” has taken to 
heart the injunction about casting your bread 
ii]»on the wa((‘rs It casts tlu* crumb of a day or 
two’s WH)ik of an I'missary, and gets back any 
(piantity of loa\es of cash, so long as “ ca])tains ” 
prest'iit tln'inselves jo he ust*d up and r(*j)laeed by 
new victims What can be said of thesi* ilevoti'd 
poor f(*llow's exce]>t, ^aiufa stmjtlinfas ! 

But it would b(‘ a gri'at luistaki' to supposi* 
that th(' nioney-gatli(M ing (‘fficaev of Mr. Booth’s 
fiscal agt'iicies is (‘\hausted hy tlie foregoing 
('iiumeratnni of tlimi K'gular o})erations (Con- 
sider the following edifying history of th(' “ Rescue 
Home ” in Toronto . - 

*• It is a tine building in the heart of the city; 
th(^ lot cost and a building w^*is put up at 

a cost of mole, and then' is a mortgage on 

it amounting to halt the cost ot tin' whole Tins 
land jo-dav would piobably fetch doubk* its 
oiiginal fiiice, and eveiy year enhances its value 
. In llie tiiht five months of its 
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existence tliis institution njceived from the public 
an income of $1,812 70c ; out of this $600 was 
paid to headquaiters for rent, $500 52c. was 
spent u])on the Imilding in various wa}^^, and tlie 
balance of $(i22 18c. paid the salaries of the staff 
and sujiported the inmates” 24, 25). 

Said I not truly that Mr Booth’s fisc bears tlu; 
stamj) of genius'-' Who else could have got the 
public to buy him a “ corner lot,” put a building 
upon it, pay all its working expenses: and then, 
not content with ]>aying him a heavy rent for the 
use of the handsome jiiesent they had made him, 
fihey say not a word against his mortgaging it to 
half its value? And, so far as any one knows, 
tlicTe is nothing to stop headijuartiTs I'rom selling 
tlu* whole esta,t(‘ to-morrow, and using the money 
as the “ Genera] ” may direct. 

(_)nce more listmi to tin' aiitboi of “ Tluj Ni'W 
Bapac},” who affirms that “eut ef tlu' funds 
given by the Dominion fur the evangtlization uf 
the p('o])l(' by means ot the Sahatiun Aimy, one 
si\tJi had been s])ent in the exk'ii.sion of the 
Kingdom of God, and the other live si.xths had 
bi'cn invest.i*d in valuabh' projierty, all handed 
over to Mr. Booth and his heirs and assigns, as 
we have already stated ” (p 26). 

And this brings me t.o the ]a.st point ii])on 
which I wish to touch. The answer to all 
impiiries as to what has become of the enormous 
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personal and real estate which has lieen «'iven 
t;ver to Mr. Booth is that it is held “ in trust.” 
The supporters of Mr. Booth may feel justified 
in taking that statement “on trust,” I do not. 
Anyhow, the more completely satisfactory this 
“ trust ” is, the less (*an any man who lusks the 
public to put blind faith in his inti'grity and his 
wisdom object to acipiamt them exactly with its 
provisions. Is^ the trust drawn u]) in favour of 
the Salvation Army ? But what is tlu' h'gal 
of the Salvation Army ^ Have the soldii'rs 
any claim ? (Vrtainly not. Hava' l-ln' officers 
any legal interi'st in thi' “trust”'' Surely not. 
The “(Tcueral” lias taken good care to insist on 
their ri'iiouncing all claims a,s a, condition of their 
appointnu'ut Thus, t(> all appi-arance, the army, 
as a legal jierson, is iih'Utical with Mr. Booth 
And, ill that case, any “ trust ” osti'usibly for tlu' 
benefit of the army is — what shall we say that is 
at once accurate and ]>ohte ''' 

] C(»nchid(' w'lt.h these' jilain ()U('stions -Will 
Mr. Booth take coun.sers opinion as to vvh('th(‘i’ 
Uiere is auvthing in such lei^al arrangements as 
h(‘ has at pre.seiit made' which prevents him from 
disposing of tin* w'ealth he has accumulated at 
his own wall and pleasure'' Will anybody be, in 
a position to set either the civil or the criminal 
law ill motion against him or his successors if he 
or they choose to .sjieml every farthing in ways 

T 2 
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very different from those contemplated hy tlie 
donors ? 

I may add that- a careful study of the terms 
of a “Declaration of Trust by William Booth in 
favour of th(‘ (diristian Mission, ”#made in LS7<S, 
has not enabled persons of much greater com- 
])eience than myself to answer these (pK'stions 
satisfactorily.^ 

I am, Sir, your obeduTit servani, 

T. H. Huxley 


On December 24th a let.ter appeared in the 
“Times” signed “J. S. Trotter,” in which the 
following ])assages a]>])ear, — 

“It seems a pity to put a damper on the 
s])irit,s of those wlio agrei* with Professor l[u\!e\ 
in liis dmiunciation of General Booth and all his 
^\or]^s May I giv(‘ a few jiarticulars as to thi‘ 
‘ book ’ which was jmblished in t^inada^ I had 
tie* jileasure of an interview with the autlior of 
a book writti'ii in Oanada. The book was printed 
at Toronto, and two copies only struck off by the 
])rintiers; one of these cojiies was stolen from the 
])rinter, and the (piotatiou sent to you by Professor 
Huxley was inserted in the book, and is coii- 
^ See VrefaiC to tins Aolunio, ji}>. ix — xni 
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sequoiitly a Ibrgery. The book was })\iblished 
without tile consent and against the will ()f the 
author. 

“ So the quotation is not only ‘ a hitter, over- 
charged anon^lnous libel,’ as Professor Huxley 
intimates, hut a forgery as well. As to Mr. 
Hodges, it seems to me to he simpU trifling with 
your readers to bring him in as an authority. 
He was turned out of the army, out of kindness 
taken on again, and again dismissed. Tf this had 
hapjiened to one of \ our staff, would his opinion 
of tlu‘ ‘Times’ as a newspa])er he taken for 
gospel ^ ” 

But 111 the “Times” of Jh'eemher 2 l)th Mr. J. 
S. Trotter writes : — 

“ I find 1 was mistaken in sa\ing, in my letti'r 
ofWednesdav, to the ‘Times’ that Mr. Hodgi'S 
WHS dismis.sed from the service of General Booth, 
and legret an\ iiieonvenienec the statement may 
have eaiisetl t(» Mi Hodges.” 

And on Dceemher .SOth the “ Times” jiuhlisln'd 
a letter from Mr. Hodges in whieli he savs that 
Mr. Trotter’s statements as they iigaid himself 
‘ ale the very rev'crse of truth I was neviu' 
turned out of the Salvation Ainiy Nor, so far 
a.s I was made ae(|uaint(‘d with fleneral Booth’s 
motives, was I taken on again out ot kindness. 
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In order to rejoin tlie Salvation Army, I resigned 
the position of manager in a mill whore T was i,n 
1 ‘eceiptof a salary of £2o0 ]>er annum, with house- 
lent and OIK' third of tlie jirofits. Instead of this 
Mr. Bootii allowed me £2 per w€ek and house- 
r(‘nt 


YI 

The '' T'iiiKK," Drventher 2i)th, 1S!)(I 

SiK, — I am mueli ohligi'd to Mr A S. dVutter 
li)i th(‘ letter which you published this merning. 
It turiiishes evidc'iice, which I much (h'siied to 
jKtssess on the following ])oints: — 

1 The aut.hoi of “ Tlu* New Pajiacy ” is a 
ies])onsihle, tiiistworthy ]>erson ; otherwise Mi. 
dd'olter would not spi'ak of haMiig had “the 
pleasure of an inteniew ” ^Mth him. 

2 Ail('i this res])onsihle jiei.soii had taken 11 k' 
troubh' to ^^rite a jiamjihlet id sixtv -four closi*ly 
piinted pagt's. some inHuence was brought to bear 
U]>on Idm, the' effect of which was that, he H'fnsed 
his consent to its publication Mi Trotter's ex- 
cellent infoiniation will surely I'lialdi' him to tell 
ns what intiueiK-e* that ^sa,s 

II How does Ml. Trotter know that any juissuge 
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T have (|uote(l is an intorpolatieii ? Does he 
4K>ssess ot her copy of the “ two ” which aJoiu*, 
as h(' affirms, were ])riiite(l ? 

4. If so, he will be able to say wliicli of the 
passages I hav^ citeil is geniiiiu' and wdiieh is not ; 
and whether the tenoi of the whole uninterfiolated 
copy dihei’s in any iinjiortant respect from that of 
the cojiy J have (pioti'd 

It will be jnt(‘i(*sting to hear what Mr. J. S, 
TrottiT has to sa\ upon tln'si' ])oints. But the 
ivally important thing which he has doin' is that 
lu* has testilied, of his own knowledge, that the 
anonymous author of “ Tin' New' Bajiacy ” is no 
mere irie.spoiisibli! libi'ller, but a. pi'rson of whom 
evi'ii an ardt'iit Salvationist has to s|H'ak with 
respc'ct 

1 am, Sir, y(nu olx'diont si'i'vant, 

T IF Ilex LEY 


[I may aiM that tlu' unfortunate Mr. Trotter 
did me tin* lurther service of eliciting the letter 
from Mr. Hodges n'lerred to on p. 277- -which 
sufficiently establisln's that gentleman’s credit, 
and leads me to attach full wa'iglit to his evidence 
about the “ third liarri'l.”] 


.Idiotuni 18 iU 
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Th “ Times,'' Demnher 2'lth, 1800 

# 

Sir, --In making use of tlie only (‘^i(lence of 
till' actual working of Mr Booth’s autocratic 
government accessible to mt‘, I was full} aware of 
the sli})pery nature of the ground ji])on which 1 
was treading. For, as I juanted out in my firsts 
letter, “ no personal habit more surely degrades 
the conscience and the inUdlect than blind and 
unhesitating olKnlience to unlimited authority,” 
Now we have it, on Mr. Booth’s own showing, 
that every officer of his has undertaken to “ obt'V 
without (juestioniiig or gainsaying the ordeis from 
headijuarters.” And tin* possible relations of such 
orders to honour and vi'racity an* denioiiNtrated 
not only b} ilu' judicial deliverance on Mr Booth’s 
affidavit in tla* “Kagh*” case, which I havi* 
alread} cited ; not only by Mi Bramwcll Booth’s 
admission befoic Mr Justice Lopes that he had 
stilted what was “ not ijuite correct ” becau.se he 
liad “ jironiised Mr Sttwl not to divulge ” the facts 
of the case (the ‘‘Times," Novcmbei 4th, LSeSa), 
but by the tolhuving ])assage in Mr. Hodges’s 
accmint of the reasons of his w'itlidraw'al from tla* 
Salvation Army 


*■ The (leiu'ral and CMiief did not and (*ould not 
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deny doing tliese tilings ; the only question was 
Jus, Was it right to practise this dei-eption i 
Tlu'si' points of ditlerence W('re fully diseussi'd 
between myself and the (diief (.>f the Statt’ 
on my withdftiwal, especially the Leamington 
incident, which was the one that finally drove 
me to decision T had come to the conclusion, 
from the first, that they had acted as they 
siqiposed witl^ a single eye to the good of 
(iod's ciuise, and had ]K*rsuad('d mystdf that 
the things were, as against the devil, right to 
b(‘ done, that as in batth' one jiarty cajitiired 
and turned the emuny’s own guns upon them, 
so, as they weri' lighting against the devil, it 
would he fail to use against him his weapons. 
And I w'rol(‘ to this etfect to the Ceneral” 
(p (18). 

Now, I do not wish 1,0 .say anything lu'edlessly 
liarsli, blit I ask an\ priahait man thi'se (piestioiis 
(’ould I, under these circumstanc(“S, tiiist ;ui} 
iincorroboiated statemmit emanating Irom head- 
(jiiarters, or made by the (jeneral’s tinier ^ Had 
1 any reason to doubt th<‘ tiuth of Mr Hodges’s 
naive confession of tin* coirupting iiifliierK'e of 
Mr Booth’s system '' And did it not bidiove me 
to pick my way carefully thr<»ugh tin. mass of 
statemmits before me, many of them due to peoph' 
whose moral senst‘ might, by po.ssibility, have been 
as much blunted b\ the aiin\ discipline in the 
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use of the weajxnis of the dev il as Mr. Hodges 
affirms that his was ? , 

Therefore, in my third letter, I eommeiieed my 
illustrations of the j)ractical woiking of Boothism 
with the evidence of Mr. Kedst(»«e, fortified and 
su](plemented by that of a non-Salvatnunst, Dr. 
(hinningham Geikie. That t(*stimony has not 
])een challenged, and, until it is, I shall assume 
that it cannot be. In my fourth l(;tt(‘r, 1 cited a 
definite stab'UK'nt by Mr Hodg(‘s in evidence of 
the Jesuitical jnmciples of headtjuarttu’s. What, 
soi't of answi'i is it to tell us that Mr. Hodges 
was dismissed the army? A ehdd might exjject 
that some such red laaring would be drawn 
aci'oss the trail ; and, in anticijiation of the stale 
trick, 1 added the strong firiind foru evidence of 
tJie trustworthiness my witness, in this jiar- 
t.icular, which is alferdnl liy iIk* “ Eagk' ” case* 
It was not until 1 wrote my foiiith leitia to \ou, 
Sir — until the (‘X]>loitation ol tlu' ‘ captains” and 
tlu' Jesuitry of heath juai lers could bt‘ jiroved up 
tn the hilt — that J Muitured to havt^ rectuirse t-ti 
“T1 k‘ New Bajiacy ’ So far as the pam}Jde1. 
itsi'lf goi's. this is an anonynmus work ; and, for 
sufficient icasons, I did not choo.se to go beyond 
\Nhat was to bt* ftaind bc'tween its covers To 
an\ (Hie accustomed to deal with the tiicts of 
evolution, the Boothism of “ The New Bajtacv” was 
mert'ly tlu* natural and necessary devtJojmitMit 
ttf the Boothism t>f Mr luMsttuie’s case and of the 
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" Eagle ” ease. Therefore, I felt fully justified in 
jisiiig it, at the same time eaiefully waining my 
leaders that it must he taken with due caution. 

Mr. Trotter’s us(dul letter admits that such a 
hook was writieii hy a person with whom he had 
the “ pleiisure of an interview,” and that a version 
of it (interpolated, according to his assertion) was 
piihlished against the will of the author, Heiici' 
1 am justifieil^in Ixdieving that there is a founda- 
tion of truth in certain stateimaits, some of which 
have long In'Cii in my po.sse.ssKUi, hut which for 
lack of Mr Trotter's valiiahh* coi rohoratiou I havt' 
refi’ained from using TIk* lime isctune when T 
can set forth sonu‘ of the lii'ads (»f t his informa- 
tion, with the re(|in‘st that Mr Trotti'r, who 
know^s all about the hnsiness, will Ix' so good as 
to point out any erior that there may lx* in them 
] am hoinal to siipposi* iJiaf his soh' ohji'cl-, like 
niiiu', is the eluciilation of tlii' triitJi, and to 
assume his willingness to help me tlu-nun to the 
hi'st (d his ahilita 

1. “The author of ‘Tin* New Papacy’ is a 
Mr Sumner, a ])(‘rsoii of jieifect K'Sjux'tahihty, and 
gieatly I'stecmed in Toioiito, who held a high 
jiosition in the Arm\. When ho left, a laigi' 
]aihhc meeting, jiresided (»vei hy a popular 
Midhodist minisDu jiassed a vote of sympatJiy 
with him ’ 
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Is this truo or false 

2. “ On Saturday last, about no(ui, Mr. Simmer, 
tlie author of the book, and Mi’. Fred Perry, tlie 
Salvation Army jirinter, aecoinjiankHl by a lawyer, 
went down to Me.ssrs. Imrie and Graham’s <'stab- 
lisliimmt, and asked for all the manuscript, steieo- 
tvjie ])lates, c^c., of the book. Mr. Sumner ex- 
])lained that the book bad been sold to the Army, 
and, on a, cluHjue for tlu* amount due being given, 
tlu' printing material was delivered up” 

Did these paragra]>hs a])pear in tlii' “Toronto 
Ti'legiam ” of April 24th, 188!), oi did they 
not > Ale tlu‘ statements they contain tiue or 
fals(‘ ? 


II “ Public inti‘r(‘st in the tat(‘ or ]>robable out- 
conu' of that. niNsterious liook called ‘The New 
Papac\ ; or, Hehind the Scene'' in tla* Salvatum 
Aim\,’ coiitiniU's unabati'd, thiiugh the liiu'oi jiro- 
ceednigs lu the ]»uhhsher and his .solicitor, ]\Ir. 
Smoke, of Mhitsoii, Thorne, SnM>ke, and Masten, 
has md bei'ii altered .sinci' \esterday. The book, 
no doubt., ^\lll be i.'^sued in .some foim. So tar as 
known, only one coinjilete co]»y lemams, and the 
whei ('about. s of this is a seciet which will be 
])rofoundly kept. It is safe to say that if the 
Ckmimissituier ke])t on guessing until the next 
anniversary, he would not strike the secluded 
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locntion of tlio ono volinno among five thousand 
whicli escaped, when he and his assistant, Mv. 
Fred Perry, believed tliov had east eveiy vestige 
of tlie forbidden w(»rk into the fiery furnace. On 
Tuesday last, ^i’hen the discovery was made that 
a copy of ‘The New’ Papacy’ was in existeiua*. 
Publisher Biitnell, of Yonge Street, was at oma' 
the suspect('d Insider, and in a short tinu* his 
book-store was tlu' n'sort of army agents sent 
to reconnoitr(‘ ” (“Toronto News,” Ajnil 28th, 
1889) 

Is this a foigerv. or is it iio(A Is it in sub- 
stance true 01 * false ^ 

When Mr. TrotD'r has answered ihi'se inquirii's 
cat(\gorieally, we may jMoc(‘ed to discuss tin* ipies- 
tion of interpolations in Mr. Sumner’s book 

I am. Sir, youi obednmt servant, 

T If Huxley. 

[On tlie2(ltb of Dcccmbm' a h‘tt('r. sigiK'il J T 
( Mnmngham, late Fellow <d‘ Fmve!sit\ Oollege, 
Oxford, called forth the following commentary ] 
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VIII 

The “ Tiwf.%" Dernnher 29//?, 1890 

Sir,— I f Mr. (•UDniiicfliain doubts the efficacy 
of th(‘ stni^^^d(* for exi.stciic(\ as a fiicior in social 
conditions, In* slionld find faidt with Mr. Bootli 
and not with nui. 

“Iain l;d)ounn,:; nnder no delusion as to tlie 
jtossibilitv of innnmiratiii^'’ the milh'nniuin by my 
social sjK'cihc. In tin* struQ^i^de of life the weakest 
will go tiO the wall, and tln'n; arc* so many weak, 
d'he fittc'st in tooth and claw will survive. All 
that we can do is to softc*!) tin* lot of the unfit, 
and make tln*ir sutic*ring less horiabh* than it is 
at ju'eseiit” (“In Darkost England,” p. 44). 

Vital is what Mu (huminghani would have* 
found if lie had lead Ml*. Booths book wntb 
att.ention And, it In* will bestow' c*(jnal jiains on 
ni\ second let. ter, he wall dise(»ver that In* has 
intci |)olatc‘d the* wonl “ wilfully ” in his statement 
of iny “ aii^uinent,’ which luns thus; “Shutting 
his e\c',s to the ni*eessar\ eonse(|in*ncc'S of tin* 
struggle for life, the existc'iice of which he admits 
as fully as any Darwanian, Mr. Booth tells men 
wh<)se ('vil case* is one oftho.se eonsecpu'iices that 
envy is a corner-stone of our competitive system.” 
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Mr. Cunnin^^ham’s pliy.siological studios will have 
infonnod him that tlio process of “slmtting tlio 
eyes,” in tlio litoral sense of the words, is not 
always wilful ; and I propose to illustrate, by the 
crucial instance his own letter furnishes, that the 
“ shutting of the ova's” of the mind to t he obvious 
C()nso<piencos of a(‘cept(‘d propositions may also bo 
involuntary. At least, T hope so. 

1. “SooiK'r 01 ' laU'r,” says Mi'. ( 'iinningharn, 
“ th(' ])oj)ula,tion jirobh'm will block t he way once 
mori' ” What, dot's this mean, t*\cept that multi- 
plication, t'.xcessivt' in n'lation to ilit' contt'in- 
poraiK'ous means of supjinrt will crcati' a severe 
competition for tliost; nu'ans > And this st'cms to 
mt* to be a ])i'etty acenratt' “redectien of t.ln' cori- 
ce])tions of M;dt liiis ” and the <»ther [>oor bi'nighted 
folks of a, ])a,st gi'iierat ion at whom Mr. (kinninL',- 
ham siK'cis. 

2. lly way ofh'avim; no doubt upon this sub- 
)ect, Mr (kiiiningham further tells us, "The 
struggle for t'xistence i.s always going on, nf 
course, It't us tJiank Dai win for making us h'alize 
it ” It is pleasant to mt't't with a little gralitudi' 
to Darwin among tin' rplifimi who a.n' stpiahhiing 
over the heritagi* lit^ corajiiered for tlu'in, hilt, Mr. 
rhmniiigham’s [lersonal expression of that fe('!mg 
is hasty. For it is obvious that he has not 
" nailized ” the .significamte of Darwin’s tiiuching 
— indc'ed, I fail to discover in xMr ('unningham’s 
letter any sign tliat lie has even " realized ” what 
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he would he at. If the “ struggle for existence is 
always going on ” ; and if, as I suppose will be 
granted, industrial competition is one phase of 
that struggle, I fail to see how my conclusion that 
it is sheer wickedness to tell ignorant men that 
“ I'livy ” is a corner-stone of competition can be 
dis])uted. 

Mr. Ckmiiingham has followed the lead of that 
polished and instructed person, Mr. Ben Tillett, 
in rebuking me ibr (as th) associates say) attack- 
ing Mr. Booth’s personal character. Of course, 
when I was writing, I did n(>t doubt that this 
v(*ry handy, though not too ch'.an, weapon would 
be us(h 1 by one or other of Mr. Booth’s sujiporters. 
And my action was finally decided by the follow- 
ing considerations ; I happen to bo a member of 
one of the largest life insurance societies. There 
is a vacancy in the directory at ]m\sent, for which 
half a dozen gentlemen an' candidat(‘S Now, I 
said to myself, su])])o.sing thal one of these gentle- 
men (w'liose pardon I humbly beg f tr starting the 
hypothesis), .say Mr. A , in his administrative 
capacity and as a man of business, has been the 
subject of such ob.sm’vations as a Judge on the 
Bench bestowed upon Mr. Booth, is he a person for 
whom I can properly vote '' And, if I find, when 
J go to the meeting of the policy-holders, that 
most of them know' nothing of this and othei 
evidences of wdiat, by tlu' mildest judgment, must 
be termed Mr. A.’s unfitness for administrative 
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responsibilities, am I to let them remain in their 
iirnorance ? I leave the answer and its applica- 
tion to men of sense and integrity. 

The mention of Mr. Cunningham’s ally reminds 
me that I liav^‘ omitted to thank Mr. Tillett for 
his very useful and instructive letter; and I 
hasten to repair a neglect which I assure Mr. 
Tillett was more apj)arent than real. Mr. Tillett’s 
letter is (lat<‘d ])ecend)er 2()th. On the 2Ist 
the following pregnant (however unconscious) 
commentary upon it appeared in “ Reynolds’s 
Newspaper ” ; — 

“ I have always maintained that th(‘ Salvation 
Army is one of the mightiest Socialistic agencies 
in the country ; and mov Professor Huxley comes 
in to confirm that view. How could it be other- 
wise ? The fantastic ndigious side of Salvationisrn 
will disiijipcar in the course of time, and what 
will be I(d‘t ^ A large number of men and women 
who have be(‘n organized, disciplined, and taught 
t(> look for something better than their }>rescnt 
condition, and who have become public sp(*akers 
and not afraid of ridicule. There you have the 
raw materials for a Socialist anny. ” 

Mr. Ben Tillett evidently knows Latin enough 
to cijnstrue 

I trust that the public will not allow themselves 
to be l('d away by the false issues which are 

VOL. U u 
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dangled before them. A man really may love 
liis fellow-men ; clierish ?my form of (Jhrisiianity 
be pleasc's; and hold not only that Darwinism 
is “tottering to its fall,” but, if lie pleases, the 
eijnally s<ine belief that it never e.yisted ; and yet 
may feel it his duty to opjiose, to the best of his 
eapaeity, desjiotic Socialism in all its firms, and, 
more jiarticularly, in its Boothian disguise. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

T. II. Hrxi-EY. 


[PcTsons who have not liad the advantage of a 
classical education might fairly complain of my 
use of tlu‘ word To say truth, I had 

been reading Droysmi’s “ (Teschichte des Hidlen- 
ismus,” a,nd tlu* familiar historical title slipjuHl 
out unawares. In re])lying to me, however, the 
late “Fellow of Fniv(‘rsit\ (\dlege,” Oxford, 
(h'clares h(' liad to loctk the A\ord out in a 
Lexicon. I commend the fact to the notice' oi’ 
the combatants over the (h'sirability of retaining 
tbe jin'seiit compulsory modicum of Greek in our 
Universities.] 
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Thr “ Timt's," Ikmuhrr Wth, 1800 

8ir, — I am miicli obligod to Messrs. Ranker, 
Burton, and Mattlnovs tor their prompt answer t,o 
my (jiiestions. 1 jirc'sunu*- it a})pli(‘s to all nioiK'y 
(•oll('et,ed l)y the a^naiey ot the Salvation Army, 
thom^h not sp(Matieally Ljivcm ior tlu' pinpoS(‘S 
ot the “ (diristian Mission” named in tlu' de('d 
ot 1878; to all sums raisi'd by mort^;ig(* np(m 
liouses a,nd land s<> given; and, turtluM*, to funds 
subscribi'd tor Mr. BootlTs various pi'ojects, whieh 
luive, no appanait ri'h'n'iiec' to th(' o]>j(‘(‘ts of 
th(‘ “(dirisliiaii Mission,” as defined in the de(‘d, 
Othervvisi', to us(‘ a plnnso \\hi< h has Ix'como 
elassieal, “it does not assist us much.” But I 
must l(‘ave these point.s to persons learned in tin* 
law. 

And, indeed, with many thanks to you, Sir, tor 
the amount (»t valua])l(‘ spa,ce wdiich you have; 
allowa-d me to occupy, I now ])ropos(' to l(‘avc the 
wdntle subject. My .soh‘ pur]»o.se in em}>arkinc' 
upon an enterprise* which was exln im'ly dis- 
tasteful to me w'as to pn*v(‘nt. the skilful 
“(General,” or rather “ (}en<‘rals,” who devis(*d 
tin* plan ot cam])aign from swee'ping all Ix-tore; 
th(*m witli a I’ush I toiim! the pass ah’e'ady held 
l)y such stout <[el<'nder.s as Mr. Loch and the 

i; 2 
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Dean of Wells, and, with your powerful help, we 
have given time for the reinforcements, sure to 
be sent by the abundant, though somewhat slowly 
acting, common sense of our countrymen, to come 
up. 

I can no longer be useful, and I return to more 
congenial occupations. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

T. ll. Huxley. 


The following letter appeai’ed in the “ Times ” 
of January 2nd, 181)1 : — 

“ Dear Mr. Tillett,— I have not had patience 
to read Proh'ssor Huxley’s h'tters. The existence 
of hung(‘r, nakedness, misery, ‘ death from in- 
sufficient food,’ even of starvation, is certain, and 
no agency as yet reaches it. How can any man 
liinder or discourage the giving of food or help^ 
Why is the house called a workhouse ? Because 
it is for those who cannot work ^ No, because it 
was the house to give work oi* bread. The very 
name is an argument . I am very sure what Our 
Lord and His Apostl(‘s would do if they were in 
London. Let us be thankful evem to have a will 
to do the same. 

“ Yours faithfully, 

" Henry E. Card. Manning.” 
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X 

The January 3/v/, 1891 

Sir, — I n my old favourite, “ Tlie Aiahian 
Nights,” the motive of the whole series'of (hdight- 
fiil narratives is that the sultan, who refuses to 
attend to reason, can lx* uot to listen to a stoiy. 
May I try whether (-ardinnl ManniiiL; is to be 
reached in the same way When J was attend- 
ing tlu' meeting of the British Association in 
Belfast nearly Ibrty \t‘ars ago, 1 liad promised l.o 
breakfast with tin* (Mniiuait scholar Dr. Hincks 
Having been up very late the previous night, I 
was Indiind liine; so, hading an outside' car, 1 said 
to the' driver as I jumped on, “ Now drive fist, 1 
am in a hurry.” Wher(‘U|>oM Ik* whippe'd up his 
horse and .set otf at. a hand-gallop. Nh'arly jerked 
od' my scat, J shoiiteel, “ My good frie'ud, do you 
know where I want to go ( ” “ No, y(‘r honnei ,” 

said the drivet, “ but, any way, I am driving hist.” 
1 havo m‘\er forgotten this objoct-les.son in the 
dangers of ill-rt‘gulated (uithusiasm. Wi- are aJI in- 
vited to jump on to tlu‘ Salvation Arm\ car, which 
Mr. Booth is undoubtedly driving vei) fiist. Some' 
of us have a firm conviction, not only that he is 
taking a veuv dilferent direction from that in 
which we wish to go, but that, lielon; long, I’ar 
and driver will come to grief Are vve; to accept 
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tlio invitation, oven at the bidding of the eminent 
person wlio a}>p(!ars to think hiinseii’ entitled tfo 
])ledge th(' eredit of “ Our Lord and His Aj) 0 stles ” 
in favour of Loothism ? 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

T. H. Huxley. 


XI 

The “ Tiwcs'’ January 19///, 1891 

Sir, — A l('tter from Mr. Booth-Clibborn, dated 
January 9rd, apj)eared in the “ Times” of yester- 
day. Tliis elaborate doeunnmt oeeujm'S tln’oe 
columns of snnill ]>rint — .spaci* ('uou^h, a.ssuredly, 
tor an efiectual reply to the se^(‘n h'tters of 
niiiu' to which the writtu’ refers, if any such 
wt'i'c forthcoming. ]\Ir. Booth-tTbborn signs 
liinis(‘lf‘ “ (^unnii.ssioiier of the Salvati<»n Arni\ 
for France' and Switzerland,” but he says that he 
acce])ts my “ challenge ” without the knowledge 
of his chii'fs. Oemsidering the self-damaging 
chaiaeter of his letter, it. wfus, )>erha})S, hardly 
necessar} to make that statement. 

Mr. “ f!oniniissioner ” Booth-CIibboin speaks of 
mv "challenge.” I presume that he refeis to my 
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request for information about the authorship and 
fate of “ The New Papacy ” in the letter published 
in the “ Times ” on December 27th, 1890. Thii 
“ Commissioner ” deals with this matter in para- 
graph No. 4 of his letter; and I observe, with no 
little satisfaction, that he does not venture to con- 
trovert any one of the stjitenients of my witnesses. 
He tacitly admits that th(‘ author of “ The New 
Pa})acy” was piTSon “greatly esteemed in 
Toronto,” and that he held “a high position in the 
army”; further, that the (Canadian “(Vmimis- 
siomu- ” thought it worth while t(> ])ay the printer’s 
bill, in order that the copies already jdnted off 
might be destroyinl and tlu* pam])hlet etf(!ctually 
suppressed. Thus the essential facts of the cas(* 
are admitte.l mid e.stablislnMl Ixyond (jiiestion. 

How does Mr. Booth -( ddiborn try to e.\plain 
them away { 

“ Mr. Sumiu'r, who wrote* the litth* liook in a 
hot til, soon r(‘grctt(‘d it (as any man would do 
whose conscience* showixl him in acalme*]- inomemt. 
when liis ‘ resp(*ctahility ' re*tunied u ith his reqeent- 
aiK'e, that he had grossly misn'pn'sente'd ), and just 
he*fore' it appeart*el otfere*d to oreh'r its snp))re‘,ssion 
if the army would jiay the* costs alre'ady ine*urred, 
and which lu* was nnahh* to hear.” 

‘•The New PapMe*y ” fills sixty cloH(*ly jirintexl 
duodecimo })age*s. It is carefully written, and for 
the most part in studiously niodeaate* language ; 
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moreover, it contains many precise details and 
figures, tlie ascertainment of which must ha\Y 
taken much time and trouble. Yet, forsooth, it 
was written in “ a hot fit.” 

I sincerely hope, for the sake of^his own credit, 
that Mr. “ Commissioner ” Booth-Clibhorn does 
not know as much about this melanchol}" business 
as I do. My hands are unfortunately tied, and I 
am not at lilxTty to u.se all the infonnation in my 
j)ossession. 1 must content myself with quoting 
the following passage from the preface to “ The 
New Papacy ” 

“ It has not been without considerable thought 
and a good dcial of urging that the following ])ages 
have been given to the jmhlic. But though we 
would have shrunk from a labour so distasteful, 
and have gladly avoided a notoriety anything but 
j)lea.sant to the feidings, or conducive to our 
material wellare, we have felt that in the intt'rests 
of the benevolent ])ublie, in the interests of religion, 
in the interests of a band of devoted men and women 
whose jKU'sonal ends are being defeated, and the fruit 
of whos(' labour is being destroyed, and, above all, 
in the interests of that future which lies before the 
Salvation Army itself, if purged and purified in its 
executive and returned to its original ])osition in 
the ranks of Canadian (Miristian effort, it is no 
more than our duty to throw such light as we 
are able upon its true inwardness, and with that 
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object and for tlio furtherance of tliose ends we 
offer our pages to the public view.” 

The preface is dated April LScSI). According 
to the statement in the “ Toronto Telegram,” 
which Mr. “Commissioner” Booth-OIibborn do(‘S 
not dare to disjmte, his (Canadian fellow-*' Com- 
missioner ” bought and destroyed the whole (‘dition 
of “ The New Papacy ” about the C‘nd of the third 
week in April. It is cl(*ar that tin* writer of 
the paragraph <|Uot(‘d from the prcfa(*(‘ was well 
out of a “ hot tit,” if he had ever b(*en in one, 
while he ha<l not entered on the stage of re- 
])entance within thi-(*e w(‘eks of that tiiiit'. Mr. 
“ C'ommissioner ” Booth-( 1 il)born's scandalous in- 
sinuations that Mr. Siimmu* was biibed by “a few 
sovereigns,” mid that la* was “ bought off,” in the 
face of his own atlmission that Mr. Sumner “ of[en‘d 
to order its suppression if the army would pay the 
costs already incurri'd, and which he was unabl(‘ 
to bear,” is a crucial e.vamj.'leof that .b'suitry with 
which the otiicials of the army liavi* been so fr(‘- 
(piently charged 

Mr. “ Com 111 is.si oner ” Booth-Clibborn says that 
when “ London headipiarters heard of tin; affair, 
it diSfi})proved of tlii' action of the Commi.ssionm-.” 
That circumstaiict' indicates that hoadijuarUu’s is 
not wholly devoid of intelligenci* ; but it has 
nothing to do with the valu(‘ of Mr. Sumner’s 
evidence, which is all I am concerm'd about. 
Very likely London headipiarters will disa]){)rove 
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of its French “ Commissioner’s ” present action. 
But what then ? The ujishot of all tiiis is thnt 
Mr. Booth -Clibborn has m;i(lc as great a blunder 
as sim})le Mr. Trotter did. The j)air of Bahiams 
greatly desired to curse, Imt hav('heen compelled 
to bless. Tln'y have, between them, eoni])letel\ 
jnstified my }'(diance on Mr, SnmiuT as a perfectly 
trustworthy witmvss ; and neither of them has 
dared to challenge the accuracy #of one solitary 
statement made h} that worthy gentJeman, whose 
full story 1 hop(‘ some day or other to s(‘e s(‘t 
before the jaihlie. Then the tru(‘ caus('s of his 
action will be made known. 

Paragra])!! 2 of the “ ( bmmissioner’s ” lett(‘r 
says iminy things, but not much about Mr. Hodgi's. 
The columns of tht' “Tinu's” recamtly showed 
that Mr. Hodges was able to comjK'l an apology 
from Mr. Trotter. J leave* it to him to deal with 
the “ (kmiinissioiHM-. ’ 

As to the “ Eagle” ease, treated of in ]iaragra])h 
No. 9, a. genthunan W(‘ll \erse‘d in tin* lae\, who 
was in court during tin* hearing of the* a])p(*al, 
has assure'd me that the argument w;i.s purely 
technical ; that the facts were very slightly gone 
into ; and that, .so far as he knows, no dissimting 
comment was made on the strictures of the Judge 
bi'fore* whom tin* c;use tii’st came. ^loreover, in 
the judgme'nt. of tin* ]\raster of the Bolls, fully re- 
('(uded in the ‘ Tunes” of February 14th, 1884, 
the following }>as.sages occur: — 
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“ The case liad been heard by a learned Judge, 
Wlio had exercised his discretion upon it, and the 
Court would not interfere witli his discretion un- 
less they could see that he was wrong. The learned 
Judge had tak(^i a strong view of the conduct of th(‘ 
defendant, but nevertheless had said that lu' would 
have given relief if he could have S(‘en how far 
protection and coinjiensation could he given. And 
if this Court dilfen'd from him in that view, and 
could giv(' relief without forfeiture, they would be 
acting on his own principh' in doing so. Certain 
sugg(‘Stions had Ixa'n mad(‘ with that view, and the 
(lourt had to eonsider the ca.se under all the cir- 
cumstiinces. ... He himself (the Master of tlu) 
Rolls) consiilered that it was probabh* the defend- 
ant, with his pi-inci[>h‘S, had intended to d('Sti‘oy 
the ]>rope] ty as a ]nd)lie-hou.s(‘, and that it was 
not right thus to tal«‘ property under a covenant 
to kc'ep it up as a, ]»ublic-hou.S(‘, intieiiding to 
destroy it .as .such, H(‘ <lid not, however, think 
this was (‘Hough to depriva* him of all r(‘Ii(‘f . . . 
The defc'iidant could (*nl\ expect seV(‘ro terms.” 

Yet, Sii*, Mr. “ ( ^immissioner ” Root h-Clibborn, 
this high official of tiu* Salvation Army, has th(‘ 
audacity to tell tin* ])ubli(‘ that if I had maihi 
irujuiries I should have found that “in the; (^)urt 
of A})p(‘al the Judge reversed the d(*eision of his 
pred(‘('essor as regards seven eightlis of the pro- 
jterty, and the (hmeral was (h‘clared to have acted 
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all along with straightforwardness and good 
faith.” * 

But the nature of Mr. “ Coininissioner ” Booth- 
Olibbom’s conceptions of straiglitforwardness and 
good faith is so marvellously illustrated by the 
jjortions of his letter with which I have dealt 
that I doubt not his statements are (juite up to 
the level of the “ Ai-my ” Regulations and Instruc- 
tions in regard to those cardinal , virtues. As I 
])ointed out must he the case, the slave is subdued 
to that he works in. 

For myself, I must ccnifess that the process of 
wading through Mr. “(Commissioner’s” vei-bose 
and clumsy pleadings has given me a “ hot fit,” 
which, I undertake to say, will h(‘ followed by not 
so much as a ])assing shiver of I’epentance. And 
it is under the induenco of the gt'iiial warmth 
diffused through tln^ franny <»n one of those lure 
occasions when one may b(* “angry and sin not,” 
that I infringe my resolution to troubh* >ou with 
no more letU’rs On leflection, T am convinced 
that it is undesirable that th(‘ ]>ublic should be 
misled, for even a few days, by misrepresentations 
so serious. 

I am copiously abused for speaking of the 
Jesuitical methods of the su})erior officials of the 
Salvation Army. But the following facts have 
not been, and, 1 believe, cannot be, denied : — 

1. Mr. Booth’s conduct in the “Eagle” case 
has been censured by two of the Judges. 
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2. Mr. Bramwell Booth admitted before Mr. 
Justice Lopes that he had made an untrue state- 
ment because of a promise lie had made to Mr. 
Stead.^ 

And I have just proved that Mr. “ Commis- 
sioner ” Booth-Clibborn as.serts tlie exact contrary 
of that which your report of the judgment of the 
Master of the Rolls tells us that distinguished 
judge said. 

Under these circumstances, 1 think that my 
politcn(‘ss in applying rro harder adjective than 
“Jesuiticar’ to these {)i-oceedings is not pi’operly 
appreciated. 

I am, Sir, your obedient siTvaiit, 

T. H. HrxLEV. 


XII 

Th' “ Times’' Jaimarif 1801 

Sir,— I think that your readers will In* in- 
terested in the accompanying ojnnion, written in 
consultation with an eminent CJiam-ery Queen’s 
Counsel, with which I have been favoured. It 
will be observed that this im|)ortant legal de- 

1 This statement has lieen disputed, hut not yet public!}', 
(See p. 305.) 
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liverance justific's iinicli stronger language than 
any wliieli 1 liave ap])lie(l to the only security (?) 
for the proper administration of tin' funds in M?. 
Booth’s hands which appears to be in existence. 

I am, 8ii-, your obedient servant, 

T. H. Huxley. 


1, Ui!. Jojinson’.s l)riLinN(:s, Temple, E.C , 
Junnanj 14, 1S91. 

MR. HOOTirs DECLARATION OF TRUST DEED, 1878. 

“ I am of opinion, subject to the (piestion 
wliether tln'H' may be any provision in tlie 
(diaritable Trusts Acts whi<*h can be made avail- 
able for enforcing some scheme for the a])propria- 
tion of the ])ropertv, and with regard to the real 
and leasehold ])roperti(‘s whether the conveyances 
and leases an* in*t, altogi'tlu'r void, as bauds on 
the Mortmain Acts, that n<»thing can be (h)n(' to 
{•ontrol or to inl't'rfen' with Booth in the dis}H)si- 
tion or appIi(‘ation of tin* jH’ojiert.ies or moneys 
pur]>ort('d to be affected by the deed. 

“As to the propt'ities vested in Booth himself, 
iti a])pears to nu'- that such aiv jdaced absolutely 
under his power and control both as to the dis- 
posal and application thereof, and that there are no 
trusts for any specific i)ur])oses declared which 
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could be enforced, and that there are no defined 
ptu’sons nor classes of persons who can claim to bo 
entitled to the benelit of tliem, or at vvliose in- 
stfince thc'y could bt* enforced by any legal process. 

“ As to the ]n-o])erti('S (ifany) vestt'd in trustees 
appointed by Booth, it appears to me that the 
only person who has a lociia sfiriKh to enforce tlu'se 
trusts is Booth himself, and that lie would have 
absoluti' po\V(‘r oven- the trusts and the property, 
and might deal with the property as he ]>leas('d, 
and that, as in tin* former case, nothing could be 
doiK' in the way of enforcing any trusts against 
him 

“As to th(' mone\s contributed or raisi'd liy 
mortgage for the geiici’al purj>os<‘s of (lu^ mission, 
it apju'ars to iia* that Booth may exjK'iid tluun as 
he pleasi'S, without bc'ing subject to any h'gal 
control, and that In* cannot evi'ii be compi*lled to 
publish an\ bala,nce-shc(‘ts. 

“ Wdiether then* an* any [irovisioris in the 
(haritablo Trusts Acts which could lx* made 
a\ a, liable for enforcing souk* scheme lor the 
ajij'lication of tin* ja’opcrty or funds is a. (|U(‘st ion 
to which J should re(|uin* t.o givi* a closia- con- 
sideration should it become necessaJA to go into 
it ; but at present, after perusing these Acts, and 
especially lb and 17 Viet (*. 137 ami IH and 1!) 
Viet. c. 124, I cannot sei* how' they could be 
made applicabk* to the trusts as declared in this 
deed. 
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“ As to the Mortmain Acts, the matter is clearly 
charitable, and unless in the conveyances and 
leases to Booth, or to the trustees (if any) named 
by hiiri, all the previsions of the Acts have been 
cornpli(‘d with, and the; deeds have been enrolled 
un(l(‘r tlu! Acts, they would be void. It is prob- 
able, however, that ever}' conveyance and lease Inis 
been taken without disclosing any charitable trust, 
for the purjiose of preventing it from being void 
on the face of it. It is to be noted that the deed 
is a ineR' d(a‘d j)oll by Booth himself, without any 
other })a,rtv to it, who, as a contracting ]>arty, 
would ha\e a right to enforce* it. 

“Whether there are any objects of the trust I 
cannot say. If there is, as the na-ital indicates, a 
society of (airolled members call(*d ‘ The (Christian 
Mission,’ those members would bi* obje(‘ts of the 
trust, but then, it ap])ears to nu*, Booth has entire 
control and deU'rmination (d' the aj^jdication. 
And, as to the trusts enuring lor the benefit of 
the ‘ Salvation Army,’ I am n<»t aware what is the 
constitution of the ‘ Salvation Army,’ but there is 
no i-efereiict* whatever to any such body in the* 
deed. I have understood th(^ army as being 
mt'rely the missionaries, and not the society of 
wor8hi])])ers. 

“ If there is no Christian Dlission Society of 
enrolled members, then there are no objects of the 
trust. The trusts arc purely religious, and trailing 
is entirely beyond its jmrposes. Booth can ‘give 
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away ’ the property, simply because there is no one 
who has any right to prevent liis doing so. 

“ Ernest Hatton.” 

It is probably my want of legal knowledge 
which prevents me from appreciating thi‘ value of 
the professed corrections of Mr. Hatton’s opinion 
contained in the letters of Messrs. Ranger, Burton, 
jind Matthews, “ Times,” January !28th and liDth, 

\m. 


Th(‘ note on page 301 refers to a corrc\spondence, 
incomplete <'it tlu' time fixi'd for tlu‘ ])ublic{ition of 
my pam})hlet, the nature of which is sufficiently 
indicated by the subjoin(‘d extracts from Mr. 
Stead’s letter* in tlie “Times” of January 20th, 
and from my reply in th(‘ “Times” of January 
24th. Referring to the paragraphs immberi'd 1, 
2, at the end of iin letter XI, Mr. Stead says; — 

“On reading this, I at once wrote to Professor 
Huxh'V, stating that, as he had mentioned my 
name, I was justified in intervening to explain 
that, so far as the second count in his indictment 
went — for the haigle dispute is no eoncern of 
mine — he biui been misled by an error in the 
reports of the ca.se which apjjeared in the daily 
VOL. IX X 
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papers of November 4, 1885. I have his reply 
to-day, saying that I ha<l better write to y 9 u 
direct. May I ask you, then, seeing that my 
name has been brought into the affair, to state 
that, as I was in the dock whep Mr. Bramwell 
Booth was in the witnes.s-box, T am in a position 
to give tlie most uncpialified denial to the state- 
ment as to th(‘ alleged admission on his part of 
falsehood ? Nothing was heard in Court of any 
such admission. Neither the j)rosecuting counsel 
nor tlu‘ Judge; who tried the case ever referred to 
it, altliougli it would obviously have had a direct 
bearing on the credit of the witness; and the 
jury, by acejuitting Mr. Bramwell Booth, showed 
that they b(‘liev{‘d him to be a witness of truth. 
But fe)rtunately the facts can be verified beyond 
all gainsaCng by a nderence to the official short- 
hand-writ lu’s re})ort of the evidence'. During the 
hearing of the' case' for the prosecutiem, Inspector 
Bonier was iiite'iTupted by the Jueige*, whei 
said : — 


“ ‘ I want te) ask yeai a epie.stiem. During the 
wheile etf that conve'rsatiem, did BoeRh in any way 
suggest that that child had been sold ? ' Bomer 
replied : — 

“ ‘ Not at that interview, my Lord.’ 

“It was to this that Mr. Bramwell Booth 
referred when, after examination, cross-examina- 
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tioi), and re-examination, during which no 
suggestion had been made that lie had ever 
made tlie untrue statement now alleged against 
him, he asked and received leave from the Judge 
to make the following explanation, which I (juote 
from the official r<‘})ort : — 

“ ‘ Will you allow me to explain a matter men- 
tioned yi'stiu’day in ndcrtuice to i\ (juestion aski'd 
by your Lordship some d.'iys ago with respect to 
one matti'r connected with my conduct '^ Your 
Lordship asked, I think it was lusp(‘ctor Horner, 
wjietlu'i’ I had sai<l to him at ('ither of our inter- 
views that th(! child was sold by lu'r parents, and 
he rc'plied “ No.” That is (juiL' correct ; I did 
not say so to him, and what I wish to say now is 
that I had lieeii specially nMjU(^st.(‘d by Mr. St('ad, 
and had giviui him a jiromise, that I would not- 
under any circumstances divulg** th(^ tiict of that 
sale to any person whicli would make it at all 
probable that any trouble wouM b(‘ brought upon 
the ])ersons wlio had takaui }>art in this invt'sllga- 
tion.’ ((Yntral (Criminal (lourt Ih'ports, Vol. (Ill,, 
part ()12, ])p. l,()35-().) 

In the daily pajiers of the following day this 
statement was misreported as follows : — 

“ ‘ I wish to explain, in regard to your Lord- 
ship’s condemnation of my having said “No” to 

X 2 
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Inspector Borner when he asked me whether the 
child had been sold by her parents — the reas 9 n 
why I stated wliat was not correct was that I had 
promised Mr. Stead not to divulge the liict of the 
sale to any ])erson which would ivake it probable 
that any trouble should be brought on persons 
taking ])art in this ]»roceeding.’ 


“Hence the mistake into which Professor 
Huxley has unwittingly fallen. 

“ I may add that, so far fi’om the statement 
never having b(‘en challenged for five years,- it 
was d(‘nounced as ‘a remarkably striking lie ’in 
the ‘ War (Vv ’ of November 14th, and again the 
same official organ of tlu* Salvation Army of 
November 18th s})ecifically adduced this mis- 
]ei)ort as an instaiuH* of ‘ the most disgraceful 
way ’ in which the reports of the trial w(‘re garbled 
by some of the ])apei‘s. What, then, bec'omes of 
one of the two main ])illars <4‘ Professoi- Huxley’s 
argument '' ” 


In my re})ly, I ]K)int out that, on the 10th of 
January, Mr. Stead addressed to me a h'tter, 
which commences thus : I see in the ‘ Times ’ 
of this morning that you are about to re])ublish 
your letters on Booth’s book.” 

I replied to this letter on the l*2th of 
January : — 
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“Dear Mr. Stead— I charge Mr. Bramwcll 
Booth with nothing. I simply quote tlie ‘ Times ’ 
report, the accuracy of wliicli, so far as I know, 
has never been challenged by Mr. Booth. I say 
I quote the ‘ Tinu's ’ and not Mr. Hodges,^ 
because I took some pains about tlu' Viuification 
of Mr. Hodg(\s’s (otation. 

“ I should have thought it rntlu'r appertnitu'd 
to Mr. Bramw('ll Booth to contradict a statenu'ut 
which refers, not to what you heard, but to what 
he said. However, I a.m the last ])erson to wish 
to giv(' circulation to a .story which may not b(’ 
(]uite correct ; and I will take car(\ if you have no 
objection (your letter is marke<l ‘ ja ivate ’), to 
make public as much of your l(‘tt(‘i' as rolati's t-o 
the point to A'hich you have calh'd my attention. 

“I am, \ours vt-rv I’aithfully, 

“T H. Hirxi.KV" 

To this Mr. Stead answered, und(‘r date of 
January 13th, 181)1 ; — 

“ Dear Professor Hex lev, 1 thank you for 
vour letter of the 1 2th inst. 1 am (piite sure' you 
would not wish to do any injustice' in this matter. 
But, instea'l of publi.shin^ any extract from my 
letter, might I ask you to lead th(' [lassage as it 

‘ This IS a slip of the- ]« n Mi. had nothing to <lo 

with the citation ol whn li I made use. 
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appears in the verbatim report of the trial which 
was printed day by day, and used by counse). o^ 
both sides, and by tlie Judge during the case ? 
I had hoped to liave got you a copy to-day, but 
find that I was too late. I shall have it first 

r _ _ 

thing to-morrow morning. You will find that it 
is (jiiite clear, and conclusively disposes of the 
nlleg(‘d admission of untruthfulness. Again 
thanking you for your courtesy, 

“ I am, yours faithfully, 

“ W. T. Stead.” 

Thus it. appears that tlie letter which Mr. Stead 
wrote to me on the 13th of January does not 
contain one word of that wliich lie says it con- 
tains, in thc' statement which a])])('ars in the 
“ Times” to-day. Moreover, the h'tku- of mine to 
which Mr. Stead ri'fers in his first communication 
to me is not the lett.ei which a]>pcar(‘d on the 
13th, as he stat(‘s, but that which yiu imblislu'd 
on December 27th, ISfid. Therefore, it is not 
true that Mr. Stead wrote “at once.” On the 
contrary, hi“ allowed nearly a fortnight to elajise 
ludore he addiessed me on the 10th oi January 
liSfil. Furthermore, Mr. Stead sujipresses the 
fact, that, since the 13th of January, he ha*s had 
in his possession my offer to publish his version of 
the stor} ; and he leads the I’eadei to su[»])osc that 
my only answei was that he “ had better write to 
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you direct.” All tlie while, Mr. Stead knows 
perfectly well that I was witliheld from makintif 
public use of his letter of the 10th by nothing but 
my scrupk'S about using a document which was 
marked “ private " ; and that he did not give me 
leave to quote his letter of the 10th of January 
until after he had written that which a})})eaied 
yesterday. 

And 1 add 

As to the subject.-matter of Mr. Stc'ad’s letter, 
the point which he wishes to prove appt'ars to bi» 
this — that Mr. BramwtJI Booth did not make a 
falst' statement, but that la* withheld from the 
officers of justice, pursuing a most simmous criminal 
iiKpiiry, a fact, of grave* importance, which lay 
within his own knowledge. And this i)('callS(^ lu^ 
had jiroinised Mr. Sb'ad to ke(*j> the (;ict S(*(*ret. 
In short, Mr. Brain wi*!! Booth did not .say what 
was wrong : but he di<l what was wrong 

I will take can* to give ev(*r} W(*ight to tin*. 
corr(*ction. Mo.st peo))le, I think, will consi(k‘r 
that one of the “main pillars of my argument," 
as Mr. Stead is pleased to call them, has become 
very much strt*ngthen(*d. 
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LEGAL OPINIONS RESPECTING 
“GENERAL” BOOTH’S ACTS. 

In referring to the course of action adopted by 
“ Genera] ” Bootli and Mr. Bramwell Booth in 
respect of tlieir ](‘gal obligations to other persons, 
or to the (*riniinal and civil law, I have been as 
careful as I was bound to be, to put any diffi- 
culties suggested by mere lay common-sense in 
an interrogative or merely doubtful form ; and to 
confine my.s(>lf, Ibr any positive exjwessions, t.o 
citations from published declarations of tlu' 
judges i)efore whom the acts of “ General ” Booth 
came; from reports of the Law ( Courts; and from 
the deliberate opinions of legal experts. I have 
now some furtlier n'lnarks t.o mak(' on these 
topics. 

1. The observations at ]). 300 ('X])ress, with 
due nxserve, the imjnx'ssion which tlu* {‘ouihsel’s 
opinions, (juok'd by “ G(‘nerar’ Booth’s solicitors, 
made on my mind. Tlu'V were writttm and .sent 
to the ])rinter befoie I .siw the lettiT from a 
“ Barrister not Practising on t.he (kimmon Law 
Side,” and those from Mi'ssrs. Clarke and Calkin 
and Mr. George K(‘bb(‘ll, which appeared in the 
“Times” of Fi'bruarv 3rd and 4th. 

The.se letters fully b(‘ar out the conclusion 
which I had forna'd, but which it would have 
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been ])rosuiiiptu(>us on my part to express, that 
the opinions cited by “ General ” Booth's solicitors 
were like the famous broken tea-cups “ wisely 
ranged for sliow'*; and tliat, as Messrs. Clarke 
and Calkin say, they “do not at all meet the 
main points on wliich Mr. Hatton advised.” I 
do not think that any one who reads attentively 
the able letter of “ A Barrister Practising on 
tlie Common Law Side ” will arrive' at any other 
conclusion ; or who will not share the very natural 
desire of Mr, Kebhell to Ik' provided with clear 
and intelligible answers to the following in- 
quiries : — 

(1) Does the trust deed by its operation 
empower any one legally to call upon Mr. Booth 
to account for tlie application of the' funeis 

( 2 ) In the eve'ut of the' funelsnot being j)rop(‘rIy 
acc'oiinted for, is any one, and, if so, who, in a, 
position tei institute* edvil or criminal proce'enlings 
against any one*, and whom, in re'spe*ct of such 
re*fu.sal or ne'gh'ct to account ( 

(3) In th(* event of the* proce*(*(lings, (*ivil or 
criminal, failing to obtain re'.stitution of misappliejd 
funds, is or are any other person oi* pe*rsons liable 
to make good the loss '' 

On Deicembe*!' 24th, ISOO, a le'tt(*r of mine 
a])pcared in the “Timers” (NV). V. above*) in which 
I ])ut (|uestifmK of the same import, and aske*d 
Mr. Be)oth if he* wouM not be .so goetel ;is t(» take^ 
e*onn.se,*rs opinieen on tlie* “trusts” of which so 
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much has been heard and so little seen, not as 
they stood in 1878, or in 1888, hut as they st*an^ 
now? Six weeks have ela})S(Hl, and I wait for a 
reply. 

It is true that Dr. Greenwood li^as been autbor- 
izeil by Mr. Booth to publish what he calls a. 
“ Rough outline of the intended Trust Deed ” 
(“General Booth and His Critics," p. 120), but 
unfortunately we arcj especially told that it “ does 
nut profess to he an ahsolntely accurate analysis!' 
Under tlu'se circuiustaiices I am afraid that 
neither lawyers nor laymen of moderate intelli- 
gence will pay much attention to the assertion, 
that “ it (/ires a fair idea of the yoicral effect of 
the draft!' even although ''the words in quotation 
marl's a, re tideni from it rerhatim!’ 

These words, which I giv(‘ in italics, (1) defiiK' 
the pur])os(!s oi’ tlu* sclieme to l)e "for the soeiid 
aod moral regeneration and imyrorement <f persons 
'needy, desfitn.te, degraded, or eriminal, in same 
•numner indie<ded, imjdied, or snggested in the hooh 
railed ' In Ihirlrst England! " Whence' 1 appre- 
hend that, ii' the whole funds collected are aj)])lied 
to “ mothering socic'ty ” by the help of speculative 
attorney “ tribunes of the })eople.” the purposes 
of the trust will be unassailably fulhlled. (2) 
The name is to be " Da rl est England Scheme!' (3) 
the General of the Salvation Army is to be 
"Director of the Sehone!' Truly valuable infonn- 
ation all this ! But taking it fur what it is worth, 
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the public must not be misled into supposing 
that it has the least bearing upon tbe questions 
to which neither I, nor anybody else, has yet been 
able to obtain an intelligible answer, and that 
is, where are the vast funds which have been 
obtained, in one way or another, <lunng the last 
dozen years in tin' name of the Salvation Army ? 
Where is the presumably ammuh'd Trust ])(‘ed of 
1888? I ask once nion* : Will Mr. Booth submit 
to com})etent and im})artial legal scrutiny the 
arrangements by which he and his successors are 
prevented from dealing with the funds of tlu' 
so-calh;<l “army chest” exactly as lu* or ‘they may 
])lease ? 


IL With i\ 'Spirt to the “ Kagle ” casi', I am 
advised that Dr. {5?‘(‘(‘nw(K>d, who.se good laith I 
do not (juestion, has Ix'im mish'd into misrepi'e- 
seiiting it in the appi'inlix to his pa,m|)hlet.. And 
certainly, the evidence of authoritative rei'ords 
which 1 hav(' had tin' opportunity of jH'rusing, 
ajipears to my non-h'gal mind t(t be utteily at 
variance with tin* statement to which J)r. (JriH'ii- 
wood stands committed. 1 may obsi-rvi*, further, 
that the excuse alleged on behalf of Mr. Booth, 
that he signed the affidavit set before him by his 
solicitors without duly considering its contents, is 
one which I should not liki; to have ]mt forward 
were the case my own. It may lx*, and often is, 
necessary for a jierson to sign an affidavit without 
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being able fully to appreciate tlio technical 
language in which it is couched. But ^his 
solicitor will always instruct him as to the effect 
of these terms. And, in this particular case, 
where the whole matter turns on Mr. Booth’s 
personal intentions, it was his plainest duty to 
impiire, very seriously, whether the legal phrase- 
ology employed would convey neither more nor 
less tban such intentions to those who would act 
on the affidavit, before he put his name to it. 

ITT. With respect to Mr. Bramwell Booth’s 
case, I refer tlu^ reader to p. 311. 

TV. As to Mr. Booth-Clibborn’s misrepresenta- 
tions, see above, pp. 208, 200. 

This much for the legal (piestions which have 
been raised by various persons since tin* first 
edition of the pamphlet w'as published. 

DR. GREENWOOD'S “GENERAL BOOTH 
AND HIS CRITICS” 

So far as I am concerned, there is little or 
nothing in this hrcchurc beyond a rejirodiiction of 
t ht* vituperative stuff which has been going the 
round of those new.spapers which favour “ General ” 
Booth for some weeks. Those who do not want 
to see the real worth of it all will not read the 
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preceding pages ; and those who do will need no 
help from me. 

I fear, however, that in justice to other people 
I must put one of Dr. Greenwood s j)aragraphs in 
the pillory. He says that I have “ built up, on 
the flimsy foundation of stories told b\' three or 
four desertei’s from the Army ”(p. 114), a sweeinng 
indictment against General Booth. This is the 
sort of thing to which I am well accustomed at 
the hands of anonymous m'wspaper writers. But 
in view of the following ea.sil} verifiable state- 
ments, I do not think that an (‘ducated and, I 
luive no doubt, highly resp(‘ctahl(* genthunan like 
Dr. Greenwood can, in cold 1)1 (hkI, eontem})Iate 
that assertion with .satisfaction 

The person.; here alludisl to as “ thiee or four 
deserters from the army ” an* : — 

(1) Mr. Bedstone, for whose character Dr. 
(yiinningham Geikit* is guarante(', and whom it 
has been left to Di‘. Gi’eenwood to attempt to 
besmiieli. 

(2) Mr. Sumner, who is a gentleman quite as 
worthy of resp{‘et as Dr. Greenwood, and whose 
published e\idence not om* of the cham[)ions of 
the Sa]vati(»n Army lots yet ventured to impugn. 

(8) Mr. Hodges, similarly libelled by that un- 
hai)py meddhu- Mr. Trotter, who was comptdled 
to the prompt eonfe.ssioii of his error (see p. 277). 

(4) Notwithstanding this evidence' of Mr. 
Trotter’s claims to utteiitiun, Dr. Greenwood 
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(jiiotes a Rtateiiieiit of his as evidence that a 
stjiteiiient c(iK)t(Kl by me from Mr. Sumner, ’s 
work is a “forgery.” But Dr. Greenwood un- 
fortunately Ibrgets to mention that on the 27th 
of ])ec(!mber 1890 (Letter No. VTI. above) Mr. 
Trotter was publicly required to produce proof 
of his assertion ; and that he has not thought fit 
to y)roduce that ])roof 

Jf 1 were disposed to use to Dr. Grc'cnwood 
language of the sort h(‘ so freely employs to me, 
] think tihali he could not complain of a, handsome 
scolding. For what is the n^al state of the case.? 
Sim]»ly this— tlijit having come to the conclusion, 
from the ]»eiusal “ In Darkest England,” that 
“ Generjil ’ Booth’s col(>ssal scheme (as apart from 
the local action of Salvationi.sts) was bad in 
princi])le and must ]>roduce certain evil conse- 
(jueiKtes, and having warned the public to that 
effect , 1 (piite un(‘xp(‘Ctedly found my hands full 
of eviilencc' that the (‘xact evils ])r('dicted had, in 
fact , already shown themselves on a gi’eat scah* ; 
and, carefully warning the public D) ciiticise this 
evidenct‘, 1 ]»roduc(‘d a small jiart of it. When 
Dr. Greenwood bilks about my want of “ regard to 
the o])inion (d‘ the nine thousand odd who still 
remain among tin* faithful” (p. 114), he commits 
an imprudence. He would obviously be surprised 
to learn the exti'iit of th(‘ support, encouragement, 
and information which I have received fi’om 
active and sincere members of the Salvation 
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Army— but of wliich I can make no use, because 
of the terroristic disciplino and systematic es- 
pionage whicli my correspondents tell me is vn- 
forced by its chief. Some of tliese days, wlien 
nobody can be damaged by their us(\ a curious 
light may be thrown upon the inner workings of 
the organization which we are biddiui to n'gard 
ns a ha})])y family, by these docunu'iits. 




THE SALVATION AR^IY 

ARTK’LKS OV WAll 

Tu he signed hy all icho icish to he entered on the roll as soldiers 

H WING rcooivod with all my heart tlio Salvation ollered to 
me hy tho tender mercy of Jehovah, I do here and now jmhliely 
acknowlodgo God to l>e my Father and Kino, Jesus (’luist to he 
my Saviour, and the Holy Spirit to he my Guide, Comforti'r, 
niid Strength ; and that I will, h\ His help, lov(‘, serve, worshi]>. 
and obey this glorious God through alt time and tlirough all 
eternity. 

Bkliiwing solemnly that Tho Salvation Aimy has heen raised 
up hy Goit, and is sustained and direeted hy Him, I do heio 
declare my full determination, hy (tod’s help, to he a true soldier 
of tho Army till I die. 

I am thoroughly convineed of the, liuth of the Armj’s 
teaching. 

I helieve that rej)entancc towards God, faith in oiu Lmd 
.fesus Christ, and conversion l)y the Holy Spirit, aie 
necessary to Salvation, and that all men may he saved. 

I helieve that we are saved hy grace, through faith in 
our Lord Jesus Christ, .and lie that believeth hath tin* 
witness of it in himself. I have got it. Tliank God ' 

I believe tluat the Scriptures were giv'en hy irisinnition of 
God, and tlnat they te.ach that not only does continu- 
ance in the favour of God depend uiion continued faith 
in, and ohediema* to, Chiist, hut tluat it is possible for 
those who have heen tiiily conveited to fall away and 
he eternally lost. 
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I lielipvc tliat it is tlio piivilogc of all God’s people to be 
“wholly sanctified,” and that “their \\hole spirit and 
Boul and body ” may “ be ju'cserved blameless nnto the 
coining of oui Lord Jesus Christ.” That is to say, I 
lielicve that after conversion there remain in the heart 
of the bilievei inclinations to evil, or roots of bitter- 
ne-is, which, unless overpoweied by Divine grace, j»ro- 
duce actual sin ; but these evil tendencies can be 
entirely taken away by the Sjnrit of (tod, and the 
wliole hcait thus cleansed from anything contrary to 
the will of (tod, or entirely sanctified, will then produce 
the fruit of the Spirit only. And I believe that persons 
thus entiiely sanctified may, by the ])ower of God, bo 
kept unblamable and unreitrovablc before Him. 

I believe in the immortality of the soul; in the rc.sur- 
leetiou of the body ; in the general judgment atthe 
end of the woild ; in the eternal hap})incss ol (In' 
lighteous; and in the everlasting luinishment of the 
wicked, 

Thfiukfour, I do here, and now, and for ever, renounce the 
world with all its sinful plca.surcs, companionships, treasures, 
and o)>jects, and declare my full determination boldly to show 
myself a Soldier of Je.sus Chiist in all jdaces and com])anies, no 
matter what I may have to .sulfer, do, or lose, by so doing. 

I do here and now declare that I will abstain from the use of 
all intoxicating li(]Uor.s, and also from the habitual use of opium, 
laudanum, moi’idiia, and all other baneful drugs, exce])t when 
in illness such drugs shall be ordered for me by a doctor. 

I do heic and now declare that I will abstain from the use of 
all low or profane language ; from the taking of the name of 
God in vain ; and from all imjmritv, or from taking ])art in any 
um h-aii conversation or the reading of any obscene book or 
pnjH‘1' at any time, in any comjtany, or in any jdaee. 

I do heie declare that I will not allow myself in any falsehood, 
deceit, misrepresentation, or dishono.sty ; neither will I ])ra<-tiM‘ 
any tVamhileiit e(*ndnet. either in my hiisiness, my home, oi in 
aiiv (dhei ivlation in whieh I may stand to my fellow men, hut 
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that I will ileal truthfully, fairly, houoiirahly. ami kimlly with 
all those w ho may employ me or whom I may myself employ. 

I ilo here deelare that I will never treat any woman, ehihl, oi 
other person, whose, life, comfoit, or hajtiiiness may he plaeed 
within my power, in an oj»piessive, eiuel, oi cowardly mannei, 
hut that 1 will protect such from evil and danger .so far as I cun, 
and promote, to thr utmost of my ability, their present welfaie 
and eternal salvation. 

I do here declare that 1 will .spend all the time, strength, 
money, and inlluence I can in .supjKirting and carrying on this 
"War, and that I will endea\our to lead my family, friend.s, 
neighbours, and all otheis whom I can inlluence, to do the 
■same, believing that the sure and only wa} to remedy all the 
evils in the w’oild is by bunging men to submit themselves )o 
the government of the Loid .lesiis (’hiist 

I do hero declare that I will alw.ayis obey the lawful ordens of 
my Oflleers, and that I will carry out to the utmost of my powei 
all the Orders and Regulations of The Army ; ami further, that 
I will he au example of failhfuliies.s to its jnineiples, advance to 
ihe utmost of my ability its ojanatioiis, and never allow, wlnue 
1 can juTvent it, any injury to its interests oi hindiance to its 
sueeess. 

And I do here and now call upon all ]»resont to w'itno.ss that 
I enter into this undertaking and sign these Articles of War ol 
my own fice will, feeling that the love of ('bust who died to 
save me risjuiics fiom me this devotion of my life to His seivice 
for the 8,alvation of the wliole Avoild, and therefore wi.sh now to 
lie enrolled as a Soldiei of the .Salvation Army. 


(•OKI'S 
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FORM OF APPLICATION 

F(»l! A\ AI‘h>l\T.ME\ r AS A\ 

OFFICEll IN THE SALVATION ARMY 


Nanir ...... 

Address . 

1. 'Wlial was your ACE last . What is 

tlic date of your birthday '' 

2. What is your hciglit ' 

3. Are you free fi'om bodily d('fe('i or disc'iise ' . . . 

L AVliat serious illnesses liave you had, and uheu ■ 

r>. Have 5 'ou ever had fits of any kiinl > If so 

how long ago, .and what kind ' 

0, Do you consider your health good, and that you are strong 

enough for the work of an Oftieei '* If not, 

or if you ai-e doubtful, write a hdter and explain the 
matter 

7. Is your doctor's certificate a full and correct statement so 

till- as you know '> 

S Are you, or have you over been mamed ' 
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0. will'll aii.l whore CONVERTED ' 

10. What otiior KoHgious Societies have you heloiigcil to 

11. Woic you ever a Juiiioi Soldier ? , ... If so, how’ long ; . . 

111. Ilow’ long have you heeii eniolledas a SOLDIER 

and signed Ai tides of War ' . . . 

L5. If you hold any olliee in your CorjK, say what, and how 
long held ' . ... 

1 1. Do you intend to li\e and die m the raiik.s ol the Salvation 
Ainu t . . , . . . 

lo Have you I'vn luM ii an «»|»en LACKSLIDER ' . . II 

•so, how long ' .... 

1'i. V’liy , D.ih' ol }out Re.storalion ' 

iT Are }ou ni DKHT ' .... Il so, how ninth '.. 

Wlu' 

is. How long owing ' What loi f .. . 

Td. Did you evei use Intoxicating Diink ' . .It so, how 
long is it .since \ou ('iitiiely gave U|> its use ' 

20. Did yt)U ever use Tohaei’o oi Sniill ' 1 1 so, how 

long is it siiii e you ga\e up u.sing eithei ' 


21. What rxIFORM do you w'oai ' 

22. How long have you w 01 11 it . ... 

2 1. Do you ague to die.ss in aeeoidaiiee with tilt' diieetion of 

Headiiuarters ' 

21 Can you provide yoiu own uuiforin and “ List of Nece.s- 
saries " helbre eiiteiing the Service ' 


2r>. Are you in a Situation .' If .so, how long ' . 

20. Nature of dutie.s, and .salary 

27. Name and address of omidoyer ' 
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28. If out, date of leaving last .situation ' 1 Ion- 

long there 1 

29. Why did you leave ’ 

80. Name and addrc.ss of last employer > .. . 

81 Can you start the SINGING ! 

82. Can you play any musical in.strument . If nhat ' , 

88. Is this form filled up hy you '' Can \ou read W( 11 

at finst sight ^ 

8!. Can you write SHOKTIIAND ' If so, nhat .siteeil 

and system 'I 

Can you siieak any language other than English f .. If 
s(», nhat ' 

80. Have you had any experience and .success in the .ICNIOIt 
SOLDIERS’ WAR ' 

87. If so, n hat ? 


;18. Are you willing to sell the “ WAR CRY ” on Sundays ' 

8!>. Do you engage not to puhli.sh any l>oi»ks, soiig.s, or nnisii' 
e.xeeiit for the henefit of the Salvation Army, and then 
only with the eon.sent of Headiplaiteis ' . . 

10. Do you pronn.'.e not to engage in an\ tiade, piofe.s.bion, oi 

other money-making occupation, except foi the beueht ol 
the Salvation Army, and then only with the eon.sent ul 
Headipiarters ' 

11. Would you he willing to go ABROAD if required ' ... 

•12. Do }ou promise to do your utmost to help forwaid the 
Junior Soldiers’ work if accepted '! 

18. Do you pledge yourself to spend not le.ss than nine hours 
every day in the active service of the Ai’my, of which not 
less than three hours of each veek-day shall be spent in 
VISITATION' ... 
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41. Do you pledge yourself to till up and hciul to lloadipiarteis 
forms as to how your day is spent ? 

4,'). i lave you read, and do you kdievc, the DOt'TRIN ES pi inted 
on the other side '! 

4(). Have you reatl the “ Outers and Regulations for Field 
Oilieci-s ” of the Aiiny ' 

It jam ha\e nut gut a ooiiyof “Onlus nnd Regulations, " tjet one fiom 
Oandulates’ Dcitaitincntatonce Tlic price to Candidates is 2t. M 

17. Do \ou pledge yourself to study and eairy out and to eiide.i* 
vour to tiiiin others to curry out all Order.s and Regulation o 
of the Anil) ^ 

ly. Have you lead the Order on page ‘J of this Form as to 
PRESENTS and TESTIMONIALS, and do you eiigago 
to eair\ it out ' 

IP. Do you pledge your.self never to receive any sum in the hum 
of pay Iteyoud the amount of allowances granted under the 

scale whuh lolluws 't 

Ai.luwaxce.s— F rom the day of am val at his station, eai h 
otlieer is entitled to diaw the Jollowiiig allow anees, pio- 
\ided the amount remains in hand alter meeting all local 
expenses, namely For Single Men : Lieutenants, Itis. 
weekly, and Captains, IS.n. ; lor Singh' Women: Lieuten- 
ants, 12s-. weekly, and Captains, 15s-. w'cekly ; Mariicd 
M(-n, 27.S. per week, and per week lor each ehild umh-i 
1 1 years of age ; in all eases without house-rent, 

5(J. Do \ou perlectly understand that no salary oi allowanee n 
guaranteed to you, and that }on w'ilJ have no claim 
against the Salvation Ai my, or against anyone conm-i-ted 
therewith, on account ol salary or allowances not leci-ivcd 
hyyoii'... 

51. Have you ever AITLIED REFORE . 

wheii^ ... . 

52. With what u-bult 


If so, 
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53 . If you have over l>ecu in tlic service of the Siilvatiou Army 
ill any position, say what ? 

51 . "Why (lid you leave ? 

55 . Are 3 011 willing to come into TKAINIXG that we may .see 
whether you have the iiceessaiy goodness and ahility foi 
an Ollieer in the Salvation Aiiny, and should we conedude 
that you have not the necessary (jualilications, do you 
jdedgi! youvwdf to return home and work in your C'oips 
A\ ithoul ereaf ing any dis.sati.shiction ? 

5 (). AVill you pay your own travelling cx})enscs if W(‘ decide to 
leceive you in Training'^ 

57 . lion iiiuch can you pay for your maiiitcnaiiec vhile in 
'rraining '' 

5 ^. Call you depo.sit £1 .so that we can jirovide you with a suit 
ol Uniforin vhen you arc Commissioned ? 

5 t'. "What is the shortest NOTICE 3011 require .should we want 
3 on 

() 0 . Aie 30111’ I’ARENTS willing that you should heconie an 
Ollieer ' 

(il. Doe.s any one dej lend upon you for sujqiort ? .... If .so, 
vho^ 

112. To what extent ? . . 

tiJ. (Jive your parents’, or neare.st living relatives’, full addiess 


GJ. Are you COURTING If so, give name and 

address of the j)er.son 

G 5 . How long have you heen engaged ' What is the 

})erson’s age ' 

66 . hat i.s the date of Rirthda}' 'i How long enrolled 

as a SOLDIER’ 

67 , What Uniform doc.s the pei-son wear ! How long 

worn '! 
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68. A\’hat iloes tlio jn'isoii do in the Corps, !. 
6f). I Fas the iwi’soii applied for the work » . 


70. It not, when docs the i>c'i’sou intend doing so ! 
/J. Do the parents agree to the j»ci‘son coming 



into Train- 


/ I Do you understand that you m.ay not lx.' allowed to mal ry 
until tliiw 3’ears alter your apiKuntmeiit a.san OlHeer, and 
do you cufige to abide by this ' 

7d. If you arc not courting, <lo you pledge yourself to iibstain 
lioiii anything of the kind during Training and foi at 
least twelve months after your appointment as a Cum- 
missioned Field Ollieer ' . 

71 Do you [»ledgc youiself not to eari} on eouilsliiji uitli ini\ 
one at the .station to which yiui uie at the lime 
api»oinicd t 

7o. Do }ou jdedgo yourself never to <'ommene(‘, or allow to 
commence, or break otf anything of the .soit, without 
lirst inloiming your Divisional Olliem, oi llea(l([uaite)s, 
ol youi intention to <lo so ' 

76. Do you pledge yourself never to many any one marimgi 

with whom would take you out of the Aiiiiy alto- 
g"thci 

77. Have you read, and do you agree to carry out, the following 

Regulations as to Courtship and Mairiage '{ 

(o') “Ollieers must inform their Divisional Ollieer or Head- 
(piartei-s ol their desire to miter into oi lumk otf any 
engagement, and no Otfieei is ])eriintted to enter 
into or break off an engagement without the consent 
of his or her D.O. 

(f>} “ Officers will not bo allowed to carry on any eourtsliip 
in the Town in which they arc appointed ; nor until 
twelve montlis after the date of their Commission. 
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(^0 “ Headf[uai'tcn> cannot consent to tlie engagement of 
Male Lieutenants, until tlieir Divisional Oflicot* is 
]>repaic(l to rcconinieiul them for command of a 
Station as Captain. 

(d) “Before Headquartci’s can consent to the marriage of 
any Oflic(‘r, the Divisional Ofticcr must be prcpEirctl 
to give liim thiee stations as a married man. 

(0 “^'o Oflicer acccptcil will lie allowed to marry until 
h(' or .she has iKicn at least three years in the lield, 
e\eept in cas(‘.s of long-.standing engagements Ijefore 
ap[tlication for the work. 

{/) “No Male Ollicer will, under any circum.stanccs, be 
allowed to marry before he is twenty-two years of 
age, unle.ss re(|uircd by llcadfpiarters for special 
SCI vice. 

0/1 ilead(iuarters will not agree to the Marriage of any 
Male Ollicer (except under extraordinary circum- 
stances) until twelve months after consenting to his 
engagement. 

[/t) “ Consent will not be given to the engagement of any 
male Ollicer unless the young woman is likely to 
make a suitable wife for an Oflicer, and (if not already 
an Ollicer) is prepared to conic into Training at once. 

(/) ‘‘Consent will be given to engagements between Female 
Oliieeis and Soldiers, on condition that the lattei 
are suitable for Oflieens, and are willing to come into 
Training if called upon. 

[j'j “ Con.se lit will never be given to any eiigagemenl oi 
marriage which would take an Ollicer out of the 
Army. 

(/. ) “ Every Ollicer must sign liefore mariiage the Article.s 
of Marriage, contained in the Orders and Regulations 
for Field Oflieei-s." 
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PRESENTS AND TESTIMONIALS. 

1. Officers ait) expected to refuso utteily, ami to prevent, it 
possiltlc, even the projiosal of any present or testimonial to 
them. 

w. Of coui'sc, an, Officer t\ ho i.s iveeiving no .salaiy, or only 
}uit salary, may accept footl or other gift.s, siieli as arc needfd 
to meet his wants ; but it is JishonouKiblc for any one ts ho is 
leeeiving their salary to accept gifts of food also. 


THE DOOTRINES OF THE SALVATION ARMY. 

The principal Doctrines taught in the Aimy are as lollows 

1. Wc believe that the Sciiptuies ol the Old and New 
Testament were given by inspiration of Ood, and that they only 
l onstitute the Divine rule of Chri.stian faith ami pracliee. 

2. Wc lielicve tlieiv is only oiH' <!od, who is inlinilely peilcet, 
the Creator, Presei/ci, and (lovernoi ol all things. 

■‘). \Vc believe that theif arc thiee pensoiis in the (oslhead— - 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy ('host, undnided in csseiiec, 
eocapial in power ami glor\, and the only [nopcr ubj(rt oi 
leligious wonsliip 

■1. M'e believe that, in tlie [icrson of Jesus Chii.st, the Diviio' 
ind human natuies an* united, so that He is tiuly and projieily 
Hod, and tiuly ami propeily man. 

r>. M'c believe that our lirst parents were cn-aled in a state id 
iiiiioeeiicy, lait by their ilisohedieiice they lost theii pimty -ind 
happiness ; ami that, in eoiiscjiienee of their fall, all laeu have 
become siniiei’s, totally depiaved, and a.s Hiieh aie justly exposed 
to the wrath of (!csl. 

t). We believe that the Loid Je.sii.s (’hiist has, by His silireiing 
ami death, made an atonemeut for the whede woild, so that 
whosoever will may he saved, 

7. M'e believe that lepeiitaiiee towaids tox], faith in our Laid 
JesUs Christ, and regeneration )>> the Holy Spiiit, uie tieiessary 
to Salvation. 
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S. We k'licvr tliat we iii’p justified liy ',u'aci', tlirougli faith in 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and that lie that hedicvetli liatli ,thc 
witness in himself. 

P. We Mieve the Seriptnres teach that not only does eon* 
linuanec in the favour of (loel depend upon continued faitli in, 
and olicdience to, (Jirist, hut that it is possible for those nho 
have been truly converted to fall away and he eternally lost, 

10. Wc believe that it is the privilege of all hclievei’s to he 
*' wholly sanctified,’’ and that “the whole spiiit and soul and 
holly” may “l»e preserved blameless unto the coming of our 
Loid Jesus (Jirist.” That is to say, wc believe that after con* 
version theie remain in Iht! heart of the helie\er inclinations to 
evil, or roots of bitterness, nhich, unless over] lowered by Divine 
giaee, jtrodiice actual sin ; hut that these evil tendencies can he 
eiitirel} taken away by the Spirit of Cod, and the whole lieait, 
thus cleansed from ('verything contrary to the will of Cod, or 
entirely saiictilied, will then produce the fruit of the Spiiit only. 
And w'(! lielieve that persons thus entirely sanctified may, by 
the powa-r of Cod, he kept unhlamahle and unre])rovahle before 
Him. 

11. We helii’ve in the immortality. of the .soul ; in the resiir* 
rirtion of the body ; in the general judgiiKiiit at the end of the, 
world ; in the eternal hap])ine.ss of the lighteous ; and in the 
everlasting ]>uni.shuient of the wicked, 



WORSE REMEDIES I]:]!] 


DEOEARATIOX. 

1 JIERERY DKOLARE tlial 1 uill never, on aii\ euiisuleiii- 
lion, ilo auytliin^y ciileulated to injure The Salvation Ainiy, ami 
especially, tliat 1 will iievei, without lirst havin;,' oMained the 
eonseiit of The OeiTral, take any part in any leli^ioti.s seiviei's 
or ill carrying on servicos hcM in o]tposition to the Army. 

I PLEDGE SELF to make true reeoiil.s, dailv, lui the 
torins .sujtpliedto me, (d what I do, and to eontess, as far as I 
am ('oncorned, and to ie].oit as fai as I may .see in others, an\ 
ncgleet or vaiittion lioni the orders or diieetions of Tln- 
(Jencral. 

I EI LLV rXDERSTAXD that he does not undeitake to 
employ 01 to retain in the service of The Aimy any one who 
does not appear to him to he ntte<l I'oi the work, or faithful and 
sueecssful in It ; and I selemnlv pledge myself (piietly to lca\e 
any Army Station to which 1 may he sent, without making any 
attempt to disturhoi aiimn The Aimyin any w.iy, should The 
Genenil desiie me *o do so And I hereh\ distharge The Army 
find The (ieiieral fiom all li.ahiliti, .iml pledge ni)self to make 
no elaini on amount ol an\ situation, piojieity, oi inteiesi I may 
gi\{' up in 01 (hi to neiniie an <iigag( imiif in The At my. 

I umhi stand that Tin' (oini'al will not he lesjtonsihle in any 
way foi any loss I may .sulhi' in eoiiseipieme oi heiiig di.smi.ssed 
liom Tiaining ; as I am aware that the Cadets aie received into 
Tiaining ioi the \ v) \ purpose of testing then suitahiiity toi the 
woik ol Sahation Aimy OHieers. 

I heiehyd(‘ehtie that the foregoing answers appear to im‘ to 
fully e^]i(‘s^ the tiiith a.s to the qu(!.stion.s ]»ut to me, and that 
1 know of no other fint.s whidi would previiit my (iigagenient 
hy The (!( iienil, if they weie known to him. 


C{tn(Ii(hk to sill'll here 



SOCIAL DISEASES AND WOHSE EEMEDfES v 


XOTirE TO CANDIDATES. 

1. All Caiidulatc.s are oxj>eete(l to fill ii]i and this IVniii 
ilioiiisclvcs, if they can write at all. 

2. You are ex]»eeted to have obtained and read “Orders and 
Ih'i^mlations for Field Ofhccr.s” hefoie you make this application. 

:5 Jlakin^ this a}>plieation does NOT ihiply that we can 
receive you as !Ui oflieer, and yon arc, theiefore, NOT to leave 
your home, or ^dve notice to leave your situation, until you hear 
ai'ain from us 

-1. If you are a]i]>ointed as an Oflieer, oi received into Training, 
and it is afterwards (li.seovenal that any of th^’ questions in this 
form liave not heen tiuthfully answeied, you will bo instantly 
dismissed. 

f). If you do not nnder.stand any question ni this form, oi; if 
jou do not agree to any of the requirements stated upon it, 
leturn it to Deadquartens, and .“s.iy so ni a straightlonvaid 
manner. 

0. Makefile que.stion for this appointment a mattin of earnest 
jirayor, as it is the most important steji you have taken since 
your conversion. 

/fV mvs! hat'e ynur I'Jioln. J'JrK'^c em'jDsr ?7 n'/fh poi/rfm'/iis-, 
n7id nihhrsa ihr/)i “ Cainhihilr Jhyitrluynl,'' 101, IVc/m/vo 

,S'/m7, Jjtniilm, ]' C 


inUHlfli ei.^T AND J IMITm, loNT'OV /(VD ui’Nno’. 
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